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Foreword 


schools 


are the natural outgrowth of freedom. They belong to a democratic society. 
Wherever children and their teachers feel free to think for themselves, 
free to express their own thoughts, free to experiment, there a creative 
spirit develops. Thus the freedom of democracy allows the creative spirit 
to develop and to flourish. Also, it is equally true that citizens who are 
creative help to perpetuate democracy and to make the life of a free people 
more abundant. From this point of view creativeness is not only a result 
of freedom but an aid to its protection. It takes place in an atmosphere of 
freedom and by a reciprocal process becomes, at the same time, an im- 
portant factor in preserving and improving the freedom which belongs to 
the democratic way of life. 

The stories of creative achievement appearing in this yearbook contain 
convincing evidence as to the value of creative work. Principals of elemen- 
tary schools wherever such work has been done are enthusiastic about it. 
These principals encourage it. They view it as an essential phase of democ- 
racy. 

Altho most of the practices reviewed in these articles are somewhat 
original, they are not technics to be imitated. It is their function rather, to 
stimulate readers to the discovery of new and different ideas of their own— 
to become creative in their respective fields. Most of the articles emphasize 
the growth which takes place in children thru the exercise of their 
cteative abilities. This growth, rather than the quality of any finished 
product created by the children, is revealed as the one really important 
standard of evaluation. 

The yearbook does not cover all possible fields of creative learning in 
the schools. It includes enough different kinds, however, to suggest the 
wide scope of possibilities. The very nature of creative learning places 
upon the teacher the responsibility of being creative, the responsibility of 
encouraging children to discover and make use of local opportunities 
which others could neither predict nor prescribe. Teachers are not ex- 
pected to copy the practices described in these selected samples but to draw 
inspiration from them. 

The first article in the yearbook, by Dorris Lee and Lt. J. Murray Lee 
outlines the philosophy and theory of creative education on which this 


[v] 








volume is predicated. All the other articles pertain to creative practice, 
giving descriptions and evaluations of actual school activities. 

The articles, with the exception of the first, appear in this book in the 
alphabetical order of authors’ names. This new arrangement was chosen 
because nearly all the contributions cover more than one field of thought. 
Consequently, they could not be classified properly into a series of chapters 
each covering a single field. For example, if chapters were arranged ac- 
cording to the subject fields in a traditional curriculum, most articles would 
have to appear in several chapters, at least in part, because they refer to 
large projects or activities that include work in numerous areas. A more 
complete index than has been customary is presented as a help to the 
reader who wishes to find related matter. The Editorial Committee be- 
lieves that the alphabetical arrangement here followed, supplemented by 
a comprehensive index, is superior to any arbitrary arrangement by chap- 
ters which could have been developed. Surely this arrangement gives 
greater scope and broader significance to each author's contribution. The 
Committee hopes, also, that with the aid of the expanded index, the 
alphabetical arrangement will be more serviceable to the reader. 

Members of the Committee are deeply grateful to all the contributors 
who submitted accounts of creative experiences for our consideration. 
Altho it has not been possible for us to publish every article received, 
the Committee sincerely appreciates receiving every one of these excellent 
reports. For staff assistance in connection with the yearbook, we are par- 
ticularly indebted to Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment, Ivan A. Booker, assistant director of the Research Division, and 
Katherine Lichliter of the Division of Publications. 


MATA V. BEAR, Chairman 
The Editorial Committee 
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Creative School Experiences 


_Dovvis See aud p .: 4. Murcay Lee, lf. a JV. Rh. 


\ _ is creative educa- 


tion? “Education” implies learning, development; ‘‘creative” implies that 
something is affected by the child’s own personal reaction to the situa- 
tion. “Creative education” then signifies that development which is 
influenced by the child’s own personal thoughts and feelings. It is that 
part of education which places value on the child’s individual reactions. 

Controversy has long raged over the question of what is creative and 
what is not. At one extreme are those who say that “‘all learning is 
creative.” But if all learning is creative, then the terms are synonymous, 
creative learning is no different from any learning, and the terra ‘‘creative”’ 
adds no new concept to either theory or practice. At the other extreme are 
those who say that “‘creative learning means the production, calling-into- 
being, origination of something new, unique, original.” This puts the 
emphasis on the finished product and not on the process. If we follow 
out this reasoning, we find little or nothing in the school which can truly 
be called creative. This concept therefore, like the other, contributes little 
or nothing to the main purpose and problem of the educator, namely, what 
and how we should teach so that the greatest contribution will be made 
to the personal growth and development of the individual. 

This latter group is prone to call anything creative which is new or 
different from anything already produced. There is apt not to be sufficient 
evaluation as to quality. They recognize, of course, that a new answer to 
seven plus eight is wrong rather than creative, but they do not insist, how- 
ever, that more intangible reactions be so evaluated. They do not insist that 
such reactions show progress for the individual child, or that the newness 
should express an idea or feeling which is the child’s very own. It is 
much easier for teachers to evaluate the product than the process which 
produced it. However, the fact that something is new to the child, em- 
bodies some of his own thinking and feeling, and demonstrates a quality 
of response that is good in relation to his stage of progress, is far more 
important educationally than whether or not that particular response or 
product has ever appeared before. 

— 


Mrs. Lee is an instructor in education at the State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 


ington, and Lt. Lee is on military leave from his position as dean of the school of educa- 
tion in that college. 
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The fact that something is different does not make it necessarily creative. 
If a child in learning to write makes his letters in a way that could only 
be called “different,” his work certainly is not creative in any sense. Why? 
Because the difference is not inspired by the desire to express a thought 
or idea of his own but reflects simply his own ineptitude and inexperience. 
Yet many drawings by children, and many so-called verses and songs, 
have been hailed as creative merely because the teacher had not seen or 
heard anything like them before. They did not try to express anything 
except the child’s desire to do what all the other children were doing. 
We do not intend to disparage this type of activity, but it is not creative 
learning. 

Generally speaking, creative learning must measure up according to 
two criteria: first, the child’s activity must be, in part at least, his expres- 
sion in his own way of his own ideas, feelings, or interpretations; second, 
it must move in the direction of greater knowledge, understanding, or 
appreciation for that particular child. 

The school is not concerned primarily in developing creative products 
even if this could be done. It must properly be far more interested in, 
and must rely chiefly on criteria that are concerned with, the individual 
development of each child. The value of a finished product, educationally, 
lies only in the extent to which it indicates the individual development of 
the child producing it. 

Let us look for a moment at the familiar practice of displaying children’s 
art work. The idea is fine. Children are proud of a good piece of work 
and are encouraged to continue their efforts when others are given an 
opportunity to see what they have produced. Moreover, parents should be 
better able to understand the school program by seeing the work that the 
children do in school. The pitfall lies in the basis on which the children’s 
work is selected, for many times it is selected for the end product instead 
of for the extent to which it expresses the ideas and feelings of the child. 
The greater the technical excellence, the more it looks like adult artists’ 
pictures, the more likely it is to be chosen. 

Not long ago when a certain art teacher was asked if she could furnish 
some examples of the children’s work for exhibit and discussion at a 
parent-teacher meeting, she replied that the usual art exhibit was later 
in the year and she didn’t think she could find anything now unless it 
was something from last year’s exhibit. What are the implications? At a 
certain time of the year such a teacher will say, “Now we are going to do 
some pictures for the art exhibit. Let’s all work hard and create something 
especially nice.” This art teacher obviously does not consider that any 
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work is worth showing which the children do regularly during the year, 
or work which they do for the sake of doing it instead of for the sake of 
an exhibit. Is creative learning in the art field, then, to be done only by 
command? Is it like a history or arithmetic test, that cannot be “passed” 
until the end of the year? 

The type of reaction we want is not something that happens once in a 
month, once in a year, or once in the lifetime of an individual. It is 
something that we hope happens in a small way at least sometime every 
day. Therefore, we should not look for some marvelously different idea 
expressed in a radically different way. Rather, if the child goes a little 
farther in his feeling or interpretation along some line than the group has 
gone, and especially, if he can express his personal ideas and feelings in 
his own words or paint something which reflects an essentially different 
insight or understanding than he has had before, that is what we are 
looking for. We want him to take the “stuff of living” and by absorbing 
it and putting a little of himself into it, arrive a little farther along the 
way of personal development. If also, at the same time, he has given 
something new and worthwhile to the world, so much the better. This 
last, however, must always come second for the educator, especially for 
the teachers of elementary-school children. 


I. Purposes of Creative Education 


What then are the purposes of creative learning? The purposes are 
many. First of all, it encourages children to think their own thoughts 
and make their own interpretations. It gives children confidence in 
their own thinking and feeling when they find that their reactions are 
accepted on the same basis as those of others. It encourages and clarifies 
imaginative thinking, which must be distinguished from thoughts and 
feelings with a factual basis and from those that must check with reality. 
It improves the quality of children’s reactions, not only because these must 
be their own, but also because they must represent progress for the child. 

Creative learning also is an important factor in mental health. If a child 
is encouraged to make his own responses to a situation, to express his 
feelings, and to interpret himself, it greatly helps him to overcome a 
number of personal problems. It helps the repressed child, gives confidence 
to the overtimid, and gives the child with feelings of inadequacy a 
legitimate means of doing something to gain the desired attention. The 
aid to adjustment which comes to children thru the arts seems partly, at 
least, to result simply from leaving them alone with materials. When the 
child is not surrounded by restrictions, a series of “‘do’s” and ‘‘don’ts,” he 
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can release tensions, lay aside pretense, and really be himself. Then a 
sympathetic evaluation of what he has done will find things to praise 
where before there has been only blame. 

One of the greatest values in creative education is the responsibility 
it imposes on the teacher. If she is to evaluate the creativeness of a child’s 
work, she must learn not only to look at the end product but to read the 
child’s intent thru this product and from all his reactions. Teachers must 
learn to understand the thinking and development of each child. If there 
were no other values in creative education, this alone would justify it. 


Il. The Field of Creative Education 


Certain areas of knowledge often have been considered skill and fact 
subjects and certain other areas as creative fields. Whenever an art, music, 
dramatic, or story-writing lesson was given in which the pupils manifestly 
were not “copying,” many teachers have felt that a priori they were stimu- 
lating creative learning. 

Language as a means of expression, particularly when the ideas and 
feelings expressed are related to general living, is one fertile source of 
creative thinking. So are the fields of music and art. However, these are 
far from the only ones. In fact, there is no field of experience or of 
subjectmatter that does not offer rich possibilities. Creative thinking and 
learning can take place with any type of material. Social studies materials 
are especially useful. If a child can be led to think things out for himself 
and to interpret his thinking for others, this is the best type of learning. 

Let us go back to our criteria. If an activity is to be recognized as creative, 
it must result in self-expression, and the common means of expression 
available to a child in school are talking, singing, writing, drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling, and bodily movement such as rhythmic activity. Remember, 
these are means of expression. Our criterion further says, however, that 
the child must express “his own ideas, feelings, or interpretations.” Obvi- 
ously they must be ideas or feelings about something, but the only limit 
seems to be that whatever prompted his reactions must be something about 
which the child may have is own ideas or feelings. This is not very 
limiting. The child must accept facts for what they are; but he may arrive 
at certain interpretations of those facts quite independently and the expres- 
sion of this interpretation of his is what we want, regardless of what 
name we put to it. He may have a feeling or ‘emotional reaction’’ to a 
certain group of facts or information. If it has come from within himself 
and if he can be led to express it, that is a truly creative experience. 
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CREATIVE SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 5 


III. Means of Creative Expression 


As we consider next some of the more common means of expression 
and the developments in each, let us realize, first of all, that altho these 
are the means of creative expression, all of the expressions in any of 
these areas are by no means creative! For example, a boy draws a man. 
It may look different from any other picture of a man. Is it because he 
is trying to make the picture say something different from other pictures, 
or is it because of his ineptitude or random chance? If the man has six 
legs, it may have been fun to draw and such a picture may be acceptable 
at a certain level of maturity. But it is not creative—that is, not unless 
this was the child’s own means of expressing an important idea such 
as that the man was running very fast. 


a. DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


Democratic living might not be thought of ordinarily as a means of 
creative expression. However, some of the most effective and valuable 
creative learning has been done recently in this area. In these days democ- 
racy and all its implications are receiving more nearly the emphasis they 
warrant, and are taking more nearly their proper place in our scale of 
values. We see the importance of real understanding and firsthand knowl- 
edge of the basic democratic principles and processes. These can be gained 
in no better way, and at no better time and place, than thru pupil-planned 
democratic living from the very beginning of the child’s school career. 
In the elementary school, groups live together, work together, and play 
together. Many of the problems which must be solved there are essentially 
the same as the problems of any social group whether it be the community, 
the state, or the nation. In school these problems typically are on a scale 
which the children can comprehend reasonably well. The problems are 
real to them and affect their everyday lives. If workable procedures can be 
developed in a democratic way, by the children themselves, this would 
seem to contribute most to their personal development and to hold forth 
the best hope for the future of democracy. Self-government within limits, 
working together for the good of all, and planning together are perhaps 
the first essentials of democratic living. 

All of democratic living will not be creative, of course, but it offers 
opportunities such as few fields afford. In the first place, there are fewer 
established procedures. The teacher doesn’t “know all the answers.” Altho 
some teachers still feel that it is much easier to tell children just what 
they must do and to see that they do it than to allow them some measure 
of self-direction, many now realize that this trains children only to live 
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under a dictatorship. Children so trained come out of school just as much 
cripples in democratic living as they would be physical cripples if they 
had never been allowed to stand on their feet or to exercise them in 
any way. The potentialities are there, but development may come so late 
and so haphazardly that anything like normal use never is attained. 

Now let us look at the matter from the angle of creative learning. Our 
criteria are (a) that the child’s activity must be his expression of his own 
ideas, feelings, or interpretations, and (b) that it must represent progress 
for that particular child. Let us assume that a problem of living together 
has arisen. The teacher’s first impulse is to “‘settle” it before the principal 
or some parent sees the disorder. That is dictatorship. If, however, the 
teacher lets the problem continue until some of the children recognize 
it for a problem and are disturbed by it, there is a real opportunity for 
creative learning. 

Let me hasten to interject two thoughts here. First, it is surprising how 
soon the children—some of them at least—will complain about an unde- 
sirable situation if they are given the chance. Second, we cannot expect 
kindergarteners or first graders, or even sixth or eighth graders, to take 
over complete self-government. As the citizens of a community live under 
laws that were enacted years ago, so the children must live under rules 
and regulations previously established, unless and until they establish 
rules of their own. Their part comes in solving new problems as they 
arise and in amending old rules which no longer serve their intended 
purpose. 

To get back to our creative learning situation: as soon as some child has 
noticed the problem, it can be presented to the group as a whole. Previous 
solutions can be brought into the picture but the emphasis should be on 
the children’s own ideas. Free and unrestricted discussion should take place, 
directed by the teacher only to the extent of keeping it on the topic and 
keeping it generally constructive. Of course the discussion will be governed 
by any general rules the children have developed, such as discussing at 
this time only the solution of the problem at hand; one person talking 
at a time; observing the accepted rules of courtesy; and so on. Here we 
have children expressing their own ideas—ideas which, if constructive 
represent progress for them. Thus we have accomplished three major 
purposes: children have developed personally by creative learning; they 
have gained experience in democratic principles and procedures; and a 
problem which might have been a serious one has been solved by the 
children themselves. Self-control has taken over this particular part of 
outside control. We are all aware of how much more readily children will 
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follow a plan which they themselves devised than one imposed upon them. 
Thus time and effort which might have been required for discipline have 
been freed for teaching purposes. 

A second phase of creative democratic living might perhaps be termed 
correcting the “sins of omission” as well as the ‘‘sins of commission’’ such 
as those considered above. Children should be encouraged to think of 
new ideas, new worthwhile group projects, new group action or participa- 
tion which would benefit the school community. The beginnings along 
these lines may be slow. However, by asking leading questions and 
dropping occasional suggestions, the teacher soon can get some pupil to 
thinking. Then if the child’s suggestion is welcomed, discussed, developed, 
and acted upon, this in itself will be a potent means of bringing out other 
suggestions. Creative learning of the highest type is thus developed and 
democratic living is given a tremendous impetus. Moreover, when the 
pupils’ ingenuity is turned toward constructive rather than destructive 
ends, many bothersome problems are automatically eliminated. 


b, LANGUAGE 


Another means of expression is language which involves, however, a 
variety of means. We may speak either individually or together. We may 
write individually or as a group. That which is written may be either 
prose or poetry, and whichever it is, it still may take many forms. 

To express in oral language a child’s own thoughts and feelings is the 
simplest and most universal means of creative activity. It has been said 
that, if we wish to encourage creative thinking, listen to what a child is 
saying. Too often the teacher considers her job to be one of telling only, 
when listening may be much more valuable. We should listen to the 
children when they express their personal ideas and feelings about things. 
We should evaluate what is said, help the group to evaluate it, and see 
that the child is given recognition for ideas that are worthwhile. If this 
is done, the child soon learns to have confidence in his own thinking, which 
in turn makes further creative thinking more probable. In fact, more than 
anything else, the essence of creative learning depends upon the confidence, 
conscious or unconscious, which the child has in his own thoughts. 
This is tremendously influenced by the attitude of adults toward the 
things he says. If his imagination, his personal feelings, his interpretations 
of the things he sees and hears are squelched when they vary from the 
conventional, if he is continually met with ‘‘that isn’t what the book says” 
or “we don’t believe that way,” he soon will learn to doubt and discredit 
his own thinking. If, instead, he is led on to evaluate and develop his own 
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ideas, making corrections where he sees they do not check with reality, 
his powers of creative thinking are developed. Creative thinking then js 
the kernel, the sine gua non of creative learning. The next step is for the 
child to express it in his own way, and even if his own idea is expressed 
conventionally, it is still creative. 

When children reach the point where their ideas begin to be really 
different and individual, they must express them, if at all adequately, in 
ways that are different. Therefore, when this stage is reached, children 
feel the need for a widening vocabulary and more adequate means of 
expression. Now they are ready for help with some of the technics of 
language. 

Writing differs from speaking in a variety of minor ways but essentially 
there is great resemblance. Since writing requires physical skill in manipu- 
lating a pen or pencil, it should not be required of a child in recording 
his creative thinking until these skills have been mastered to the point 
where they no longer constitute a handicap. Perhaps this stage of develop- 
ment often is reached much later in the elementary grades than has been 
usually believed. This will vary with different children, of course, and 
also with the intensity of the child’s desire to express himself. If this 
drive is great enough, no handicap will stop him. If, however, the desire 
is mild and fleeting, the teacher's first interest should be in capturing the 
child’s thought, even if this means that she must write it down as the 
child talks. This may be necessary on any level until the child has gained 
confidence and developed considerable ability to think creatively in the 
area involved. 

The form which a child’s writing takes at any given time depends to 
considerable extent on his own background and experience. If he has 
heard only prose, he will usually express himself thus. Only the more 
daring will try other means. Rhythmic speech is just as natural to children 
as rhythmic movements, but without encouragement few dare to express 
themselves before the group thru either medium. With suitable encourage: 
ment, children from the first grade on make ready use of poetic language. 
Rhyme—which is not essential to poetry—probably should not be stressed 
until the middle grades. If children’s poems “sing” and “swing” and 
express their ideas in their own way, that is enough. Too often, when 4 
teacher tries to get her class to “write poetry,” she holds adult creative 
verses before them as models and standards. Again, she is evaluating the 
finished product instead of the process. 

When children begin early to speak and write in a creative natural 
way, rapid development may be expected as they grow. Moreover, they 
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lity, soon will feel the need of new technics and will welcome the opportunity 
n is to learn language forms. But instruction in such technics should follow 
the rather than precede the child’s need. This may sound like heresy to 
sed teachers of grammar, but if they will sincerely try it, surely they will 
soon convince themselves. 
ally Besides poetry, children want to write stories, essays, and letters, all 
in of which may embody creative thinking and creative expression. Still 
Iren another type of rhythmic speech which has not been mentioned is choral 
: of reading. This is a group activity which requires group thinking, planning, 
; of feeling, and interpretation. It may or may not be creative, depending on 
the training and experience of the children and upon the one who is 
ally leading. It is creative only when there is present a keen sensitivity to, 
ipu- and genuine respect for, the feelings of those involved, so that there is 
ling real interpretation. 
oint 
lop- | ¢. QUANTITATIVE THINKING 
ae Altho quantitative thinking offers just as rich opportunities for creative 
oad learning as any other area of experience, this field must be approached 
this from a different point of view than is ordinarily done if its opportunities 
asi are to be recognized and used. Too often the concepts of number are 
the taught only as routine memory work. “Learn your tables’; ‘learn your 
the processes’; “work all problems assigned’; and “‘keep working until you 
- finally get the right answer.’’ These are familiar injunctions, yet we agree 
the that there is little room for creative learning in this type of approach—or 
little interest either! Perhaps that is one reason why arithmetic is such a 
—- “hard” subject, why so many people decide that they ‘‘just can’t do any- 
ee thing with figures.” 
anal How then can there be creative learning in arithmetic? In creative 
late learning we have said the child must express his own ideas, make his own 
aie interpretations. Obviously he cannot have his own idea about the sum 
age- of seven and eight. Opportunity for his creative thinking comes in finding 
age. new uses for such facts. Making up story problems “like those in the 
Be book’’ will help some children, but this alone hardly fills the bill. If the 
oan child, however, can solve a real life problem by the use of number facts, 
a he will use his information in arithmetic to make a new interpretation. 
seal Teachers may say, “But we don’t have time to teach like that. It takes all 
- the our time to drill in the facts.”” Of them we would ask, ‘““What is the 
| relative length of time required to learn a series of nonsense syllables and 
ail that required to learn a similar list of meaningful items, relating let us 


they say to the welfare of a friend?’’ For too many children arithmetic has 
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been, for the most part, the learning of a series of facts unrelated to 
anything in their lives. Properly taught, it should stimulate creative thinking 
and relate the handling of quantitative facts to their own life problems. 
If this is done, the pupil ever after will “use” his arithmetic as he needs 
it, because it became part of his life—not something divorced from it. 

Teachers who have tried this type of creative teaching report that there 
is much greater interest in arithmetic on the part of the children, that the 
pupils acquire much better understanding of the uses of number, and that 
they make much greater use of arithmetic in solving their own everyday 
problems. Also, the pupils are ready to concentrate on learning facts, and 
consequently learn them much more quickly, when they see where and 
how these facts are needed. When children see the practical results of a 
wrong answer, if it affects them personally, their interest in learning num- 
ber combinations and correct arithmetic processes is much greater than 
if the only penalty of nonlearning is a lower grade on a report card. 

A small beginning in creative number work can be made by using 
some classroom or school project. The children will be encouraged first 
of all to bring up the questions that they must answer concerning it. Then 
they will plan ways of finding the answers. From this beginning the 
children will bring in problems that relate to both personal and group 
interests. Of course the teacher must have well in mind all the number 
facts and processes which are appropriately learned by children of this 
age and maturity level. Also, she will need to be alert, if she is to get 
all the values possible from the situations presented. If a large number 
of such situations are introduced, and if the teacher is awake to all possi- 
bilities, there is little likelihood that any significant phase of arithmetic 
will be “‘left out.”” We do not mean to imply that a textbook in arithmetic 
should not be used. It should be used, however, as a tool in helping the 
child to gain the information and abilities he wants to gain—not as a 
complete course of study, to be followed page by page. 


d. GRAPHIC ART 


In the field of pictorial art, as elsewhere, we find wide difference of 
opinion as to what is and is not creative. There are those who say that art 
is purely intellectual; or, that all people cannot know art; or. again, that 
art requires special talent. We have just finished an era of believing 
some of these things, of teaching art much as we taught mathematics and 
English. We have marched our children into “the special art room,” 
sat them down, and said to them, “Now children, you are not prepared 
to create until you have mastered certain principles and elements of att, 
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the color theories, and all about perspective drawing.’”’ Then, regular tests 
have been given to determine mastery of these unbending, nonchanging 
rules. The creative piece of work was always secondary to the rules. 

Later we began to ask, “Is art only emotional?”” And we have seen 
attempts made to teach it as if it were, especially with groups of Mexican 
and Negro children. But when the children were left completely free 
to do and choose as they wanted over a long period, the results finally 
became stale. They progressed to a certain degree and stopped. Self- 
expression repeated itself, or wore itself out, because young children have 
limited background resources upon which to draw. Yes, it takes more 
than a brush in a child’s hands and his use of it to apply color to paper 
to insure creative learning. We see now that neither extreme is the 
answer. From these two, however, a new philosophy has been set up. 
What is this new philosophy? Is it not that we need to develop the creative 
approach in all individuals? 

Let us first pave the way, then, for free creative expression by handing 
art instruction back to the homeroom teacher. Let us free our children 
by making it possible for them to exercise their creative impulses during 
any period of the school day instead of only in a special period set aside 
for their creative impulses to function. Art taught in this manner becomes 
part of the child’s very life and is synchronized with the functional aspects 
of his activities. 

In the second place, let us not try to make professional artists out of 
our youngsters. Let us permit them to paint, draw, and model with clay 
because it is human to create and because the creative approach to all 
things is worth developing. It would seem desirable to avoid making art 
a procession of do’s and don’ts which paralyze creative endeavor and 
engender dislike. However, we must not neglect evaluation, both by 
others and by the child himself. 

One art teacher has two rooms for the use of her classes. When a child 
sets to work on a drawing or painting, he goes into the art room where 
he makes his plans and works along toward the fulfilment of them, chang- 
ing them as he goes, perhaps, in order to express a little better the thing 
he has in mind. Then, all at once, something does not work out quite 
right. He cannot make his drawing say what he wants to express. He 
has a definite problem in technic. At this point he goes into the workroom 
where there are models of all sorts and a wide variety of materials. He 
selects what he wants to use and works on his special problem with the 
teacher's help until he has mastered the troublesome technic. Then he 
goes back to his original work. 
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Relatively few teachers have such facilities, but all can follow out the 
general method. We can help a child who has a problem by getting him 
to work it out on another paper, or perhaps by doing it ourselves on another 
paper to show the child how it can be worked out. In the latter case, we 
should take away our sketch as soon as the child understands what we are 
trying to show him. Especially should the teacher resist the temptation 
to take over, or to “touch up,” a child’s drawing. 

Thru all these procedures we seek to give the child proper balance 
between freedom and learning. If he is guided and given rules and facts 
only when he needs them, he will benefit from thera much more than if 
they are given to him before he needs them. Certainly his work should 
be discussed with him and with the class as a whole, but suggestions 
and guidance can be given without placing the customary emphasis on art 
principles, art elements, and other conventional rules. 


€. MUSIC 


More teachers shy away from creative music, perhaps, than from any 
other form of creative activity. The reason seems to be that so few of 
them have had any personal experience with it. Many have learned music 
as a formal subject, if at all. In their singing or playing experiences, if 
the score was not followed slavishly it was “wrong.” Only such unique 
people as song writers and composers had the license to write music of 
their own and then only because they had spent long years in studying 
the mechanics and technics of music writing. Is it surprising that teachers 
so trained are appalled at the idea of children writing music? Children 
are expected to draw their own pictures, at least occasionally, and to write 
their own stories, also occasionally. But to write music, that is something 
different! Music has already been written; it is one’s job to teach children 
to appreciate it. This is the point of view held by many teachers. 

Let us do a little creative thinking of our own. Our aim is to help 
children express themselves—their thoughts and feelings. Is there any 
medium as effective as music for expressing emotion? When we are happy 
our first impulse is to sing. All folk music has been developed by different 
groups of people who have sought to express their own feelings, joys, 
sorrows, Oppressions, or religious fervor. Why, then, should not children 
express their moods thru music, either thru familiar tunes or their own 
tunes? In this field, as in others, the emphasis has been too much on the 
finished product and too little on what went on within the child. 

Standards in music are extremely rigid. Let us suppose that every time 
a certain child draws a line in a picture which is not just what his teacher 
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thinks it should be, he is told that it is wrong and made to do it over 
and over again until it meets these preconceived standards. How much free 
drawing of pictures would that child do? But when a child sings, he must 
match tones, get the time just right, and in every way meet the teacher's 
requirements. Not until we can free the child’s musical expression to the 
extent that his other types of expression have been set free will we begin 
to get creative music. 

Another handicap to creative music lies in the fact that children can 
draw almost any time ‘‘without disturbing the class,” but if a child starts 
to sing, that just will not do! Should there not be certain periods during 
the day, therefore, when children will not be disturbed by someone’s 
singing? Surely there are construction periods, physical activity periods, 
and such, when a child should be allowed to express his feelings in song 
without serious interruption of the work of his fellows. Such a period, 
indeed, is the natural time to sing. That is how folk tunes came into 
being. One person started out from the “fullness of his heart’’ and another 
either joined in or went on where he left off. 

Creative music is not the setting down on paper of a series of notes 
which various children have sung “because the class decided they would 
write a song.” Instead it is a child’s own expression of his feelings, 
musically, which provides emotional release and satisfaction and results 
in self-confidence and progress in the purposeful use of this medium. 

One of the most promising trends in the field of music today is the 
change in attitude toward the science and notation of music. The learning 
of these technics is now being put off until considerably later than was 
once true, depending largely on when the children are ready for them. 
When they get to the point where such knowledge helps to answer some 
of their problems about music, then it can be presented with profit. As in 
the field of number work and art, technics are introduced as the child 
needs them and not for the sake of the technics themselves. 

Instrumental music still tends to stress reading skill. It still gives children 
their start in music by expecting them to master note reading, time, and 
the mechanical management of a complicated instrument all together. Only 
a few schools give children the opportunity to experiment at first with 
a variety of simple instruments, to make up their music as they go along, 
and to gain familiarity with and basic understanding of various types of 
instruments. Even in such schools the end product, all too often, is the 
important thing and a child or an orchestra that can perform in public is 
more important than the development and creative learning of individuals. 
However, one encouraging symptom is that chamber music and ensembles 
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are increasing in popularity because music educators are discovering that 
musicianship is better stimulated and more readily acquired in small groups 
than in large ones. More singing, too, is being done for the love of it. 

Appreciation of music, we are beginning to realize, can neither be 
taught, measured, tested, nor graded. Some teachers, of course, still are 
so afraid that the child will prefer modern dance music to the classics 
that the latter are stuffed down his throat and the former denied him— 
the worst possible approach, as all students of the psychology and per- 
versity of human nature know. Such teachers obviously do not have suffi- 
cient confidence in the essential worth of “‘good music’’ to believe that 
it will be enjoyed for itself alone. Music, however, is something to be 
acquired by a long series of happy and diversified musical experiences. 
It is not something to be labeled good or bad. Children are to be given 
experiences with all kinds, each one of which has its peculiar value, pur- 
pose, and time of appropriateness. A child’s tastes will change as he 
develops. One may rest assured that, if he hears “good music” in a 
happy situation often enough to become familiar with it, he will come to 
enjoy it. Else why has such music already stood the test of time? 


f. CONSTRUCTION 


Construction offers a wide variety of activities. It may involve building 
a playhouse by stacking large building blocks. It may mean making things 
from orange crates with hammer and nails and saw. It may be construction 
with paper or even modeling with clay. It involves physical manipulation, 
often of the large muscle type. It satisfies the child’s desire to make things. 
It can be quite routine and mechanical, or it can be an excellent medium of 
creative thinking. If it is teacher-inspired and teacher-directed, it is probably 
the former. If not, it may be either. If thru construction activities the child 
expresses some idea or feeling of his own and thereby makes progress in 
his own thinking or means of expression, then that experience may prop- 
erly be called creative learning. 


g. DRAMATIC EXPERIENCES 


A logical ally of construction activities and one that is often combined 
with them is drama. The preschool child is in turn a mother, a mouse, 
or a motor boat as the ideas occur to him. Later, also, he pretends to be 
each of these in turn as a part of casual play. Then comes the time when 
he gives thought and planning to his portrayal of a character. Any and 
all of these stages give excellent opportunity for creative thinking. They 
are the stuff of imaginative living. Yet, at times, dramatic play has been 
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so teacher-directed and dominated that all the life in it has been squeezed 
out. A child wants to play a story he has read. If he varies or adds to the 
incidents, he may be corrected and told he is wrong. Is the play then to be 
a test of reading comprehension? Could this not be tested some other way 
and give him this opportunity for creative thinking? 

In children’s dramatizations they encounter many problems. Here are 
wonderful opportunities for the exercise of ingenuity—and what is in- 
genuity, if not the implementation of creative thinking? Even when the 
children’s playing tends to follow set patterns and to be repeated day 
after day without worthwhile additions, the alert teacher can readily pose 
problems and situations which will provide the needed stimulus to renewed 
creative effort. 


h. RHYTHMIC MOTION 


Perhaps the most elemental means of expression is rhythmic bodily 
movement. Excellent work with this medium has been done with young 
children which, if followed up, could be successfully continued at the 
higher grade levels. Children without this early experience usually have de- 
veloped too much self-consciousness and restraint by the time they reach the 
middle and upper grades to enter freely into rhythmic activities. Experi- 
ments have shown, however, that older children can learn to use and to 
profit from rhythmic expression and also that, on occasion, this medium 
is extremely valuable even for adult groups. As an integrative factor it 
unites thoughts, feelings, and bodily movements in a single purpose. 

The usual procedure is to use music and have each child derive his 
own feelings and responses independently. Effective teachers do not say, 
“Now listen. This music skips, this part hops, and this runs.” That is her 
interpretation, or the interpretation of the editor of the collection, or that 
of someone else. The response we want is the child’s own. The children 
should listen with eyes closed until they have a feeling for the music, then 
each will respond in his own way. Recognition should be given for effective 
individual reactions. We do not seek uniformity. However, let us say 
again that merely because a response is different, it is not necessarily 
creative. The emphasis should be on the child’s own feelings and inter- 
pretative processes and not on the end product. 

At a later stage of development, children will be able to interpret thru 
thythmic movements their reactions to poems, stories, and all sorts of 
sounds, such as an airplane’s roar, a train’s smooth, swift movement, or 
the clatter of a horse and wagon along the pavement. 
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IV. What Is Creative Teaching? 


So far the discussion has been focused on the child’s part in creative 
learning. What should the teacher’s part be? We think of creative teachers 
as those who utilize all they know about method and children to get rather 
unusual results in terms of responses. Their media of expression are neither 
paints nor words, but children. When they handle their media (children) 
so as to draw out creative child performance, we term the teaching, “‘cre- 
ative.’ What help do theory and practice afford for those who wish to 
make their work creative? 

First, the teacher who would be creative must free himself from conven- 
tional thinking. Much of it may be good, but whatever he accepts as 
valid must be arrived at thru his own thinking and not merely accepted 
because it was passed down to him. The wider his background and under- 
standing of both children and the things in which they are interested, the 
more valuable his thinking is likely to be. He must establish purposes 
and aims in terms of child reaction, then ‘‘figure out’’ ways to accomplish 
them. The more creative his planning, the more creative will be his teach- 
ing and the more creative the children’s learning. As in the case of the 
learner, the teacher must learn to trust his own thinking when evaluation 
shows it to be worthwhile. He must dare to be different, altho recognizing 
full well that difference alone is not the criterion of creativeness. A 
teaching situation may be like that which involves seven plus eight, 
where a different response is wrong. The teacher must continually check 
his teaching against the established goals. Since he is seeking to accomplish 
something definite and worthwhile, each step he takes should show progress 
toward the goals selected. 

The teaching profession has developed too many ready-made technics 
which are applied again and again in certain situations, regardless of 
varying conditions or the excellence of results. These might be likened 
to a patent medicine: ‘For headache and that tired feeling, use so-and-so’s 
purple pills, guaranteed.” Their use brings occasional and partial relief, 
but another unfortunate habit is added. We would all agree that for per- 
manent relief from the headache a thoro diagnosis of the situation is the 
first requirement. Then the doctor, with his background of knowledge and 
experience, “figures out’ a treatment. Since no two people or no two 
“cases” are exactly alike, the treatment he prescribes will be designed for 
a particular purpose and for one individual. That is creative doctoring, 
and creative teaching follows the same pattern. 

The creative teacher, therefore, must have a solid foundation of knowl 
edge, a good understanding of whatever problem is at hand, and the self- 
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confidence and courage to let one solve the other in whatever way seems 
to result in the greatest creative learning for the child. Accounts of others’ 
experiences may help, may point the way or establish confidence, but since 
creative teaching depends on those who are to learn, it must necessarily 
be different always. 

If creative teaching consists of using all that one knows about method 
and the learners to arouse unusual responses in the latter, certain interesting 
examples of creative teaching can be derived from the practices followed 
in the United States Navy which, at the beginning of the war, was faced 
with the problem of greatly expanding its trained personnel. The abilities 
required were, and are, many and diverse. In many cases men with an 
excellent background in one field had to be retrained in a completely 
new field. From farms and cities thruout the nation came those who had 
to man the fighting ships. They had to learn how to fight under the sea, 
on the sea, and in the air. It was a job in which “more learning in less 
time’ was of the utmost importance. Time meant lives. 

The usual training procedure is to develop understanding, then follow 
with actual doing. No man can learn to shoot a gun effectively without 
actually shooting one. However, it is possible to teach him many things 
he needs to know before he should be allowed to shoot. Moreover, he 
can thoroly understand the procedure in abandoning ship before he receives 
training in that specific skill. In making such contributions to the training 
program, visual aids have proved invaluable. 

Often it is impossible to give actual experience, in which case films have 
been the best possible substitute. For every one who has had a chance actually 
to swim thru burning oil during training, hundreds have seen the films 
showing how it must be done. For every person who has had a chance 
actually to fire a gun at enemy planes, hundreds have had the experience of 
“firing” a gun at planes that are diving on him from a screen. 

The Navy’s lookouts, scanning sky and sea, on whose alertness the 
safety of the ship depends, learn many things from films. The job of the 
lookout seems quite standardized. One’s immediate reaction is that they 
are taught only certain skills. Their equipment is standardized; their method 
of reporting an object sighted is standardized. Yet the difference between 
the good lookout and the poor lookout is marked, and in most cases the 
difference is a result of training. The good lookout realizes the importance 
of his job, that the safety of his ship, his mates, and perhaps of a whole 
convoy depends upon him. He knows the importance of adaptation to 
darkness for he understands how his eyes work. He knows his equipment 
and how to use it. He has skill, yes, but he has something more. He has 
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understanding and a motivation that will drive him to do more than jus 
his routine job. That “extra something” is the result of excellent training 

Visual aids have made a real contribution toward that ‘‘extra something.” 
They have given every navy man a front seat in navy experience. They 
have contributed especially to motivation and understanding. To watch a 
group of hospital corpsmen sitting in a darkened room in a dispensary 
while a new technic is explained to them by means of a film; to see part 
of a crew of a fighter ship sitting on the edge of their bunks watching an 
explanation of their gunsights which is being flashed on the bulkheads; to 
sit in with the ships’ officers in the wardroom as they watch a film on the 
rules of the road; to observe a group of WAVES yoemen learning from a 
film the intricacies of naval correspondence; or to join a company of “new 
boots’ watching and listening to “Ships Nomenclature” so that their lan- 
guage can get some “‘sea legs’’ to it; one cannot but be convinced that 
audio-visual aids are contributing that “extra something.” 

Many public schools, too, are making effective use of the many audio- 
visual aids now available. While, fortunately, school learning does not 
involve the immediate possibility of life or death as in navy training, yet 
visual aids, if properly used, can add that “extra something’’ even to our 
regular school routines. They provide a combination of drive and under- 
standing that carry children far. 


V. Implications for the Principal 


Just as we have creative learning and creative teaching, so also we may 
have creative administration. In fact, one essential of creative teaching is 
that the atmosphere be such that creative learning can take place. Teachers 
must be permitted to experiment, to try something different. The principal 
may help to prevent “‘wrong answers” by helping teachers to evaluate theit 
plans, but failure need not be especially feared. Even a few failures mixed 
with the signal successes which creative teaching is certain to bring surely 
would represent a marked improvement over the traditional system. 

But creative administration has a responsibility further than merely per- 
mitting experimentation. It is responsible for stimulating creative activity 
on the part of the teachers, just as the teachers must do in the case of their 
pupils. Creative principals must set up situations that challenge the teachers 
thinking. They must help teachers to see that new approaches are possible. 
They must help them to set their own goals and to evaluate their plans for 
reaching them. Still further, creative principals must help the teachers to 
evaluate the activities of their children, not in terms of end products but 
in terms of child development. 
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Poetry Writing in a 6A Language Class 


Mildeed a 
| HE point of view 


held in the Oklahoma Avenue School is that the chief function of teaching 
is not to pour out information but rather to guide pupils—to guide them 
carefully, step by step, in gaining worthwhile understandings and in de- 
veloping certain useful abilities. Moreover, we regard attitudes as being no 
less important than information or skills and believe that teachers must be 
concerned with the emotional outcomes of their work no less than with the 
pupils’ intellectual achievements. If these things be true, then motivation 
is basic to the successful pursuit of any unit of instruction and courses of 
study must be adapted to both the children’s interests and their attained 
levels of mental development. Genuine incentives must be provided; pupils 
must want to acquire the desired attitudes, understandings, and skills. 
Instruction will be organized not according to some predetermined rigid 
outline but in a flexible pattern which allows for variations according to 
conditions in the pupils’ natural environment. Course of study outlines will 
be used as general guides but only in that way. 

In the area of language instruction several implications from the fore- 
going premises seem clear. The successful teacher must make the pupils 
want to speak and write correctly—not merely to work for a passing grade. 
Emphasis will be placed on correct usage rather than on memory work— 
on social language, which alone can motivate pupils to master such rules 
of grammar as they really need. Finally, abundant opportunities will be 
given to the pupils to express themselves in both written and oral creative 
work. 

Consistent with these principles of language instruction, we recently 
carried out in a 6A language class a project in creative writing with special 
emphasis on the writing of original poems. In our school, Grades VI thru 
VIII are operated on the junior high-school plan. For several reasons the 
work in writing original poems was undertaken with the 6A pupils rather 
than with those of a later grade. Specifically we felt that (a) these pupils 
should be saved from acquiring the rather widespread dislike for poetry 
which many children have, (b) appreciation for poetry ought to be de- 
veloped early, (c) the younger children tend to be more receptive to sug- 


oo 


Mrs. Anderson is a teacher in the Oklahoma Avenue School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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gestions, and (d) whatever wholesome results could be achieved in Grade 
VI would carry forward thru the language work of all the later grades, 
Our practices in motivating the work will now be briefly described and a 
few samples will be included of the original poems produced by these 
sixth-grade pupils. 


Arousing the Pupils’ Interest 


Altho the motivation which comes from a series of initial questions is 
relatively short lived and too superficial to arouse sustained pupil interest, 
such questions have their place. Our project began with such questions as: 
What is poetry? How many of you enjoy poetry? Do you have a favorite 
poem? and so on. We were agreeably surprised at the number of pupils 
who indicated that they liked poetry. The class discussion tended to arouse 
and strengthen interests and brought out several interesting facts about the 
nature of poetry. For example, the fact that poetry is characterized by 
beauty and rhythm; that a poem often records a great joy or sorrow; that 
the most commonplace person or thing is transformed as if by magic when 
it becomes the topic of a well-written poem; that poetry is word music; and 
that in a poem a few words often say a great deal because of the subtle and 
powerful suggestions that poems frequently call forth. 

Reading poems to the class was another device used to promote interest 
in poetry. Because children like stories, the teacher read to them first such 
narrative poems as ‘“The Highwayman’”’ by Alfred Noyes. Later, when the 
class seemed ready for them, lyric poems were read and discussed such as 
“Trees” by Joyce Kilmer. Thru their discussion of this poem the pupils 
became aware of the trees’ prayerful attitude toward God, of their service as 
a shelter for birds, of their oneness with snow and rain, of the author's 
humility when referring to himself in the concluding lines. Following the 
discussion of any lyric poem, it was always read aloud again to reinforce its 
total meaning and strengthen the children’s appreciation of it. 

Following one such period, the class was asked if anyone knew a nature 
poem that he particularly liked. The response to this question was quite 
meager but the pupils agreed that each would try to find a good nature 
poem and bring it to class soon. Several enjoyable lessons were devoted to 
the reading of these poems by the pupils. 


Creative Writing Begins 


Thru the steps just described the children had acquired enough interest 
in poetry and sufficient acquaintance with its general style that they seemed 
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ready for the question, ‘“Would you like to learn how to write original 
poems?’’ Their response was enthusiastic and spontaneous. Their ambition 
and faith in themselves were further strengthened when they found, in 
assigned reference reading, that William Cullen Bryant began writing 
poems at the age of nine and that John Greenleaf Whittier began to write 
poems while he was a mere boy, after reading and becoming interested in 
some of the poems of Robert Burns. 

The meter and rhyme patterns of a few of the nature poems brought in 
by the pupils were discussed. Among the simple poems used in this analy- 
sis were “The Planting of the Apple Tree,” ‘To a Fringed Gentian,” “A 
Sudden Shower,” and ‘‘King Solomon and the Ants.” 

Next, each member of the class wrote a paragraph story, a description of 
something, or a short explanation of some thought he had had. These were 
first corrected as prose paragraphs and the pupils then tried to change them 
into the form of poems. To get the work started a few were written on the 
blackboard, wholly or in part. When the poems were completed the pupils 
read and discussed each of them, correcting errors in rhyme or rhythm and 
calling attention to deviations from the real thought, story, or purpose of 
the poem. 

Word study, the writing of a thought in transposed word order rather 
than the natural one for the sake of rhyme, vocabulary work, and the use 
of contractions for the sake of meter, became the points of emphasis in 
several language lessons at this stage of the project, and from time to time 
later in the year. In fact, nearly all the language work in this 6A class 
during the entire semester was motivated, directly or indirectly, by the 
pupils’ desire to write better poems. 


A Few Typical Poems 


The following verses, altho above the average for the class as a whole, 
are quite representative of the better original poems written by members 
of this 6A class. 


THE FOX HUNT A LITTLE MOUSE 
Fog horn and hound are saluting the On the corner stood a gray house; 
day ; In it ran a little white mouse. 


Sly from his covert the fox slips away. The mouse was a pest, 
Swift tho he scampers, we'll double And we did our best 
our pace. To set a trap. 
Up, hunters! Off to the joys of the And, with a snap, 
chase. We soon caught the little white mouse. 
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THE SUN 
The sun is very bright, 
It gives us lots of light; 
And when I am lying on my bed 


It seems to say, ‘“Get up, Sleepyhead.” 


The sun is very bright, 
It gives us lots of light; 
And when I am on my way to play 


It smiles and says, “Be happy today.” 


IS IT SOAP OR FISH? 


The soap that’s in the bathroom 
Lies quiet in the dish, 

But when I climb into the tub, 
It turns into a fish. 

I try to hold him tightly, 

But then he wriggles so, 

That I’m afraid of hurting him 
And have to let go. 


I feel him just behind me, 

And then away he goes, 

And with his fins and waggly tail 
He tickles all my toes. 

I never knew a gold fish 

So slippery as him, 

And not a single minnow that 
Could beat him at a swim. 


Evidence of Genuine Interest 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


FOR VICTORY 


We may not have our coffee, 

Or the sugar for our tea, 

And we can’t spread our butter 
Like in days that used to be. 
We have to have a ration card 
To get a juicy steak, 

But if we love our country, 
What difference does this make? 


We may not get the gasoline 

To run our cars each day; 

We may have some deductions 
For war bonds in our pay. 

We may not live on Easy Street, 
The way we used to do, 

But we won't whine or grumble— 
To Uncle Sam we're true. 


We may not often have the chance 
To bask in the sun’s bright rays; 
Perhaps we have to work and slave 
On sultry summer days. 

But we can sacrifice these things! 
We'll give up all our joys; 

All we want is Victory 

And the safety of our boys. 


At no time during the semester was any mark given on the poems the 
pupils produced, nor was any pupil ever forced to write a poem to receive 
a passing grade. The writing of original poems was kept entirely voluntary 
—something to be done solely for the joy of doing it. Yet, every week, 
one or more members of the class would bring in completed or partly 
finished poems for approval or correction and each issue of the school 
paper has carried one or more poems by members of this 6A language class. 
We were gratified to have these tangible indications that the project was 


worthwhile. 
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Our Class Newspaper 


Margaret Barnelt 


O, Friday of the 


first week of school the children of a combined second- and third-grade 
classroom decided that they would like to prepare and issue a weekly news- 
paper in which they could write what had happened in their room, then 
take it home to read to their mothers. The children suggested that their 
newspaper should have news, some health and safety rules, a story, and 
advertisements for such things as war stamps, milk, and hot lunches. 

They set to work, then and there, to prepare the first edition which 
would appear the following Monday. The brief news items were worked 
out first, then the story. That first Friday the teacher wrote the different 
items on the blackboard as the children dictated. As the work progressed 
she called attention to the capitalization of names and of the first words in 
sentences, to the indentation of new paragraphs or new thoughts, and to 
the use of periods and question marks at the end of sentences. After each 
sentence was written, a child read it aloud. Changes were suggested; words 
were put in which gave “‘better pictures.’” Then when each news item was 
completed, it was read again—perhaps more than once. 

The children dictated their story, as well as the more simple news items, 
because it seemed important that their imaginations should not be limited 
by lack of skill in writing and spelling. First they chose a title from several 
that were suggested. Then the ideas came thick and fast. The teacher wrote 
these suggestions on paper, for she had to catch ideas and phrases quickly. 
Sometimes the teacher chose the best ‘‘next sentence,” sometimes public 
approval was clearly evident, and a few times a vote was taken with respect 
to which of two or more ideas should be used. The simple story which re- 
sulted can be fairly described as an interesting first sentence, a few incidents 
leading up to an exciting climax, and a happy ending. 

The pupils decided to call their newspaper ‘‘News of Room 9.” The 
first edition was only a double column front and back of a single sheet of 
typing paper, including a few spaces for original illustrations. The children 
were delighted, however, with the paper’s reception. The principal and 
their mothers praised it. The children of the seventh grade wrote a letter 
asking for a copy each week for their reading table. 

The next week the boys and girls wrote the newspaper themselves. On 


Miss Barnett is a teacher in the E, C. White School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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the blackboard were listed all the headings they wanted to use and each 
child selected the subject on which he wished to write. Following these 
preferences as far as possible, the group chose four pupils to work on each 
subject. One pupil was the writer, one the speller, one the critic, and one 
the reader. 

Friday morning each group went to its assigned place at the blackboard. 
It was decided that if any group wanted to use a word they could not spell, 
they would write the initial sound and draw a line. The word could be 
filled in later. As the children worked, the teacher went from group to 
group, listening and making an occasional suggestion. At the end of fif- 
teen minutes the pupils took their seats and each reader, in turn, read his 
committee’s work. Only one group had finished; many had only a line or 
two; one had barely started. After each item was read the entire class set 
to work, correcting errors and suggesting improvements. When they had 
finished, the reader read the item again and if it now satisfied the group, it 
was accepted for publication. 

The children were given a chance to choose new committees each week. 
Some stayed on the same committee several weeks, while others chose a 
new one each time. By Christmas every group was able to complete its work 
in the fifteen-minute period, sometimes filling its assigned space on the 
blackboard and finishing on paper. 

From time to time during the year new topics were added and the chil- 
dren began to run by-lines. One boy, after receiving a set of encyclopedias 
for his birthday, started a “Do You Know” column. His best friend 
worked with him on this feature in which they asked two questions one 
week and published the answers and two new questions the next. Two other 
boys started a nature column which caused them to spend some time each 
week in searching out new items of interest from the nature study books. 
A comic strip also was introduced. These were strips of three or four pic- 
tures with writing beneath each one. They told a continued story but the 
story was limited to three episodes, that is, was completed in not more than 
three weekly editions, so that more pupils could participate. The titles were 
varied, such as ‘“The Adventures of Powder Puff, the Rabbit,” “Jumper, an 
Indian Boy,” ““Lonesome, a Baby Skunk,” ‘Wonder Fish” (a goldfish with 
supernatural powers), “Billy, a Cowboy,” “Billy, the Goat,’”” and “War 
between the Ants and the Beetles.” 

One little girl who was very good in art drew a series of pictures illus- 
trating health rules. A boy drew a “camouflage” picture in which the 
reader had to find a certain thing. He got his idea from an adult magazine 
but his pictures were based on the nature column. 
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One issue of the newspaper carried a special feature. Peter, who was a 
timid, ill-adjusted boy, worked off and on for several days on a sheet of 
pictures in comic-book style. His production, entitled “Super Peter,’”” was 
a nine-year-old’s daydream transferred to paper. He was the hero. Single- 
handed he overcame a bandit who tried to rob him, disarmed the desper- 
ado, and took him to jail. The bandit escaped and tried to get revenge, 
but Peter again tricked him and returned him to the police. The last pic- 
ture showed the handcuffed bandit standing in front of a police sergeant’s 
desk, with a policeman on either side and a large American flag beside the 
desk. “Super Peter’ was saluting the flag with his right hand, while the gun 
in his left hand was pointed at the bandit! Altho there was nothing original 
or beautiful in the pictures or theme, it went into the next issue of the 
paper. In the admiration it drew from the children, Peter found a new 
source of satisfaction and prestige and began to find his niche. From that 
time on, he eagerly worked on various committees and offered his ideas as 
the group stories were being developed. 

To encourage original writing by individual pupils, a hatbox with a 
slit in the top was painted and a sign, “Surprise Box,’ was put on it. Any 
child who wanted to write a poem, story, riddle, or just a thought that no 
one else had written or said, wrote it and dropped it into the box at any time 
during the week. Sometimes they wrote at home. The best thoughts were 
published under the heading, “Surprise.” “Signs of Fall’ was considered 
good. 


SIGNS OF FALL 


When we look out of our school window 
We see the tops of many trees. 

Some look like the tops of hills. 

Others look like giant ladies’ fans. 


Every Wednesday morning the first thirty minutes were devoted to a 
“Quiet Hour.” This was a free time when each child might choose some- 
thing he wanted to do—read, draw, paint, or write. During that time any- 
one who wished might come and sit beside the teacher at the reading table 
and dictate a story, a poem, or a thought. Some of these went into the paper. 
Others were typed for the children’s own books. From one pupil’s medita- 
tion came these thoughts: 

Snowy, foggy morning! 

Smoke came out the chimneys 

And curled and circled up like big black clouds. 
The sky was gray. 


I watched from the window. 
Men and women looked like shadows passing by. 








FIGURE I 


NEWS OF ROGH 9 
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25S 
We heave three gold fish. 
Their names are Skipper, Spot, 
and Wiggley. 
Judith, Marilyn, and Larry 
brought thea. 





In this space each pupil 
made an original drawing of 
the three goldfish. 











We have two new turtles, 
Their names are Dougie III and 
Dougie IV, 

We are making a map of the 
Plaza District. 

We heard Dr. Hunt on the 
radio Monday, Next day he 
visited us, His voice sounded 


the same as it did over the 


HBALTS 

Eat good vegetables every 
day. 

Do you get twelve hours’ 
sleep every night? 

Do you eat all the food 
on your plate? 

We should keep our feet dry 
in rainy weather. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

We are going to have a pe- 
per sale Tuesday. 

Hot Lunch! Every Wednesday. 





In this space each pupil 
drew a picture of the new 
turtles. 











JOKE 
Mise Barnett said, "Bring om 


GLUB_MEBTINGS 
We had a meeting of the 
K.C.A.V.S. club Wednesday, 
The Victory Service Club 
met Priday, October 2. 


OBBIES 
By Marjean 
I have twenty story-book 
dolls. 
I have a little doll that 
can go in a out shell. 


A RIDGE 
It is black. 
It has big eyes. 
It says, "Whol Mhoi” 
What is it? 





In this space each pupil 


drew a picture of the owl. 











SAT 


Keep the sand 1 thy 
pile. It ie then tery 
safety, 


20 200 Bon 
By Peter and Sharm 
Long ago dinosaur uy 
hundreds of years, a 
they die off? (See ty 
next week, ) 
r to 1 


There are hundred y 
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Bill Wable found np 
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LPCRTANT 

Collect all scrap wij 
Collect all old lays, 4 
Sam needs then, 


it 
(page 2) 


























radio, your milk for money!" 
(page 1) 
DOPEY, THE Duce 
(Color these pictures) 
VW NG Y 
{1 7 
Once there was a One day he was Suddenly he heard 
duck. His name was walking in the woods. a noise, It sounded 


Dopey. 


like this, "S-s-s--". 


(To be continued) 


NEATIER 


The weather is warmer, The 
nights are cool. The days are 


warm. Fall is here. 


SIGNS OF FALL 
The leaves are turning 
different colors. 


They are beginning to fall. 





In this space each pupil 
drew a picture of a tree 


with the leaves falling. 
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(Chapter 3) 

Finally Dougie arrived at 
the Marine Recruiting Station. 
He walked right up to the 

officer. 

"I want to join the Marines, 
sir," he said, 

"What!" said the officer, 
greatly surprised, His mouth 
opened as wide as it would go. 

Then the officer said, "Tou 
can't join the Marines. You 


are only « little turtle! 


"But I want to help ay 
country, sir," said Dougie. 

"I can carry messages under 
my shell without ever being 
suspected, I can go on land 
and sea." 

"But you are too slow," 
said the officer. "A carrier 
pigeon is much faster. And 
you cannot march." 

“But I have an idea,” he 
said. "I know what you can 
do." 

The officer took Dougie 


into another roca, 


A man painted Dougis': 
blue. Then he wrote wiij 
"JOIN THE U. S. MARI’ 

"Tou can be our Mase! 
said the officer, 

So Dougie stayed at ty 
Marine Recruiting Statia, 
And everyone who sar hay 
the sign on his back mis 
said, "JOIN THE 0, S, Wa 

Dougie was very prov 4 
help his country, 


(The end) 











In this space each pupil drew a picture of Dougie 
with his blue shell and the sign on his back. 








(page 4) 
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As the year progressed the writing became more individual. There were 
more topics than could be handled by the original committee procedure, 
so the various subjects were chosen and assigned early in the week to differ- 
ent individuals or groups. The deadline was Thursday night. Sometimes 
the articles were written on paper; sometimes they were written on the 
blackboard and copied. All items were checked over and corrected for 
spelling and then were handed back to be rewritten, if necessary, on Friday. 
Since one of the pupil’s mothers cut the stencils for the paper, the class 
agreed that the articles going to her had to be especially well written and in 
correct form. 

By dictation and personal conferences and thru the development of 
group stories, opportunities were given to the child whose lack of writing 
skill or desire to translate his own thoughts to paper kept him from giving 
expression freely to his own creative ideas. The children’s stories were 
varied, but usually dealt with animals and exciting adventures. A few of the 
titles were: “The Roll Away Tire,” “Bozo, the Hound Dog Detective,” and 
“The Adventure of Dougie, the Turtle.” The final chapter of this last- 
named story, about a little turtle who wanted to join the Marines “‘because 
he could go on land and on sea,” appears in the sample copy of the news- 
paper reproduced on page 26. 











A Church for Easter 
Atclen Barnhart and Lucile Kroesamle 


CO), Monday morn- 


ing the kindergarten children often talked about their Sunday School ex- 
periences. Sometimes we counted to see how many had gone the day before, 
and talked about such questions as (a) Why do people go to church? (b) 
What different kinds of churches are there? (c) What do they talk about in 
churches? and (d) What kind of music do they have in churches? 

In such a Monday morning discussion a few weeks before Easter we 
decided that it would be nice for our class to visit a church, all together. 
So we arranged to visit a Lutheran church that is only two blocks from out 
school. The minister was there to welcome us and show us thru the build- 
ing. The organist, who happened to be rehearsing, played several selec- 
tions on the pipe organ for us. He played softly, loudly, and introduced 
many variations by means of the special stops, chimes, and so on. The 
children were greatly interested in the organ. They noticed the arrange- 
ment of the console and pipes with reference to the pulpit and choir loft. 
They took particular notice, too, of the stained glass windows. 

When we returned to school and were talking about our experiences at 
the church, we decided to build a church of our own for Easter—‘‘because 
most people go to church, at least at Easter time!”’—and to plan an Easter 
program for the mothers. The remainder of this article tells how the proj- 
ect was carried out. 


I. Building the Church 


As framework for the church we used twenty-six orange crates: three 
“columns,” three crates high on either side, and two “‘columns,”’ four 
crates high in front. Laths were used to fasten this framework together, 
to bring the front wall up to a point, and to construct the steeple. The sides 
and top of the framework were covered with brown wrapping paper. 
“Stained glass” windows were made by painting tissue paper with various 
colors of easel paint, then shellacking them. We put an old-fashioned 
school bell in the belfry. 

The organ console we made of large and small corner posts and blocks, 
covered with wrapping paper and painted with dark oak stain. The key- 


Sa===> 


Miss Barnhart and Miss Broesamle are principal and teacher, respectively, in the Walnut 
Street School, Lansing, Michigan. 
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board was made of white paper, with the black keys put on in black crayon. 
Behind the church we placed the victrola on which we would play our organ 
records. The pipes for the organ we made by covering rolls of wrapping 
paper with gold crepe paper. 

For the pulpit we covered an orange crate with wrapping paper and 
painted it with dark oak stain to match the organ. We made collection 
plates of tagboard and stained them the same color. We made Easter lilies 
from crepe paper and on the walls, for further decoration, we placed the 
“Madonna and Child” pictures by Jessie Wilcox Smith. For the members 
of our choir we made collars of white construction paper and bow ties from 
black crepe paper. 


Il. The Easter Program 


Thru discussion and group planning we worked out and presented the 
following program attended. by the mothers of the kindergarten children 
and by the children from all the other rooms in the building: 


NE Ss on oo kent e aed “Abide with Me”’........ (Victrola) Organ 
Coll to WORM. 00.055 ccc cccnsncenvawecscecoteneres The Minister 
Mk cde ea Keb ens eunvenans “Glad Easter™.......... The Congregation 
BE cccvantssevandeen OD Ge BR ok kee scces The Minister 
ee TOR TO CE. viii ccccncasreencdeesedaens Unison 
i cudtevbeceedakhwen “jesus Loves Me’........ The Congregation 
PERE TEE “A Great Gray Elephant” 

CO eee ee “All Things Bright and Beautiful”........ The Choir 
a PCO E TT ee "SEE acecbavwss (Victrola) Organ 
ee Ce PR 55.654 ceed kee eee pee ees Unison 
ere ae “Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam”. . The Congregation 
SNES + vs bec oss otuweee NE EI nce bcawineies The Minister 
SN sub wine vane CCE oO eee The Choir 
Closing Song......... “America, the Beautiful” ..... The Congregation 


Ill. Correlated Activities 
a. LANGUAGE 


The planning of the church and preparation of the program required 
much discussion, of course. There was much general discussion of churches 
and church services, in which the children told of their experiences in the 
various churches they attend. Working as a group, we wrote letters to the 
minister and organist of the Lutheran church, thanking them for what they 
did for us when we visited that church and inviting them to visit ours. 
After we had given our program we received a number of letters from 
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children in other rooms, telling us how much they had enjoyed our sery- 
ice. The children listened while these letters were read and also while oral 
reports of a similar nature were given by pupil representatives from certain 
rooms in our building. 

While we were working on this project much of our reading was from 
Sunday School papers which the children brought. Also we read and 
learned poems and prayers from the “Kindergarten Book of Poems’ and 
other sources, and used many stories either about Bible characters or deal- 
ing with religious themes. 


b. MUSIC 


Our music experiences included listening to the real church organ, sing- 
ing with the church organ, and listening to many victrola records of pipe 
organ music. We learned many new songs suitable for church and Sunday 
School and sang many of the familiar church songs. 


C. NATURE STUDY 


As we discussed the meaning and significance of Easter, we related it 
to the springtime season—the return of the birds, the appearance of buds 
on the bare trees, and the awakening of growing plants. 


IV. Significance of the Project 


Every child took part in building our church and in planning and help- 
ing to carry out the program. The project gave some children the first con- 
tact they had ever had with any church—their first visit to a church. Some 
pupils who were not attending church regularly when the project began 
now wanted to go often. Some, who had never heard a pipe organ, learned 
to appreciate its music thru our visit and our use of victrola records. The 
children acquired the valuable habit of being quiet and attentive at church 
and Sunday School. The project helped to instil in all of them a respect 
for churches, a tolerant and kindly attitude toward those who attend a 
church other than their own, a spirit of thankfulness for the things we have, 
and an attitude of genuine reverence. 


1 An unpublished collection of poems compiled for personal use by the kindergarten teachers of Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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A Miniature Orchestra 
Atelen Karnhact and Meargarel beowe 


ly this article a 


group of children tell their own story of a creative project that they enjoyed. 


1. An Idea Evolves 


The place: The upper orthopedic room, Grades V-IX. 
The time: Soon after a club meeting. 
The topic under discussion: How Can We Improve Our Club Programs. 
The discussion: 
We ought to have more music. 
Instrumental music would be better. 
Who can play? 
My mother says she'll get me an instrument when I pick out the kind I 
want, but I'm not sure what I'd like yet. 
Let’s make up a program about musical instruments. 
We'd have to see them. 
We could go down to the music store and look at them. 
We could look at pictures. 
We could watch them in the movies. 
We could listen to records. 
We could make the instruments. 
Yes, Miss R., let’s make them! 
We could make them out of cardboard and pretend to play them. 
Let’s make an orchestra! 


It would be too big. We haven’t room for it. Some instruments are bigger 
than people. I saw one in a movie just the other day. 


Let's make them small and make people to play them. 

Let’s make a little orchestra on the table in the shop! 

We could hide a victrola and let it play records. It would look as if our 
little people were playing! 

We could have a program and invite our parents. 

That would make a grand club program! 


Il. The Idea Takes Shape and Grows 


Questions arise and the discussion continues: 
How big shall we make the people? 
We want the whole orchestra to fit on our table. [6 feet by 8 feet} 


= 


Miss Barnhart and Miss Rowe are principal and teacher, respectively, in the Walnut Street 
School, Lansing, Michigan. 
[ 31 J 
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It would depend on how many people there are in an orchestra. 
Women should be shorter than men. 


What shall we make the people out of ? 


They'll have to be able to sit down and hold instruments. 
Wire would be best. We could make little chairs of wire too. 


How shall we dress them ? 


Evening clothes, of course. That’s what they always wear. 
I can bring a picture of a man’s dress suit. 


How big shall we make the instruments ? 


That'll depend upon the size of our people. 
They'll have to be in propertion. 


What shall we make the instruments out of ? 


We could make them of wood. 

That would be too hard. Some of the instruments would be too small. 

We could cut them out of tagboard and stick them together with gummed 
paper, then paint them. 


What records shall we play when we give our program ? 


We could try a lot of records and pick out the best. 
We could play solo pieces by different instruments and have someone 
name the instruments and describe them. 
We could find out about great composers and play pieces written by them. 
What else shall we do when we have our program? 


We could sing. 

We could put on a play. 

We could have a radio program. 
We could make favors. 

We could serve refreshments. 


III. Details Are Worked Out in Different Classes 


a. ARITHMETIC 

Deciding on sizes was really quite a problem. It involved the use of ratio 
and proportion. We didn’t think we'd ever really have to use them! We 
couldn’t make our people too small because then some of our instruments 
would be almost too small to make. We decided, after much discussion, to 
make our people between 9 and 10 inches tall. They would then be about 
seven times smaller than real people because 10 inches times 7 equals 70 
inches, or 5 feet 10 inches, and 9 inches times 7 equals 63 inches, or 5 feet 
3 inches. If our figures were to be one-seventh as large as real people, our 
instruments, of course, would need to be only one-seventh as large as real 
instruments. We took the actual height of each instrument and divided by 
seven. And it worked! When the height of the double bass was divided 
by seven and compared with the height of one of our wire figures, the 
double bass was just about a head taller than the man—exactly as it is in 
pictures of real orchestras. 
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b, MUSIC 

A set of pictures of musical instruments which we got from the music 
store certainly came in handy. So did the set of records we have at our 
school called, “Instruments of the Orchestra.” We had a lot of fun finding 
the right picture and holding it up when the different instruments were 
played. Once we had a spell down. We listened to the music, then had to 
name the instrument and spell it. Sometimes we listened to see what in- 
strument was being played on the victrola and then pretended we were 
holding and playing it. When the record was changed and a different in- 
strument played, we had to change with it. We liked the movies which our 
principal rented for us from the state university. It was easy to see from 
them how the different sections, or choirs, in an orchestra work together. 

We studied about the builders of the symphony orchestra, beginning 
with Joseph Haydn, and listened to some of the music they composed. 
Sometimes we took large art paper and drew pictures, or designs, in rhythm 
with the music. We liked to do that. 


c. ART 


We didn’t know how to go about making people out of wire so the 
teacher said she would show us how they did it once in an art class she 
took. We had fun guessing what her next direction would be. After we 
got the idea, we guessed right nearly every time. The teacher told us that 
sometimes our ideas were even better than the way she had learned to do 
them. Then we did what we thought best. Here are the teacher’s directions: 


1. Bend some wire making one arm, one leg, and a head. (If your figure 
is to be 10 inches tall, it should measure 11 inches from the top of the 
head to the end of the leg because 1 inch will have to be turned up for 
feet. Don’t cut the wire—use one long piece.) 


. Bend up for foot, reinforce body, and make other arm. 


. Reinforce second arm and body and make other leg. (In reinforcing, 
don’t wind tightly—let the wire ‘‘flow” along.) 


4. Reinforce second leg and first arm, both directions. 


5. Reinforce second arm, body, first leg, body, first arm, body, second leg, 
body, and second arm, End with the “hand” of the second arm. Cut all 
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FIGURE II 
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the wires at the ends of the arms and, if you have done it correctly, 
you will have five fingers on each hand. 


6. Turn up feet. Make cardboard soles for feet. Tie the soles on. 


7. Wind strips of paper around the entire figure tying them on with 
string. Model a head over the wire head out of papier-maché (small 
pieces of newspaper soaked over night in water, then mixed with paste). 


8. Bring pieces of old stockings or socks. Sew them on the legs. Model 
shoes of papier-maché on top of the cardboard soles. 


9. Wind wire fingers with small strips of adhesive tape. 


10. When the papier-maché dries, paint head, neck, hands, wrists, and 
shoes with show card colors. 


From this point on we used our own ideas almost entirely. All of the 
girls had ideas about evening gowns and some of the boys knew a great 
deal about dress suits. We drew pictures of evening clothes, then cut pat- 
terns out of paper. Finally we cut into our material. We used black sateen 
for the dress suits and curtain materials of all kinds for evening gowns. 
Some of the boys were clumsy about sewing, so we girls helped them out. 
In turn, they helped us with our instruments. 

Since we wanted the chairs to be more or less alike and to fit our people, 
a few of us took wire home and practiced. It was easy to make chairs, since 
we already had learned about reinforcing and about letting the wire “flow” 
along. We brought back some rather good-looking chairs from which we 
chose the best one. Then we tried to make our chairs look like it. 

It was fun making instruments because we worked in committees. The 
committee on stringed instruments had quite a time deciding on materials, 
but finally decided that tagboard and gummed paper would work best. 
They used black thread for the strings and little pieces of reed for the bows. 
They made a harp and grand piano as well as violins, cellos, violas, and a 
bass viol. When the instruments were done, they stained them dark oak 
and varnished them. The committee responsible for the brass instruments 
had so many twists and turns to make in their horns that they decided to 
bend wire into the shape of the instrument and cover it with small strips 
of adhesive tape. They used tagboard held together with gummed paper 
for the large ends of their instruments. They painted them with gold and 
silver paint. The woodwind committee rolled tagboard into shape, fastened 
it with gummed paper, and used little pieces of sucker sticks for push 
buttons. The percussion committee had so many different instruments to 
make that they had quite a time finding suitable material. Besides tagboard, 
gummed paper, and wire, they used small pieces of cardboard, wood, 
sheet copper, leather, and string. We found it best to paint our instruments 
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with enamel in most cases, since this covered up the gummed paper and 
shone in the sun. Each of us used his own judgment as to the best material 
unless more than one instrument of the same kind was being made. In 
that case we had to decide on the material and make them alike. 

After talking about different stages we had seen, we decided to make 
ours in three tiers so that all the people and instruments could be easily 
seen. We made it of cardboard and fastened it together with gummed 
paper. Then we enameled it white. 

We read about seating plans of different orchestras and looked at many 
pictures. They weren’t all alike but usually the stringed instruments were 
toward the front on each side of the conductor and the woodwinds were 
directly in front of him. Brass instruments were nearly always back of the 
stringed instruments, near the woodwinds, while the percussion instruments 
were in the back. That is the seating plan we adopted for our orchestra. 


d. LANGUAGE 


In language class we wrote stories about each section of the orchestra, 
naming and describing the different instruments. We tried to make our 
stories different and interesting. Some made them in the form of letters. 
Some wrote diaries. Some pretended they had gone to a concert and told 
what they saw. Some pretended they were members of an orchestra. Others 
imagined they were conductors or friends of a great conductor. We enjoyed 
writing the stories and reading them in class. 

We wrote poems, drew pictures, made up musical crossword puzzles, 
brought in pictures and clippings, and did everything we could think of 
to make our music scrapbooks interesting and attractive. 

Just before we were ready to give our program we prepared a special 
music edition of the Gazette, our newspaper. In this 8-page mimeographed 
edition we had original drawings of musical instruments, stories about sev- 
eral great composers, a brief history of the symphony, a “‘quiz’’ about Bee- 
thoven and Wagner, and several original poems. Every pupil in the room 
had something in the paper. One of the original poems follows: 


If I were in an orchestra, 

I'd like to play a trumpet. 

I'd take the best of care of it, 

I wouldn’t scratch or bump it. 

I like, so much, its high shrill tone 

That I wouldn't let it lag or moan; 

I'd play it every morning, night, and noon. 
I hope I get a trumpet, sometime soon! 
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IV. Our Club Program 


We invited our parents to come and see and “hear” our orchestra of Cu 
thirty-five players. Several committees worked to get ready for our guests, 
The decorations committee displayed our music scrapbooks on the bulletin 
board. They also mounted and put up pictures of modern composers, ' 
Several boys and girls made life-sized pictures of instruments on wrapping 
paper, painted them, and cut them out. The decorations committee fastened lo 
these high up on the walls with scotch tape. The refreshment committee we 
made little favors consisting of nut cups decorated with paper harps and * 


prepared to serve orangeade and cookies to our visitors. Each guest was given 2 
a copy of the special edition of the Gazette, already described. * 

The program committee picked out a group of records and worked them as 
into a club program. They hid the victrola behind a screen and pretended a 


our little orchestra was really playing. Different pupils told about each 
composition that was played and described the various instruments. Some Ea 
boys and girls worked out and gave a little skit advertising different in- 
struments. All of us sang some songs with the orchestra and, on the 


patriotic songs, even the audience joined in. Everyone seemed to enjoy . 
our program. U 
The cleanup committee took care of the chairs and saw to it that every- ‘i 
thing was neat and in order after the program. . 
V. We Evaluate Our Work ” 
The place: The upper orthopedic room, Grades V-IX. ’ 
The time: Soon after a club meeting. | 

The topic for discussion: Was Our Program a Success? 

The discussion itself: ts 
My mother liked our program. She is going to take me to see a real orchestra. b 
My mother says I can have any instrument I want and I know what I want . 

now—a violin. Its music is so sweet. . 


I'd rather have a cello. Its tone is deeper and richer, C 


Yes, but you can’t carry a cello with you wherever you go. I think a piccolo i 
would be more fun. 


I'd like to be a conductor. 

I used to think symphonic music was too slow, but I like it now. 
Play some records for us, will you Miss R.? 

Play Beethoven's “Minuet in G.” 

Play Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song.” 

Play a lot of records and see how many we can name. 


Yes, let's have a contest naming compositions and composers and see who 
wins—please, Miss R.! 
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Airways to Progress 
Cunice jeonacd Bishop 


~ by! We're 


going on the air!” Schenectady teachers and children are being challenged 
to creative efforts by the power of these words. Most educators have been 
slow to recognize the potentialities of radio as a motivating force, but 
gradually the door is being opened toward a broadened horizon and we are 
beginning to see in radio a vast field of untapped educational resources. 
This article begins with a brief account of Schenectady’s earliest attempts 
with school broadcasts. It then traces the growth made in school radio 
activity and concludes with certain plans for the further use of audio 
materials in education. 


Early Broadcasts 


Five years ago the short wave station at Schenectady decided to present 
to Latin America and England a series of broadcasts which would picture 
some of the most characteristic activities of progressive schools in the 
United States. To carry out this purpose the public schools of Schenectady 
were invited to participate. Groups of teachers met to discuss appropriate 
subjects for the broadcasts and, in cooperation with radio officials, de- 
veloped the general plans for the series. The time allotted for each pro- 
gram was half an hour. Elementary schools were to be on the air once 
each week, as were also the secondary schools. 

Each topic chosen for these broadcasts explained some school activity 
which had been carried out successfully. For example, in one school the 
broadcast centered around the development of a school newspaper. The 
first part of the program told how the activity started. It showed how school 
news was collected from the various classrooms within the building and 
explained that the children in each room tried to prepare their news items 
in such manner that they would appeal to other child readers and to 
adults in the community as well. The broadcast showed how the school 
newspaper had developed from a simple newssheet to one that now in- 
cludes original stories and poems by children, original illustrations, sport 
items related to the school’s activities, advertisements for lost and found 
articles, puzzles, a “fun page,” and pupil-written editorial comments on 
school policies and problems. The second phase of the broadcast showed 


a 


Mrs. Bishop is reading consultant in the elementary schools of Schenectady, New York. 
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how this activity was woven into the school program. It dramatized such 
events as a trip to a local newspaper establishment, the functions of the 
editorial group, and the business aspects of selling and distributing the 
papers. 

The programs for that year and the next three dealt with similar types 
of activities—library work, field trips, book clubs, social studies units, and 
so on. They were quite comprehensive. In writing the programs little atten- 
tion was paid to entertainment features or to the evolving technics of script 
writing and production. Since children regularly participated in the broad- 
casts, the firsthand experience which they gained thru visiting the studio 
and watching the work behind the scenes was valuable. Thru their ob- 
servations and questions many of the mysteries of radio were clarified for 
them. The teachers contriouted to the productions, but by and large they 
did not use the project effectively or extensively as an educative device. 
They were not particularly challenged to greater efforts by these broad- 
casts, because of their lack of understanding of radio technics. To the 
teachers, participation in one of these programs was likely to seem “‘just 
another job to be done.” 


A New Incentive 


A more vital challenge came when WGY, a commercial network sta- 
tion, offered to the school its technical facilities, its personnel, and its 
audience as a part of its public service program. The station set aside 
fifteen minutes each week for elementary-school broadcasts and the same 
for secondary-school broadcasts. In this new affiliation, with a regional net- 
work station, teachers realized a greater obligation than they had felt before. 
The production, the planning, the writing of good radio scripts now be- 
came extremely important. Teachers began to feel the need of in-service 
training in audio education. 


Radio Workshops and Conferences 


In response to this demand a workshop, sponsored jointly by the Board 
of Education and station WGY, was inaugurated in the summer of 1942. 
Teachers interested in radio spent three weeks of intensive work under 
the guidance of authorities on broadcasting. They studied the history and 
development of radio, the writing and production of scripts, the use of 
audio materials such as transcriptions, recordings, and commercial and 
school broadcasts. They formed a radio council which would serve the 
schools of Schenectady and adjacent districts. They began to build up a 
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central reference library on radio work, including recordings as well as 
books and pamphlets. They examined the progress made in other sections 
of the country where radio activities have been employed in an educational 
way. They considered the needs of pupils, teachers, and lay audiences as a 
basis for recommending certain types of future broadcasts. Surveys were 
made of children’s tastes in listening and of programs already offered for 
children. The radio equipment of our schools was examined and recom- 
mendations were made for needed improvements as soon as conditions 
will permit the purchase of new materials. A handbook for teachers was 
planned on the selection and use of audio materials. Many of the work- 
shop members participated in writing this handbook, which was completed 
and published during the following school year. The handbook, The Fourth 
“R,” was distributed among the schools of Schenectady and copies were sent 
to several school systems in New York State. As an outgrowth of the first 
workshop, another was organized in October of the same year for other 
teachers who were especially interested in radio work in the schools. 

The first conference of the Northeastern Radio Council, held in Schen- 
ectady in the spring of 1943 under the sponsorship of station WGY and 
the Council, was the first attempt of its kind in the eastern part of the 
United States. Nationally known people in the field of radio were speakers 
at this week-end conference: James Rowland Angell, public service counse- 
lor of the National Broadcasting Company; Ward C. Bowen, chief of the 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation; Kenneth Bartlett, director of the Syracuse University Radio Work- 
shop; Dorothy Lewis, coordinator of listener activities for the National 
Association of Broadcasters; Grace Johnson, director of women’s and 
children’s programs for the Blue Network; Max U. Bildersee, radio super- 
visor for the New York State Department of Education; and Leon Levine, 
assistant director of education for the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
meetings were so well attended by teachers, and did so much to stimulate 
further interest in radio as an educational device, that this conference 
probably will become an annual event. 

In response to many requests from teachers, three members of the 1942 
summer workshop volunteered to organize and supervise a “script shop.” 
Their services included obtaining speakers on different phases of radio 
work, discussion of script material, and consideration of the elements of 
production. Six evening meetings were held during the spring term of 
1943. 

The recent growth in interest in the use of radio in education in the 
Schenectady public schools has been phenomenal. Teachers have begun 
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to recognize the real force of radio in our lives, have gained deeper insight 
into the technics of writing and producing radio scripts, and have learned 
how to use audio materials more effectively as teaching aids. Radio ac- 
tivities, both listening and broadcasting, have become a source of enjoyment 
and a real part of many teachers’ classroom situations. The quality of the 
programs produced this year reflects this increased interest and growth. 


Illustrative School Broadcasts 


Variety has increased in the programs produced by the schools. One 
recent series of broadcasts centered around the language arts. An opening 
theme was written which provided continuity for the series. Such phases 
of language instruction as choral speaking, creative writing, book clubs, 
listening, speech, and appreciation for language were illustrated thru 
dramatic presentations, quiz programs, discussions, and recitals. 

To use an example, the children of one class wrote original poems about 
the winter season. These poems were worked into the script in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Children and teacher participated in a choral response to a poem on 

winter written by a well-known author. 


2. The teacher introduced various children who responded with their own 
creative verses. 


3. The teacher and pupils, thru questions and choral answers, explained the 
development of a group poem. 


4. Against a background of music the teacher read the poem which the 
group had created. 


This program had a uniqueness of presentation, a simplicity in detail, and 
a definite audience appeal not found in the programs of the preceding 
years. That the program was effective is shown by the fact that it stimulated 
the interest of other classes in creative writing. The children of one class 
formed a poetry club. Membership was voluntary. They held their meetings 
once each week, as part of the club program of their school, and carried 
on such activities as (a) reading poems which they themselves selected, 
(b) studying the lives and works of various poets, (c) making and illus- 
trating books of their original poems, (d) discussing poetic forms, and 
(e) comparing poetry with prose. Other programs in the series tended to 
follow the usual pattern of classroom activities but often made some use 
of the better radio technics which teachers now were beginning to recog: 
nize. 

One of the interesting and effective broadcasts was a quiz program 
called “Dr. Ear Q.” A group of pupils, after listening to a newscast, dis- 
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covered that they had missed several important details. The question arose, 
“How much of what we listen to do we really hear?”” They decided that 
their listening habits could be improved. They played listening games, 
quizzed each other following their favorite programs at home, and as 
part of their reading practice had listening sessions in school. During these 
listening periods a pupil would read a selection aloud to the class and 
would follow it with questions for the group to answer. Sometimes indi- 
vidual scores were kept and the practice period would become a sort of 
game. The pupils made prompt and rapid improvement in noting details 
and in remembering the facts they had heard. Quite naturally, therefore, the 
possibility occurred to them of using such activities as the basis for a 
radio program. 
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Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 
Choice word and measured phrase... 


—Wordsworth 
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As a first step in planning, the pupils submitted various selections 
which they thought would make appropriate material for broadcasting 
purposes. They also wrote the questions which they would ask about their 
selections. They discussed the types of selections and the kinds of questions 
that would appeal to a listening audience and decided that material with 
humor would add interest to a quiz. The question of production was dis- 
cussed and they agreed that a true quiz program must be unrehearsed. The 
leader must be one who could keep the program alive and moving. There- 
fore, they chose from their group a girl with outstanding poise and self- 
reliance to be mistress of ceremonies for the broadcast and laid out other 
general plans for conducting the quiz. They prepared several quiz programs 
of a similar sort, so as to practice the technics they would need for the 
actual broadcast. 

When it was time to go on the air two groups of children went to the 
studio: one group merely to practice with the mistress of ceremonies for 
the purpose of timing the program; the other, to participate in the broad- 
cast. The latter group entered the studio just a few minutes before program 
time and went on the air without having heard the questions. It was a most 
satisfying experience for all concerned. This program was one which offered 
a great deal of pupil participation. In the prebroadcast experiences out of 
which the program was developed, every child in the room had had some 
part. Their practice in listening was especially valuable because (a) a def- 
inite time was set aside for listening, (b) there was a strong incentive 
for careful listening, and (c) provision was made for constructive activity 
as a result of the listening. Certainly these children are apt to be more 
discriminative listeners in the future. ; 


Recorded Radio Programs 


Another excellent program which was produced last year was developed 
in quite a different way. A fifth-grade class had planned to study Mexican 
life. The teacher obtained, thru our central library, the records of “‘Rolito” 
and the book which gives the story of the songs heard on these records. 
The children needed no further urge to concentrate their attention on the 
Mexican language, songs, costumes, and manner of living. Soon they 
were singing the Rolito songs and using Mexican phrases in their con- 
versation. Libraries were ransacked for further materials and information 
about Mexico. The culmination of their enterprise was an auditorium 
program at Christmas time about the observance of Christmas in Mexico. 
At the time the program was given it was suggested that, with little addi- 
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tional effort, it could be adapted for radio presentation. The program 
seemed especially appropriate as a school broadcast because no other 
radio program had yet been done on the order of an operetta. Consequently, 
a script was prepared. But since the Christmas season had passed by the 
time this adaptation could be made, the material was no longer timely for 
an immediate broadcast. Therefore, the program was recorded and either 
will be used as a school broadcast next Christmas or will be made available 
for the use of other classes interested in Mexican life. 

The recording of programs from time to time, whenever good radio 
material is recognized in relation to some class work, is an excellent way 
to provide valuable teaching materials. Moreover, one of the uses made 
of the commercial recordings in our central library has been to stimulate 
creative activities within the classroom. For example, ‘‘How I Make My 
Books,’’ by Dorothy Lathrop, is a recording which we have used in this 
way. On this record the author speaks to the children and becomes a real 
person to them. Thru this semidirect association with the living author, 
her books also become more real and alive. The city school system has 
facilities for taking “‘live” programs off the air. All of the Schenectady 
school broadcasts are now recorded and filed, and may be borrowed for 
later use by the schools. 

Radio recordings may be used also to bring into the classroom important 
current events and the voices of outstanding people at the very time that 
history is being made. For example, thru recordings, the speeches of 
Churchill, Roosevelt, or Madame Chiang Kai-shek may be heard again 
and again. The importance of this use of radio recordings was stressed dur- 
ing the summer workshop course. 


News Broadcasts for Children 


In the radio workshop the fact was discussed that news broadcasts are 
planned primasily for adult audiences. Young children cannot assimilate 
the content or comprehend the scope of such broadcasts. It was agreed, 
therefore, that the most important items from standard newscasts ought 
to be rewritten and presented for children. Thus the idea of “Children’s 
News,” written by the person in charge of school publicity, was con- 
ceived and soon was put into effect. This news feature is directed toward 
children of the fourth-grade level. Principals take turns reading these 
headline news items for children in the ten-minute programs which are 
broadcast each Tuesday and Thursday morning over the local station, 
WSNY. The character of the program is determined to some extent by 
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the requests sent in by children. Pupils send in so many questions that four 
of them are regularly given on each broadcast, to be answered on the next, 
Many children in the meantime find answers of their own which they 
check with the answers given on the air. 

This news broadcast series has received greater recognition than any 
other of our radio efforts. It is common practice for classes to listen with 
maps, reference books, visual aids, and other materials at hand for check- 
ing the items discussed in the news. If teachers were asked to name a 
guide which they have found most helpful in the field of social studies, 
there is little doubt that the elementary-school newscasts would be the first 
named. All kinds of activities have resulted from these broadcasts. Dis- 
Cussions, criticisms, and comments are an accepted part of the reaction. 
Moreover, school systems other than Schenectady have felt the effect of 
this innovation. At the present moment five other school systems have 
adopted this idea as the point of departure for their use of radio in edu- 
cation. Requests for samples of the children’s news scripts and for details 
with respect to the plans for carrying out these broadcasts have come from 
various cities. Representatives of certain radio networks have conferred 
with those in charge of our newscasts about the possibility of similar 
broadcasts for network programs. 


High-School Broadcasts for Children 


Altho this article deals primarily with elementary-school projects, it 
should be pointed out that the junior and senior high schools also have 
felt the increased motivation of radio activities. Moreover, some of the 
radio work of the secondary schools has served as a coordinating influence 
for the entire school system. For example, a student radio workshop group 
at one of the senior high schools wrote, directed, and produced a series 
of broadcasts for young children. The series was called ‘Once upon a 
Time.” The programs were dramatic adaptations of stories suited to the 
interests of young children and were presented at 4:00 p.m., when 
elementary-school pupils would be at home to listen. The audience was 
extensive. Two of the most popular productions were those based on the 
stories of ‘Walter, the Lazy Mouse,” and ‘“The Elephant’s Child.’’ At an 
early broadcast for older children, the same group dramatized the story, 
“The Necklace,” by Guy de Maupassant. This was so well received that 
it was repeated on request later in the year. It is hoped that such programs 
will challenge radio producers to consider whether they are giving “of their 
best” to children, and that the programs will help also to improve the listen- 
ing tastes and demands of children. 
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School-Community Cooperation 


In relation to the development of discrimination in listening and to the 
improvement of listening tastes, the work of a committee which is evaluat- 
ing children’s programs now on the air should be mentioned. A parent 
serves as chairman of the committee and its membership is made up of 
both parents and teachers. They are preparing a listening guide which 
parents and teachers may use as a reference in selecting children’s pro- 
grams. They are also using their influence to encourage better programs 
for children. At meetings of the parent-teacher association the members of 
this committee have made parents and teachers more fully aware of the 
influence of radio on the lives of children and have encouraged both the 
improvement and the more extensive use of radio programs for education. 

One parent-teacher association provided radios for most of the rooms 
in the building. Another presented radios to the fifth and eighth grades 
in their building. Children often bring small radio sets to school for the 
purpose of listening to selected programs. The programs of the American 
School of the Air are favorites. Teachers and pupils use these and other 
standard broadcasts which are suited to the interests of the various classes 
and related to their current activities. 


Looking Forward 


The development and use of audio materials in education still is in its 
infancy in Schenectady. There are many possibilities for improvement and 
growth. The use of recordings should be more general. It is hoped that 
the writing and production of scripts will become as much a part of daily 
classroom procedures as the production of plays or the dramatization of 
stories, altho not all the scripts written should go on the air. There should be 
interclass and interschool broadcasts in dramatic play style. These activities 
should be an integral part of the language arts program. There is need for a 
written guide for teachers to assist the development of good listening habits. 
Prebroadcast guides and suggestions for follow-up activities should be pre- 
pared for the listening groups. Principals, supervisors, and special teachers, 
as well as classroom teachers, should be alert to the possibilities for the 
use of radio materials as a functional approach to learning. They should 
be quick to recognize school activities which would make good radio pro- 
grams or recordings for school use. Finally, a coordinator of radio activities 
would be a valuable addition to the staff. Since we know that creative 
activity can be stimulated thru the use of audio materials, the schools in 
Schenectady are prepared to ‘Stand By’’—to listen and to learn. 











A Rhythm Band 
Cfcace K. Blackstone 


Ko. several years 


the first-grade children in our school have enjoyed having some sort of 
thythm band, but this year their activities have gone far beyond anything 
previously attempted. During the autumn months our school sponsored 
a musical program brought to us from another school. This program in- 
cluded an exhibit of musical instruments dating from ancient times to the 
present day. The first-grade children thoroly enjoyed the program and 
wanted to talk about it afterward. There were many comments: “I don’t 
understand how musical instruments could be made from cow’s horns, 
shells, and canes.” “Indians used to make their musical instruments.” 
“Could we make musical instruments?” Then an interesting discussion fol- 
lowed on the making of musical instruments. 

The next day, while the memory of this program was fresh, the teacher 
brought to school a drum made from a hatbox. Of course the children 
were anxious to know how it was made and it was explained in such a way 
that they knew they could make drums like it. With guidance their interest 
gtew and soon the group was planning and making not only drums but 
other band instruments as well. 


Making the Instruments 


As the pupils’ work got under way, the group discussed ways and 
means of making different instruments. With suggestions from the chil- 
dren, the teacher listed on the blackboard the names of various rhythm 
instruments that could be made: drums, rhythm sticks, jingle clogs, 
castanets, tambourines, jingle bells, sand blocks, cymbals, and a xylophone. 
The materials needed immediately were: hatboxes or oatmeal boxes for 
drums; mop handles, broom handles, or chair rounds for rhythm sticks; 
bottle tops for jingle clogs; bucket lids for cymbals; tin boxes for castanets; 
and paint, nails, hammers, and saws for miscellaneous use. This list grew 
after the actual work began. Small groups were formed to work on the 
different instruments, the children choosing the groups they preferred. 

Drums were made from hatboxes or other round boxes painted with 
water paint. Light colors were used for the middle parts and dark colors 


oo 
Miss Blackstone is a teacher in the White Oak School, Longview, Texas. 
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for the edges and center markings. The carrying straps were made of strips 
of cloth an inch wide and fifty-four inches long. 

Rhythm sticks were cut from mop handles, broomsticks, chair rounds, 
or any other available round sticks. These were carefully sandpapered, then 
painted in any colors which the children chose. 

Jingle clogs were made from small wooden paddles such as discarded 
“Socco-Ball” paddies. The cork linings were removed from two metal 
bottle tops, a nail hole was made in the center of each, and the tops were 
then fastened loosely to a paddle with a nail or screw to make the jingling 
sound. One little boy brought from home a clog that he had cut from a 
soft piece of wood. It was crude, but it served as a jingle clog. Seeing 
this, another boy wanted to try sawing out a clog from a thin board with 
a coping saw. A clog was sketched on paper and then drawn off on the 
board. With the help of another child he did a good job cutting out the 
clog and was so pleased with his success that he cut out several others. 
Some of the other children, too, proved that they could use the coping 
saw. 

Tambourines were made by using the ends of round boxes or nail kegs 
or by cutting out round pieces of plywood. For the tambourines several 
metal bottle caps were fastened near the edge of each round board in the 
same way as for the jingle clogs. 

Jingle bells were made from any kind of little bells that could be found 
such as bells from Christmas stockings, decorations, or toys. These bells 
were fastened to little bands of cloth either with small wires or thread. 

Sand blocks were made from scrap blocks of wood. They were first 
painted, then sandpaper was glued to each block, and finally leather or 
cloth straps were made and fastened to them. 

Cymbals were made from any kind of tin or metal lids available, such 
as coffee box lids. Spools were nailed to the lids for handles, then the 
cymbals were painted. 

A xylophone was made from eight small pieces of wood of uniform 
width and thickness but of different lengths. The shortest piece was five 
inches long; each succeeding piece, half an inch longer. These pieces were 
nailed, in order of length, to two boards ten inches long and three-fourths 
of an inch wide. The xylophone, incidentally, was the least successful of 
all the instruments the group made. 

Castanets were made from empty spice boxes or any other type of small 
tin box. A strip of wood about an inch square and six inches long was 
fastened to each box with a nail to form a handle. Small pebbles, corn, or 
beans were put into the boxes; then the handles were painted. 
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One boy found a small iron rod. He said he thought he could make 
a triangle and, with the help of a larger boy, he bent the rod to form 
one. Horseshoes were also used for triangles. Large nails were used to 
strike them. 


Usin g the Instruments 


After the band instruments were finished the children were anxious 
to play them. They decided to surprise their music teacher by carrying the 
instruments to the music room and asking him to play the piano with 
them as they played their handmade instruments. This surprise brought 
them so much satisfaction that they then wanted to plan a program for 
their parents. They were told that they could plan a program and give it 
sometime during National Music Week. 

As the children went about their regular classroom activities, they were 
always ready and eager to talk about their band. So it was that when the 
teacher asked them whether they would like to make a reading chart 
about their band and keep it as a permanent record, they composed the 
following chart: 


OUR BAND 


We have a rhythm band. 

Everyone takes part in our band. 
Donald Dean is the drum major. 
Buddy Cashion is the leader. 

Our band plays three times each week. 
We will give a band program soon. 


This chart was copied on tagboard, in manuscript writing, with an ap- 
propriate picture of a rhythm band pasted above it. The children were 
very proud of their band chart and would show it to every visitor with 
pride. Several children drew pictures of the band and the band leader. 

One child was heard telling a visitor, ““We have a band, and it’s a real 
band too.” Later, with this expression in mind, the teacher asked the 
children whether they would like to make a poem about their band. She 
told them what one child had said about the band. She wrote this line 
on the board, and with guidance the children added other lines. The 
children liked their poem so well that they learned to read it and say it from 
memory. 

The teacher asked the children whether they could make a tune for 
the words and sing it, since they liked to say it so well. One or two 
children tried, then others volunteered. They had so much fun making 
these little melodies that they decided to give their music teacher another 
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surprise by singing this band song to him, each child using his own tune. 
The music teacher was so pleased with the songs that he told them he 
would write the music to the tune they liked the best. The children chose 
the one they preferred and he wrote the notes for it as they sang it. The 
words and music for their song appear on the center chart in the accom- 
panying illustration. 











Public Schools, Longview, Texas 


All music 


Is what awakes from you 
When you are reminded by the instruments. 


—Walt W hitman 


The children so thoroly enjoyed making and singing this song that they 
wanted to make others. The words to three more of their favorite crea- 
tions follow. 
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THE DRUM 


Rub a-dub dub dub; Rub a-dub dub dub; 
Hear the drums all beating. 

Rub a-dub dub dub; Rub a-dub dub dub; 
See the soldiers marching. 

Rub a-dub, rub a-dub; Boom, boom, boom. 


THE BELLS 
Jingle, jingle, jingle; Jingle, jingle, jingle; 
Hear the bells now ringing. 
Everyone is singing, 
Everyone is singing on this happy day. 

THE HORNS 
(Little horns, called trumpet kazoos, were used in the band) 

Toot, toot, toot, toot; Toot, toot, toot, toot ; 
See our golden horns. 
Toot, toot, toot, toot; Toot, toot, toot, toot ; 
Playing in the morning. 

One day during the football season, a first-grade boy brought a small 
baton to school. He had learned to twirl it a little and, of course, the chil- 
dren were interested in watching him. At play periods that day he was 
seen on the playground twirling his baton and marching along with 
several other children following him. The rhythm band was not yet operat- 
ing but the teacher encouraged this marching game. Soon other children 
brought batons and, as their interest grew, the teacher helped them to 
work out simple drill formations. At regular play periods some time was 
often devoted to marching. Rainy-day play periods were sometimes de- 
voted wholly to this type of play. The children thoroly enjoyed it and 
soon learned several formations. This activity, begun early in the year, 
became much more interesting as soon as the rhythm band came into 
being. A drum major and several majorettes were chosen to lead their 
drills, nearly all of which were original to a certain extent. 


The Special Program for Parents 


Some time before National Music Week the children were told that it 
was time to plan the band program for their parents—if they were ready. 
They were! They decided that their program should have three parts: band 
numbers and songs; marching drill formations; and exhibits and talks 
about some of the different things the group had done in connection with 
their rhythm band. 

When the program was ready to be presented a short invitation was 
composed by the group and placed on the blackboard, including date and 
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time. This was carefully copied by each pupil, as they agreed that only 
correct letters should be sent out. These invitations were sent to the chil- 
dren’s parents and to the pupils in all the other primary rooms, and the 
great majority of them were accepted. 

The child who was chosen to introduce the program and tell something 
about the rhythm band proceeded somewhat as follows: 


We first-grade children think that the rhythm band is one of the most 
interesting things we have studied this year. In our rhythm band we learned 
the names of the different instruments. We learned to work together, by 
watching our director and by keeping our instruments still when the band 
was not playing. We drew pictures of the different band instruments. We 
will now name the instruments for you and show you some of the pictures 
we drew. (At this point another pupil showed — of the different 
instruments on a large chart holder and told who drew each one.) We also 
made some reading charts about our band. Marilyn will read one of them 
for you. (She presents and reads one of the charts the group had devel- 
oped.) We found stories about bands in our library. (A pupil shows a 
chart on which are the titles of several stories about bands.) We made some 
songs about our band, and our music teacher wrote the music to them for 
us. We will now sing them for you. 


The band numbers and drill formations were of the type which one 
would infer from the descriptions of these activities already given. The 
program was a success from every standpoint. Many parents remarked 
that it was the most instructive and interesting program they had ever 
seen presented by small children. 


Correlations 


Altho this rhythm band activity was primarily a music unit, eventually 
it included every subject. The project so vitalized the pupils’ other daily 
activities that they made gratifying gains in the mastery of knowledge and 
skills. Art, writing, language, reading, and physical education were cor- 
related with the work of the rhythm band thru participation in such ex- 
periences as: (a) drawing pictures of the different band instruments; (b) 
making some of the band instruments; (c) composing stories about bands 
for reading charts; (d) telling stories about bands; (e) looking for stories 
about bands in the library; (f) reading stories about bands; (g) making 
poems and songs about the band; (h) learning to march in various drill 
formations; (i) learning to play the instruments together and in rhythm; 
(j) planning and preparing to give a formal program; (k) writing and 
sending out invitations; and (1) presenting a three-part program of drill 
formations, band numbers, and talks and exhibits. 
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We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams... 


—O’Shaughness y 
Outcomes 


Thru actual experiences in the band the children learned the meaning 
of rhythm and developed greater appreciation for music. They learned 
much about melody and tone quality, too, as well as about cadence and 
rhythm. They went beyond mere listening and following, to try their skill 
at creating rhythmic word patterns and tunes. They enlarged their vocabu- 
laries and learned to use the library as a source of information. They 
learned the importance of working cooperatively, in absolute unison. They 
had many opportunities to develop personality, to display leadership, and 
to prove themselves cooperative and trustworthy. The project was one in 
which every child participated and the group worked happily and en- 
thusiastically in carrying out these experiences. 
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Weekly Programs Afford Creative Experiences 


e MA. Cabeibbales 
_ Union Col- 


lege is a church supported institution, its elementary training school quite 
naturally is interested in the growth of boys and girls in personality, char- 
acter, and morality as well as in physique, intellect, and skills. Those 
responsible for its management believe, too, in religious education as an 
aid in accomplishing fully all other educational goals. No attempt is made 
to separate or sharply differentiate between personality, character, and 
morals, but rather to encourage them together in the same overlapping, 
interlocking fashion in which they appear. 

As the principal and teachers have searched for suitable activities, for 
projects consistent with the purpose mentioned above and in keeping 
with modern educational priniciples and practices, they have been gratified 
by the apparent effectiveness of a series of weekly programs, pupil planned 
and directed. This experiment was based on the further postulates (a) 
that education for democracy must be democratic in form, and (b) that 
one learns what he practices. 

The training school in which the work described in this article was done 
is a small eight-year elementary school organized as follows: 


Division or classroom Grades Average enrolment, 1942-43 
Primary Division, or Room I 1-3 25 
Intermediate Division, or Room II 4-6 20 
Upper-Grade Division, or Room III ——_7-8 18 


Responsibility Is Transferred to the Pupils 


As a stimulus to growth in personality and character, we decided to 
turn over to the pupils half an hour each week for the presentation of a 
program entirely planned and executed by themselves. These programs 
would take the place of the fifteen-minute opening exercises held on other 
days. Fifteen minutes seemed too short a time for effective pupil pro- 
gtams and, as we view the experiment in retrospect, a thirty-minute period 
still seems to us to be about the optimum length. 

In preparation for this new responsibility each room developed some 
form of tentative organization, revising it from time to time as experi- 
ences and needs seemed to dictate. There was no dogmatic procedure. 


—_— 
Mr. Cadwallader is director of teacher training in Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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The plan for the pupils’ use of the new lengthened period was merely 
presented to them, and they were asked to take whatever steps seemed to 
them necessary to prepare good programs. Most of the pupils, except 
the very youngest, had already had some experience with junior organiza- 
tions such as clubs, societies, and church organizations for children. 
Familiarity with such institutions obviously was the background of most 
of their suggestions. 

The primary division, Room I, elected a leader and a secretary for a 
period of six weeks. It was the leader’s duty to plan the programs, get the 
approval of the room teacher, and either to give out the parts to other 
pupils or to invite the guest speaker. Also, it was his or her duty to follow 
up the assignments and to try to find substitutes for any who were absent 
for illness or other reasons. If it should chance that the leader himself 
could not be present on the day of the meeting, he was supposed to notify 
the teacher who would have some other pupil act in his stead. 

The intermediate division, Room II, divided itself into several program 
committees, each responsible in turn for the weekly meetings. The leader 
of each committee was responsible for calling his group together about 
two wecks in advance of their assigned date to plan a program and agree 
upon the specific duties of each committee member. Sometimes the com- 
mittee members themselves would put on the entire program and would 
have rehearsals if this seemed necessary. At other times the committee 
would go outside for speakers or other program talent. 

The upper-grade division, Room III, started the year with a plan similar 
to that of Room II, but because of friction between certain pupils and also 
because there were only eighteen pupils in this group, this plan proved 
rather unsatisfactory for them. Hence they voted to have a more formal 
organization, with officers elected for the balance of the semester. Program 
committees that were responsible to these class officers were much more 
efficient. 


The Programs 


Rooms II and III took turns visiting each other for their programs 
during the second semester and, on a few occasions, Room I also was 
invited to meet with them. Perhaps the first- and second-grade children 
did not get too much out of programs designed for the pupils of the 
other rooms, but they seemed to enjoy the joint sessions and the older chil- 
dren liked to have them come in. As for combining Rooms II and III, there 
seemed to be no loss of pupil interest as a result of bringing these groups 
together. 
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A partial list of the subjects used during the year will indicate the wide 
variety of the programs planned: nature study, especially bird study; 
citizenship; etiquette; current events; planning for good deeds and wel- 
fare work; Bible and other stories; foreign mission education; health; and 
patriotism. Some of the programs took the form of dramatizations. A 
group might demonstrate table manners or, in the primary room, such 
helpful skills as washing hands and arms, face and neck. At another time 
perhaps the pupils would write and perform a simple play. One such 
program was “The Fall of Jericho,” a mock radio play written and pre- 
sented with appropriate sound effects. The teacher's only part was to ap- 
prove the script. 

Several children in the school had been with their parents in foreign 
lands—indeed some of them had been born there. These children were 
often called upon to relate some of their travel experiences or to tell how 
they had lived and played in faraway countries. They could usually be 
relied upon to give interesting talks, for their travels had given them 
not only something to say but also a degree of poise beyond their years. 

Occasionally the pupils would invite a guest speaker or musician. The 
speaker might be a returned missionary, a lady with the hobby of collecting 
“elephants,” an evangelist, a college student who was good at telling 
stories, or perhaps a nurse. 

For some of the programs there were solos by different pupils; at other 
times, vocal selections by groups of pupils or community singing. Choral 
speaking was sometimes employed. Mock radio programs were given thru 
the public address system. Pupils rendered special numbers on piano, 
violin, clarinet, or trumpet. Pupil artists gave chalk talks to music. In 
some types of meetings, there would be a secretary’s report. In presenting 
a program the leader usually would announce the various numbers, or parts 
to be played, and would give the name of each performer. Creative work 
abounded and there was room, too, for interpretation of others’ creations. 

Sometimes the meeting would be devotional or otherwise of a religious 
nature. In such event there might be an opening hymn by the “‘congrega- 
tion,” an extemporaneous prayer by a pupil, and another song. Then a 
pupil might read a passage of scripture or lead the others in a responsive 
scripture reading. An offering was sometimes taken up, the money to be 
used for Red Cross or some other worthy project. 

In all of this work the teachers remained in the background as much as 
possible, keeping themselves informed about what was coming, of course, 
but exercising the power of ‘‘veto” only when necessary. Usually a modifi- 
cation of the pupils’ plans was enough to prevent the discarding of any 
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whole program or even the abandonment of an entire part. Altho the 
teacher sometimes met with a program committee, the pupils were te- 
quired to do the planning and, of course, to prepare their program. 


Appraisal of the Ex periment 


All during the year we were on the lookout for undesirable and un- 
wanted trends as well as for favorable outcomes. Since we wanted definite 
results, we were constantly evaluating. Every program was carefully ap- 
praised by the teacher and, if shortcomings were noted, these formed the 
basis of supplementary instruction, remedial work of various kinds, or 
private conferences focused upon personality or character development. 
Because we saw definite evidence of pupil growth along the lines of our 
objectives, it seems reasonable to suppose that the plan we were following 
was in some degree responsible for that growth. Indeed we found much 
objective evidence that these pupil-planned programs were productive of 
good results. One need not merely imagine that a pupil has developed if at 
the beginning of the school year he is observed to tremble and stammer, 
feel ill at ease, and search for thoughts and words, and, in contrast, a 
few months later is able to perform with poise and real enjoyment. On the 
part of a number of pupils we could easily detect rapid growth in leader- 
ship and executive ability. Pupils who at first were careless about the 
kinds of detail which so often spoil a program, tended to become more 
meticulous. Initiative and originality were fostered and consequently grew 
with practice, especially in the more capable pupils. The programs required 
much practice in reading, library work, and in the use of reference skills. 
Ability in speaking and writing grew as pupils criticized or praised one 
another's programs and as teachers helped them to evaluate their work. 
Much improvement was observed in such pupil abilities as singing, play- 
ing instruments, giving recitations, acting in a skit, and praying in public. 

One purpose of the programs was to induce parents to visit the school 
more frequently, and certainly they proved an excellent incentive to class- 
room visitation especially on the part of the children’s mothers. 

Perhaps there were other worthwhile outcomes, too—values that could 
neither be seen nor measured. Some boy may have caught a vision of his 
life work; some girl, gained confidence in her ability to become a musician. 
The ideals and attitudes of many pupils undoubtedly were reconstructed 
as a result of these experiences. 

So firm is our conviction that the preparation of these original programs 
has been worthwhile that we expect to continue with the project, improving 
our technics as experience dictates and hoping for still greater outcomes. 
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Pics the many 


devices for encouraging learning available to schools today, one which has 
been singularly overlooked is the school museum. That this is the case is 
borne out by the all but complete lack of practical information on how 
to establish one. Occasionally, writers in the field of supervision and ad- 
ministration allude to the possibilities of a school museum; experts on 
extracurricular activities sometimes suggest the school museum as an 
appropriate out-of-class activity for pupils especially interested in the 
sciences; exponents of visual aids to learning mention the school museum 
rather casually as rightfully belonging to and being part of their program; 
but that is about as far as most of the writers go. Infrequently, some hint 
is given as to possible sources of materials, with emphasis on the offerings 
made by commercial houses, but almost never are definite procedures out- 
lined with regard to the administration of a school museum. It seems 
inexcusable to find such total unawareness on the part of teachers and 
principals to a device which can bring into effective educational use many 
objects which abound, but usually go unnoticed, in every community. 

It is not the purpose of this article to propose the establishment of a 
school museum in every elementary shool or to recommend it as a 
panacea for all classroom ills. Rather, we shall here merely relate the pro- 
cedures followed and report some of the experiences gained in a school 
where a museum was established, largely thru a trial and error method. 
Its relation to, and influence upon, the creative activities of teachers and 
pupils usually will be implied rather than specifically pointed out. Ob- 
viously, any project which inspires the pupil, which provides the magic 
key to vigorous active learning, which keeps alive the spark of curiosity, 
is an aid to creative learning and creative teaching. Moreover, the ability 
to create presupposes definite previous learning and a certain degree of 
mastery whether the field of creative ability is music, art, or science. On 
both counts, the school museum has demonstrated its value in our situation. 


Location of the Museum 


Contrary to a common first impression on the part of those who have 
not experimented with a school museum, its location with respect to other 


—_— 
Mr. Cresswell is principal of the Brookline School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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school services is of prime importance. In fact, its value is likely to be 
in direct proportion to its accessibility, which must be combined, however, 
with a minimum of interruption to other services and a maximum of Op- 
portunity for someone in authority to lend assistance when needed. If 
individuals and classes are to have the opportunity for visitation at any 
time, obviously, a special room must be provided—and not just any room 
that happens to be available. For example, one might clean out a storage 
room in some remote part of the building large enough to house the 
exhibits, but a museum so located would inevitably be evaluated by pupils 
and teachers in terms of its location and relation to other school services, 
Therefore, to assure the value of the museum as an integral part of the 
school, it must be housed in quarters on a par with the classrooms, library, 
and auditorium. 

Circumstances will determine the best location for the museum in any 
given school, but, where at all possible, it should be centrally located for 
maximum accessibility. In the Brookline School the museum occupies a 
classroom on the first floor, opposite the principal’s office. Nearly every 
pupil in the school passes this room during the day. Teachers have ready 
access to it at any time, since even when the museum is closed, the keys 
are at hand in the office. 


Materials for the School Museum 


Many of the basic materials for a school museum are already in the 
possession of elementary schools and classrooms thruout the country. For 
example, science and social studies teachers often have a great many 
models and specimens stored away for the purpose of illustrating certain 
lessons at specified times. When the immediate need has been served, 
back to the cupboard go the illustrative materials until next semester. As 
a result, pupils are denied the opportunity of studying, examining, or 
enjoying these materials thru other learning channels. This represents a 
tremendous loss to the teachers and pupils alike: to the former, in that 
no method of exchange or lending is likely to exist; to the latter, in that 
they are denied the motivating effect which many of the items would have 
on various subjects and activities. Merely to centralize and catalog all such 
materials, so that they can be used by any teacher as may seem appropriate, 
forms the nucleus of a school museum. From this point on, what goes 
into the museum will reflect largely the philosophy of the administration. 

If the advice of one author is followed, all items, however remotely 
connected with perceptual learning, will be included: films, projectors, 
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maps, pictures, and posters, as well as the more usual types of museum 
exhibits. We disagree with this point of view, believing that the museum 
must not be a catchall. Every item rightfully belonging in the museum is 
part of a perceptual program, to be sure, but the reverse is not always true. 

Pupil interest in museum exhibits is centered almost entirely either on 
that which has direct bearing to something already learned or on something 
that leads into a related field. Hence, interest is likely to be strong in such 
things as old guns, old textbooks, Indian relics, old mechanical devices, 
dolls of other lands, products of other lands, native birds, animals about 
which the pupils have some knowledge, and more or less rare items per- 
taining to modern times. The logical place to go for such items is the 
community. Nearly every home has something of value which it is glad 
to contribute to further the learning interests of the community’s younger 
citizens. When the call first went out to the Brookline student body, from 
the pupil curators thru the student council, the response far exceeded our 
best expectations and resulted in an endless stream of exciting surprises. 
Hundreds of items, fitting into practically every field of learning, soon 
found places of honor on the display tables. We received many collectors’ 
items which would do honor to any metropolitan museum, such as one of 
the first mechanical typewriters, schoolbooks almost a century old, a 
teacher’s license dated 1849, old coins and coins of other countries, old 
newspapers, and guns and pistols actually of the Revolutionary and Civil- 
War periods. Recently, captured German and Italian pieces of the North 
African campaign have been added. These include automatic rifle, infantry 
rifle, stiletto, money, and articles of wearing apparel. This new exhibit 
affords the opportunity for pupils actually to see and compare some of the 
weapons of modern warfare. 

As our museum has grown and space become more limited, certain 
restrictions have been set up to guide in the matter of selection, to avoid 
duplication, and to insure specimen value. In fact, we soon reached the 
point where with considerable accuracy one of our pupils could exclaim, 
“Boy, this really looks like a museum now!” 

In addition to the sources of materials already mentioned, the Brookline 
museum owes much of its success to the help and cooperation of the 
schools’ department of the Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh. For a number 
of years this department has served the Pittsburgh schools by instructing 
classes which visit the Carnegie Museum, operating a lending service for 
schools, and conducting special Saturday classes at the Museum for seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils who have outstanding ability and show marked 
interest in the sciences. Particularly significant to the success of our school 
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museum has been the lending service, bringing ten or twelve new exhibits 
to our school museum every two weeks. This feature has helped to keep 
alive the interest of our pupils. With any static display, there is danger 
of declining interest after the pupil’s initial desire to see and learn js 
satisfied thru two or three visits. It is possible, therefore, for a school 
museum to deteriorate into a repository for materials used only when called 
for by the teachers, in which case the effectiveness of pupil exploration 
and inspiration is lost. The singular advantage enjoyed by the Brookline 
School in being able to use the lending service of the Carnegie Museum 
is fully recognized as we evaluate our results. However, for those less 
fortunately situated, who nonetheless contemplate this adventure in school 
procedure, there is the reassuring fact that thirty-two states, thru their 
educational departments, and nineteen national and local museums, with 
their many branches, offer similar lending services to schools that are 
willing to defray small shipping expenses.’ 


Administration 


One’s philosophy of school administration will determine how the school 
museum shall be made available to the pupils. If the school is organized to 
revolve about the interests of the pupils, to capitalize on pupil initiative, 
to provide many opportunities for pupil activity, and to allow a generous 
measure of pupil self-management, the school museum will be a welcome 
adjunct to this scheme of operation. The writer is unable to comment on 
any other plan of museum care because, from the first, the entire responsi- 
bility has been in the hands of a corps of student curators and assistants. 
At no time since the inception of the program has a member of the faculty 
had any delegated authority. And as for the principal, his part has been— 
since selling the idea originally to the two boys selected as curators—to 
act as counselor, to requisition from the Carnegie Museum the exhibits 
asked for by the curators, and to serve as the administrative clearinghouse 
on desirable procedures. 

To an important degree the success of a project of this kind will be 
determined by the interests and abilities of the pupils who undertake the 
responsibility for its direction. Here again, the schools’ department of the 
Carnegie Museum has extended a guiding hand. The two boys, who 
deserve chief credit for the success our school museum has achieved, were 
when appointed and still are members of special Saturday classes at the 
Museum—one in science and one in art. Obviously, a boy or girl who gives 


1 Dent, Ellsworth C. Audio Visuat Handbook. Chicago: Society for Visual Education, 1942. p. 6. 
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of his own free time on Saturday to attend classes of an educational nature 
possesses more than the average amount of interest in the subject at hand, 
to say nothing of ability and aptitude. Nevertheless, there are other ways 
of discovering similar ability and leadership, known well enough to 
every experienced schoolman. 

The first job of the student curators was to select their corps of assistants, 
which they ably did. Then they extended the call for exhibit materials 
thru the student council, as has been indicated, and in a day or two materials 
of all descriptions began pouring into the museum. Tables were arranged 
to their liking, displays were grouped, and items labeled. Within a week, 
the first consignment of cases arrived from the Carnegie Museum and 
all was made ready for the grand opening. The school microscope was 
added to the equipment and each day a new specimen put under the glass. 
For each item brought to the museum, a record of ownership was made 
for purposes of acknowledgment and also for prompt identification when 
the time would come to return borrowed exhibits to their owners. A 
schedule for visiting hours was posted. The museum was opened to the 
entire student body in the morning twenty minutes before class time, the 
same at noon time, and three afternoons a week for a half hour at dis- 
missal time. From time to time the pupil curators gave lectures to classes or 
other groups of visitors, using information obtained from the owners 
relative to the history, background, and value of the various materials. One 
curator was present during all class visits. 

At the end of every two weeks, the Carnegie Museum cases were prepared 
for return shipment and new cases installed in their places. From day to day 
new items from the student body were received, cataloged, and displayed. 
Thus the school museum moved on, a source of pride to its youthful direc- 
tors, a source of enjoyment to the school as a whole. 


How the Museum Is Used 


Those who find themselves with a live school museum on their hands 
will experience little difficulty in adapting it to a school program. Aside 
from using the natural interest and curiosity inherent in all school children, 
the teacher needs to do very little motivating. The museum carries along on 
its own power so well that soon it becomes a subconscious part of every 
recitation. Alert teachers quickly grasp the opportunity thus afforded 
to put new vitality into assignments which, ofttimes in the past, have 
been difficult and dull. Similarly, they quickly discover many new and 
interesting devices for encouraging originality. 
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The range of interest in the museum has no limitations associated with 
age or grade level or area of instruction. Everyone, from the youngest pupil 
in the kindergarten to the oldest in the eighth grade, finds something to 
hold his attention. For instance, a visit by primary children may bring into 
bold relief that which they have been hearing from their teachers about 
birds and animals. What they see, in turn, stimulates further study and 
much self-expression. The possibilities in the learning cycle thus set in 
motion are determined only by the teacher’s ingenuity. 

The science teacher, always in need of illustrative materials, finds here 
a wealth of new resources. The social studies teacher is able to bring 
closer the peoples of other countries, thru products of the soil, articles of 
clothing, weapons of war, or other objects from those distant lands, 
American history takes on a different meaning when old newspapers relate 
in their inimitable way that which has been closeted between the textbook 
covers. Old histories, early textbooks, Indian relics, treasured heirlooms 
from colonial days, and weapons used in the wars which figured in the 
making of our country—all add immeasurably to the process of translating 
the unreal into the real. The English teacher, seeking always to shift his 
assignments from the textbook to something real, has here the chance of a 
lifetime to motivate both written and oral expression. 

Perhaps one of the greatest values in a school museum lies in the fact that 
pupils are brought close to the thing that interests them. They are allowed 
to see and handle it, which not only gives them an understanding impos- 
sible to get in any other way but often establishes an interest that sends 
them out on a long and intelligent quest for further information. The 
art teacher, who so often dispairs of finding materials that pupils really 
delight to sketch and color, will welcome this new avenue of approach. The 
Brookline School museum has a fine arts section for displaying art works of 
merit. Mounted specimens and articles of various types often are taken 
to the art room for sketching purposes. 

These are only a few suggestions as to the possible uses of a school 
museum. They and many more have been successfully employed at the 
Brookline School. 


Evaluation 


Since the very beginning of our project the enthusiasm shown by the 
student body, both for the privilege of contributing material and of 
examining all that the museum has to offer, is eloquent proof of the 
strength and genuineness of pupil interest. Every day at the allotted time 
the student curators find pupils waiting to be admitted. Cooperation with 
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the curators and attentiveness to their lectures are further evidence of the 
regard which the pupils have for the museum. The feeling that something 
vital has been added to their school experience, something that makes 
learning a pleasure, is evidenced by remarks from all sides. Parent interest 
is indicated by many requests to visit the museum; also, by their over- 
whelming testimony that, for their own children, the project has been a 
worthwhile addition to previous school routines. Perhaps this reflects, to 
a great extent, previous conditioning carried out by their children. 

Positive inspirational and creative influences have been felt repeatedly 
by the student body thru the necessity of arranging, labeling, drawing, and 
coloring background settings for habitat groups. Such work involves con- 
siderable research in the library and opens to the museum workers many 
a world heretofore lightly touched. A case in point will illustrate what 
takes place again and again. When a box of sea specimens arrived as a 
gift from the Carnegie Museum, a collection of shells, urchins, crabs, and 
starfishes, the curators and their assistants faced the problem as to how 
best to display this material. Three days later, on a table covered with 
white sand, the various specimens were arranged in life-like order, against 
a background of beach, rocky cliff, and sea gulls, all combined to present 
a very realistic picture. 

The following comments by teachers at different grade levels indicate 
their appraisal of the museum. 


Kindergarten and primary teachers: 

The museum furnished excellent materials for our science unit; also, 
many suggestions for our art lessons. 

Children love to visit the school museum. It has served also to motivate 
trips to Carnegie Museum. 

The informational talks given by the boys in the museum, their profes- 
sional conduct and their able presentations, were an incentive to many chil- 
dren. 

I think pupil management is the key to the success of the museum. 


Middle-grade teachers: 

The museum was a complete success in terms of both pupil interest and 
results obtained in the classroom. 

In social studies and English, library assignments were closely tied in 
with museum offerings for better understanding of the topics assigned. 

One especially delightful experience was reading in an old newspaper 
about events preceding the War of 1812. The children were thrilled to 
read in this old newspaper the names they had studied in class. 

Exhibits have been helpful in teaching paragraph writing and the wise 
choice of descriptive adjectives. 
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ar 
U pper-grade teachers: 


The museum has aroused interest in scientific problems, in nature, and 22 

in unusual objects which otherwise would have gone unnoticed. <s 
It has given valuable leadership training to those in charge. 
Many classes have asked for the privilege of sketching in the museum. 
Correlations of work have included: reading with the investigation of 


old textbooks; arithmetic with old money, measuring devices, and so on; boys ,' 
and written and oral English with various types of exhibits. not 1n 
re 

Pupil evaluations are quite as enthusiastic as those of the teachers. If ae 
one listens to the informal conversations of pupils during the exchange have 
of classes or at noon, phrases such as these will often be heard: “Now ment: 
when I was in the museum . . .”; “Miss A., did you see in the museum bers < 
the . . .?”; “After school we went to the museum and .. .”; or “Our satisf: 
school museum has a . . .” Indeed the frequency of such unsolicited comp 
recommendations is one of the most reassuring proofs that the museum is It : 
a success. to ou 
A final value which must not be ignored is the part which the museum that ° 
has played in bringing the school and community into closer understanding. with 


If there were no other reason, this alone would have justified its existence. many 
The museum has been invaluable as an agent of goodwill. In the first The 
place, in order to bring family treasures to school, the pupils obviously deep 
had to sell their parents on what was being done in school. This, inci- fourt 
dentally, was a far better and more lasting interpretation than anything head 
the faculty might have done. Secondly, as pupils talked about the museum 


migl 

they naturally referred to many other school activities with the result aoe 
that parents learned more about the entire school and its program. And migl 
finally, when parents visited the school museum, it was not uncommon for larg 
their own enthusiasm to be expressed in some such phrase as, “I never colle 
had it like this when I went to school!” Even from the ranks of the skep- appt 
tics, the museum won many new friends for the school. of c 
It seems fair to conclude, therefore, that the Brookline School museum out 


has resulted in the following significant improvements: (a) greatly in- 
creased teaching efficiency, particularly in the use of illustrative materials; The 
(b) a stronger incentive to, and a much wider variety of, creative endeavor 


aie a S 
and self-expression on the part of pupils; (c) greater pupil initiative; ‘ins 
(d) additional opportunities for leadership training; (e) greater school we 
pride and a sense of possessiveness and participation in a worthwhile ee 


activity; (f) a tremendous broadening in the materials available as aids 
to teaching; and (g) much stronger bonds of community understanding — 
and school-community cooperation. Mr. 
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Marionettes 
Raym on Cldridge 


‘Las years ago the 


boys and girls of our school had never seen a marionette show—at least 
not in school. We are sure that they did not know what ‘‘made the wheels 
go round” in the operation of marionettes. Our experiences since that 
time, therefore, have been genuinely creative. Both teachers and pupils 
have learned. Pride has been established in another school accomplish- 
ment; parents and the general public have become interested; large num- 
bers of boys and girls have found a medium of expression with personal 
satisfactions and entertainment values that persist long after they have 
completed the eighth grade. 

It all started when a professional wandering marionette performer came 
to our school ten years ago to entertain. The children liked him so much 
that we asked him again the following year. He, in turn, was so pleased 
with his reception, with the questions asked and the interest shown by 
many pupils, that he left with us a miniature stage and two marionettes. 
The stage, to be sure, was only four feet long and one and one-half feet 
deep; and the marionettes were quite unprepossessing figures, twelve to 
fourteen inches tall, stiff rather than jointed, uncostumed, and without 
heads. Our genial entertainer left them thinking only that perhaps they 
might provide some incidental and interesting playtime for some of our 
youngsters. They did! Two years later when he dropped in to see if we 
might want him again, he was silently shown a group of marionettes— 
larger figures than those he had left—a larger stage, and our growing 
collection of costumes, equipment, and other props. The question of his 
appearance was answered by the man himself as he viewed these evidences 
of continued interest. He remarked that he guessed he had “played himself 
out of a job”! 


The First Performance 


Some months after the stage and original figures were left at our 
school, an English teacher was searching for something in the closet 
where the ‘‘gift’” had been stored. She found the marionettes and stage, 
and asked if her class might try out this strange equipment in presenting 
— 


Mr. Eldridge is principal of the Lawrence School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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a dramatization of Treasure Island, on which one of her classes was 
working. Permission was granted, of course, and she and her pupils set 
to work on the project. Problems and situations calling for ability, ingenu- 
ity, and imagination arose at every step. The pupils had to model, dress, 
and work the marionettes. They discovered that the speeches for the 
marionettes must be written even more carefully than they would have 
done for a regular dramatization. They had to acquire skills in manipula- 
tion, plus being able to do the speaking parts at the same time. They 





Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 
Secrets of state no more I wish to know 
Than secret movements of a puppet show. 
—Charles Churchill 


decided that they needed more room for operations, but how could this 
be arranged? So it was that many plans evolved; plans that brought prob- 
lems as well as solutions, discouragement as well as encouragement, but 
always discussion, decision, and action. 


Later Pro grams 


The presentation of Treasure Island, altho far less effective than later 
productions, was definitely successful. It provided the incentive and laid 
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the foundation for the regular annual performances which have followed. 
In the nine years since our groping attempt at Treasure Island, these plays 
have been presented: Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, The Prince and 
the Pauper, Christmas in Many Lands, Alice in Wonderland, Thru the 
Looking Glass, Pinocchio, Aladdin, The Magic Carpet, and Two Eyes 
and the Golden Tree. At the time this is written plans are under way 
for the presentation of Peter Pan. 

Creative thinking and creative learning have been necessary for teachers 
and pupils alike as they have sought to produce certain desired effects. 
But these experiences thru the years have brought our “marionetteers”’ far 
along the road of progress from the fumbling, hesitant beginning which 
has been described. Our more recent productions have delighted adult 
audiences as well as children with their varied and effective presentations. 
For school pupils the productions have led to keen interest in the stories 
on which they were based. Associated reading has been eagerly approached; 
discussion has been enlivened; classroom dramatizations have been stimu- 
lated; other concomitant values have resulted. 


Some Problems Encountered 


By successive steps of development the equipment has grown to its 
present proportions. Our marionette stage now is ten feet by three feet, 
overall, with an action area nine by three feet. This stage was designed 
and built by classes in woodworking. A variety of scenery has been neces- 
sary. Consequently, the art classes, using foundations of oilcloth, canvas, 
or other materials, have sprawled on the floor or covered classroom walls 
to accomplish their tasks. Draperies to cover the skeleton of the stage and 
a curtain to provide for the stage opening have been made in the needle- 
work classes. The school orchestra has brought in its talent. Lighting 
effects have been studied and planned in science classes. Diversified and 
latent abilities and knowledges have come out into the open as our boys 
and girls have discovered themselves. Correlations of subjectmatter and 
classroom activities have followed in a hundred and one ways. 

The present stage is portable, can be erected in a little over an hour 
by the boys themselves, and can be dismantled in three-quarters of an 
hour. It has a trap door now—since we put on Aladdin, and the children 
wanted a big genie. The only really big one we could get was a real boy 
who rose thru the floor to the consternation of his audiences since he 
looked positively gigantic on the scale of the marionette theater. When 
thunder and lightning were needed for Aladdin, when smoke must issue 
from the floor to herald the approach of the genie in The Magic Carpet, 
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when an arrow must be shot thru the air and hit a target in Two Eyes 
and the Golden Tree, when Pinocchio’s nose must grow and grow, and 
when it came time for the whale to swallow him (the whale’s head prac- 
tically filled the stage and there was Pinocchio in the wide-opened mouth), 
the pupils went to work to find out how—and in every case they did it! 


Planning for the Intermissions 


Sometimes the time needed between scenes for changes of scenery and 
actors has been rather long. What could we do to entertain the audience 
during these periods? The school orchestra has played; we have had 
community singing and solos on the violin, flute, and harmonica. Two 
years ago we presented during the intermission a Chinese ‘walking 
theater,”’ originated, costumed, and written by an eighth-grade girl. This 
year, as this is being written, an eighth-grade boy has succeeded in per- 
suading the two teachers in charge of marionette plans that he has been 
“‘so much better” (and, he had been something else!) that he ought to 
have something to do with the marionettes. So he has been given the 
responsibility for the ‘walking theater’ in this year’s show. 


Community Interest in the Program 


Community response to our programs has been gratifying indeed. We 
have given one or another of our shows for child audiences in the Brook- 
line Public Library and in the famous Children’s Museum of Boston. 
On one occasion we presented our work as a demonstration before hun- 
dreds of teachers at a regional conference at Boston University. Our 
children’s parents and our neighbors have been invited in regularly to 
see our performances, to forget for a while their adult perplexities, and to 
return to their private, imaginative worlds. Recently we have had definite 
proof of the entertainment values obtained in this endeavor and the 
reality of outside interest. Last year and this when we gave benefit per- 
formances for the United Service Organizations, the proceeds amounted 
to several hundred dollars. People not only bought the tickets; they came, 
five hundred of them, to this year’s ninety-minute play. Metropolitan 
newspapers have given special-feature space and picture pages to a 
description of our marionette performances. There is little doubt that 
the community’s interest in these dramatizations has resulted in greater 
community interest in the school and its total program. 

One of the most valuable features of our work with marionettes has 
been the fact that, while improvements were being made in presentation, 
the pupil has remained the center of the teachers’ interest. Most of the 
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work on production problems—props, stage effects, lighting, carpentry, 
painting, scenery, modeling of heads, and a hundred other things—has 
been done by the pupils themselves. Problems have been used to develop 
responsibility, alertness, and thinking power and have been solved by 
the pupils with the least possible guidance or interference by the teachers. 


An Evaluation 


Our work, to be sure, has not been wholly satisfactory to us. Often 
we have been keenly aware of things gone wrong and of ways in which 
we have fallen short of our goals. On the whole, however, we have found 
the marionette performances a pleasant and profitable excursion in creative 
endeavor. Lest the reader infer that we have surrounded the enterprise 
with the haze of wishful thinking or have crowned it with a halo of 
subjective glory, this article ends with a quotation from the official report 
of the Boston University regional conference of 1940—an evaluation 
not prejudiced by any sense of proprietory self-interest. 


There was strong evidence of enriching practices. No mere assignment 
of work but cooperative procedure requiring teamwork, initiative, relia- 
bility; these were the outcome of interest and purpose. The results showed 
that the methods applied were successful. No schematic form of teaching 
could bring about such knowledge, skill and understanding! Here the 
child was developed, not subordinated or crushed. Someone has said that 
one of the tests of teaching is the modification of behavior that can be 
brought about. These presentations were testimonials of the ability of the 
teachers to bring about many of the desirable concomitants of learning 
to arouse interest, to awaken curiosity and to hold attention until the de- 
sired results were obtained. .. . 

All phases of the learning process, “seeing, hearing, doing,” were ex- 
ercised. Correlation of the English activity with other subjects brought 
about skill in handicraft, use of music, excellent speech training, physical 
development thru muscular manipulation, character training by the de- 
sirable method of opportunity to serve, to learn how to work for the good 
of the group, to help in the solving of problems—both individually and 
in groups—for many “How-are-we-going-to-do-it?” questions must arise 
during the preparations for the show; the patience, tolerance, opportunity 
for humaa relationships and finally the audience training bringing about 
appreciation, admiration, courtesy and probably stimulation of desire to 
participate at some future time. The school also benefits thru the pub- 
licity received from such worthwhile endeavor and who will challenge the 
statement that ‘Schools need better public relations!” 

Finally, one outcome of this activity should not be overlooked. This is 
the use the children can make of the marionette program in their own 
homes. The interest can spread thruout the entire family and even into the 
neighborhood. When such an activity gets out into the community, it has 
served a double purpose; for in addition to the educational advantages it 
helps to solve the problem of what to do in leisure time. 
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Relocation Center at Hunt, Idaho, became a temporary home for more 
than eight thousand people, who by Army orders were evacuated from 
the northwestern states in the spring of 1942. Uprooted from their 
homes these evacuees have done their utmost to adjust themselves in 
their new environment. Their road of life has not been a smooth one. 
They have pioneered courageously—living in tar paper barracks, eating 
in common dining -rooms, and using sanitation facilities intended for 
three hundred residents. 

With courage and grim determination some of the evacuees have gone 
forth to find homes in new communities where they can resume preevacua- 
tion activities. More than four hundred others, young men including 
fathers, have left the center to serve in the armed forces of the United 
States. Still others continue to carry on in the environment into which they 
were placed, serving the nation here in the best ways they can. Children 
as well as adults have directed their interests and energies toward the 
nation’s cause. 


Initiation of the Garden Project 


In the spring of 1943 the children in this center willingly and enthusiasti- 
cally undertook to plant and raise gardens on the land adjoining their 
respective schools. It was natural for these gardens to become part of 
the school program. The land was leveled and cleared of all sagebrush, 
and “‘blueprints’’ were made showing the plot for which each class 
assumed responsibility. All available seed catalogs were thumbed by 
teachers and pupils as they decided what to plant. Vegetables such as 
radishes, corn, beans, beets, melons, tomatoes, cucumbers, squash, turnips, 
and rutabagas, adapted to the rich lava Idaho soil, were the.top choices. 
Charts were made showing the number or amount of different kinds of 
seeds to be planted in a given area, the time of planting, and the expected 
time of harvest. These charts were carefully studied by each child. Classes 
were divided into groups so that each pupil had a definite responsibility. 
Each was made to feel that his or her services were essential. 

—_— 


Miss Fitzsimons and Miss Murakami are principal and teacher, respectively, in the Stafford 
School, Minidoka Project, War Relocation Authority, Hunt, Idaho. 
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Action 


Spades, shovels, and rakes in the school stockroom were limited, but 
the trivial matter of shortage did not hinder the work. These enterprising 
youngsters came to school carrying tools borrowed from their neighbors 
and friends. Nothing was impossible. Exacting youngsters brought their 
rulers to use with the planting charts so that nothing would go amiss. 

Even in the lower grades each child had an assigned responsibility. 
Each learned how to thin plants such as carrots, beets, radishes, and spinach, 
to stake and string peas and beans, and to train cucumbers, melons, and 
squash vines to grow in such a way that they could be cultivated. 

Active participation promoted the children’s interest. The daily visits 
of various insects stimulated their curiosity and opened the door to much 
valuable study. They learned to identify each visitor. Ladybugs were 
always welcomed. Garden enemies were promptly annihilated. Keen eyes 
were always on the lookout for anything that hindered the steady growth 
of their gardens. 

INSECTS 


We like the ladybugs, 

But we don’t like the slugs, 

Aphids, beetles, worms, and snails, 

We are always on their tails. 
—Fourth Grade 


Common weeds such as milkweed, tumbling mustard, Russian thistle, 
sandbur, and lamb’s quarter were picked and mounted for study. Weeds, 
the pupils learned, were very dangerous enemies, but to their intense 
relief the weeds seemed quite hesitant about showing their faces among 
the plants. 


ANNOYING WEEDS 


Weeds are stubborn large and small, 

They have no manners, none at all. 

They crowd, they push, they have no care; 

Weeds are dangerous. So beware! 
—Fourth Grade 


The intermediate grades were given plots larger than those of the 
primary groups. In their gardens they had many opportunities to observe 
the various stages of growth of different vegetables. The sixth-grade groups 
learned to transplant not only tomato, pepper, cabbage, and cauliflower 
plants, but also plants difficult to transplant, such as melons, cucumbers, 
and corn. They learned by the “trial and error” method that only certain 
kinds of plants can be transplanted successfully. 
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One of the highlights of the learning experience was hand pollination, 
which is necessary in this area because of the scarcity of bees for such 
plants as melons, cucumbers, and corn. The agricultural supervisor, who 
demonstrated the processes of hand pollination for the pupils, felt amply 
rewarded for his time and efforts because of the great interest they dis- 
played and the pertinent questions they asked. 


Correlation 


Various types of garden activity were correlated with nearly every phase 
of classroom work. Poems and compositions describing garden activities 
were illustrated. Sketches were made of the stages in the germination and 
eatly growth of various plants. Colorful posters, illustrating the body- 
building vitamin contents of different vegetables, were made and dis- 
played in many classrooms. Pupils kept diaries about their gardening 
activities and about the daily growth of their respective plants. It was a 
momentous occasion when any tiny green head shot its way upward to 
open its eyes to a world full of beauty and light. 


OUR GARDEN RECORD 


First we looked for a place to have our garden. We pulled the sage- 
brush. We used some tools to get the ground ready for our garden. 


July 12, 1943, we wrote about our garden plot, and pulled twelve dozen 
radishes. 


July 15, 1943, we wrote about softening the ground. 
July 16, 1943, we pulled seven dozen radishes and ate thirty-three. 
July 20, 1943, we worked in the garden. 
July 21, 1943, we wrote a story about gardeners. 
July 23, 1943, we wrote about vegetables planted. 
July 26, 1943, we worked in the garden. 
July 27, 1943, we drew cabbage plants. 
July 28, 1943, we drew radish plants. 
July 29, 1943, we worked in our garden. 
August 3, 1943, we drew a carrot plant. 
—A Primary Grade 


Mathematically minded pupils of one fourth-grade class had great 
satisfaction in picking and counting the sunflower seeds from a flower 
1014 inches in diameter which had grown to full maturity under their 
watchful eyes. They counted and recounted columns of figures and arrived 
at a total of 1278 seeds! These seeds will one day provide gay colors around 
the school gardens and provide shelter from the hot sun. 

Local and outside newspapers were eagerly studied by pupils wanting 
information on such topics as victory garden activities in various parts 
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of the country, insect control, and helpful garden hints for beginners. 
One class learned thru concentrated reading that tomato plants need not 
be pruned if available room is given for full growth. Skeptical as well 
as knowledge-seeking pupils kept careful records of their tomato harvest. 
An average yield of sixty-one tomatoes, large and small, per plant was 
reported. It was definitely a case of ‘‘seeing is believing.” 


Culmination 


Some of the products taken from the gardens were sent to the warehouse 
to be distributed to the dining halls thruout the Project. Vegetables grown 
in smaller quantities were consumed by the “farmers” who so faithfully 
cared for their gardens thru the many months of growth, including the 
summer vacation. Deserving first-grade youngsters harvested their toma- 
toes and had a big treat of tomato and lettuce sandwiches. The tomatoes, 
they reported, were the “‘bestest”’ they had ever eaten. 

Many youngsters had the special thrill of picking corn, then watching 
intently as it was boiled in the classrooms. This was one of the proudest 
feats of their gardening career. Had they not planted, watered, and 
tended it to a successful finish? They swelled with pride in a task well 
done. Their reward was a tasty treat of ‘‘stalk-to-the-pot” corn, full of 
juice and flavor. 

Watermelon feasts were held in several classrooms. Some watermelons 
were picked before complete maturity. Nonetheless, even these were im- 
mensely enjoyed by the youngsters who eagerly overlooked their lack of 
ripeness. Many of these children never will forget the special thrill they 
experienced in watching the daily growth of the watermelons. Truly the 
gardening program was an exciting adventure. 

A teacher in a sixth-grade class brought her pressure cooker to school 
one day and demonstrated the safest method of canning beans. Tomatoes 
also were canned. Sauerkraut was made from cabbages grown in the 
school gardens. These canned goods now stand decoratively on the shelves. 
They will be consumed some rainy day by the pupils who worked so 
earnestly to produce the vegetables. As they dip their spoons into the hot 
and tasty tomato soup, they will again recall their happy harvesting days. 


Evaluation 


Among the most important outcomes usually sought in connection 
with a gardening project are the understandings and appreciations of eco- 
nomic values which the pupils acquire. In this War Relocation Center, 
however, the boys and girls had little opportunity for growth in this 
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respect. In such a government-operated center there are few situations in 
which the evacuees, particularly the children, have occasion to do figuring 
in dollars and cents. They have had no opportunity to use ration books, 
Shopping lists and market baskets are all tucked away for possible use 
later on. Fresh vegetables, meat, and canned foods are not obtainable in 
the “canteens” or stores which supply other essential needs of the people 
within the Project. Rather, warehouses, root cellars, dehydration plants, 
and canning plants are provided. In the gardening program, seeds were 
provided, labor costs were negligible, and marketing values were impossi- 
ble to determine. Those in charge of the gardening project hope that next 
year, however, youngsters can be directed in activities that will lead to a 
profit and loss statement at the end of the next gardening season. This 
would entail consideration of such items as the following: 


Cost of seeds 

Cost of fertilizer 

Depreciation of implements 

Cost of strings, stakes, and other supports 
Cost of insecticides 

6. Cost of crates 


A te Ww NN 


7. Cost of transporting produce 

a. Obtaining gasoline 

b. Rationing of cars 
8. Marketing 

a. Farmer-grocer relationship 

b. Total market value of produce 
9. Profit or loss statement. 


Winter is here. All looks bare and lonely outside where once the gay 
laughter of children was heard among the rows of growing plants. But 
it will not be for long. Plans already are under way for making bigger 
and better victory gardens. Seeds have been gathered and stored for spring 
planting. The children are looking forward to the enjoyable culminations 
of their efforts. The teachers, after a year’s experience, are working on 
an informative and educational, ongoing program. 

During the growing season the too-few gardening tools are always 
in demand. Careful treatment and sharing of these tools provide worth- 
while lessons. Self must be forgotten. All hands must join to keep the 
wheels of victory in motion. These youthful pioneer evacuee gardeners 
are present as well ‘as future participants in democracy. In their gardening 
activities they find a common ground, where all unite to share the responsi- 
bilities of democratic citizenship. 
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Interpretative Rhythm 
Ruth Hurry 


| ee 
rhythm is a creative musical experience well adapted to kindergarten chil- 
dren. It satisfies the five-year-old’s love of doing, making, and creating. 
Like any creative experience, rhythmic interpretation is developmental. 
It does not just happen at any level—it grows. It must have soil for 
background, roots for maintenance, direction for balance. If rhythmic 
experiences are to be meaningful and worthwhile to a group of five-year- 
olds having varied musical backgrounds and aptitudes, the elements which 
comprise those experiences must be provided by the teacher. This is a 
discussion of the way in which one teacher attempts to do just that. 


Foundation Steps 


The first step in this teacher's procedure with the kindergarten children 
is to introduce music as something for doing. She starts with songs and 
thythms about walking, running, marching, skipping, hopping, and gallop- 
ing. For repetition and practice in acquiring skill, simple interpretative 
variations are introduced. For example, the children gallop as a pony, 
coming home “‘all tired out.’’ Then perhaps they gallop as cowboys, as 
Indians, and as circus ponies. In the same way they learn to vary the way 
in which they skip. Sometimes they skip to school, stopping to wave to 
mother. Sometimes they skip to the store and walk home with their heavy 
bundles. At another time they may become Jack Frost, skipping out to 
paint the leaves in the fall. There are endless opportunities for variation, 
many of them suggested by the children themselves. 

Early in their rhythmic experience, children enjoy impersonations of 
animals and toys. These are carried out with no particular sequence, 
except perhaps as groupings of farm or circus animals or of Christmas toys. 

Soon the children begin to identify music with a definite picture of 
something. They can hear the ducks quack, the creepiness of the lion, 
the heaviness of the elephant, the bumpiness of the rabbit. They note 
the difference between the floppy rag dolls and the stiff china ones. They 
can tell when the Jack-in-the-box pops up from his box and when he is 
still. They are developing a concept of mood in music. They. are begin- 
ning to sense its storytelling quality. 


Miss Flurry is a teacher in the Morningside School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Relating Music to Stories and Poems 


The teacher relates many of these experiences, even the earliest, to 
stories or poems. One day, for example, we may read a poem about falling 
leaves. That day our tiptoe run becomes the whirling and twirling of the 
leaves. Another day we may read a story about airplanes. That day our 
tiptoe run is the flight of airplanes. Our Jack Frost skip is inspired by a 
poem describing his painting of the leaves. Our animals and toys we 
often identify with some storybook friend. Just before Christmas we 
usually are ready to dramatize short stories which adapt themselves to the 
insertion of rhythmic passages. One of the all-time favorites is The Little 
Engine That Could.’ It provides opportunity for everyone in the group 
to take part either as the engines, the toys on the train, or the children 
on the other side of the mountain. The engines have quite definite person- 
alities, easily translated into rhythm, and the children are trained to mood 
in music as they listen for their cue. 


Interpreting Familiar Experiences 


While stories and poems provide the pattern for a great deal of 
rhythmic interpretation, they are not used as the only source for rhythmic 
ideas. Since five-year-olds like things about themselves, the children and 
their everyday doings are used as the theme of much of their rhythmic 
experience. We dramatize many familiar school activities: block building, 
sawing, hammering, painting, swinging, seesawing, and sliding. We 
interpret many home activities: sweeping, dusting, washing, dressing, 
rocking the baby, gardening, and picking flowers. On a rainy day we may 
dramatize the details of putting on overshoes, raising our umbrellas, and 
walking in the rain. During our walk we may step over puddles, splash 
in a few, and come running in from a heavy shower. Often such sequences 
are unplanned, extemporaneous, growing out of some discussion or 
activity of the day. Therefore, the teacher always must have close at hand 
a variety of simple, melodious music with clearly-defined rhythm. 

Thru these early rhythmic activities the children gain skill in the use 
of the fundamental steps and lay the essential foundation for hearing, 
feeling, and participating in musical interpretation. Even in these simple 
activities, too, there is opportunity for creative experience. Their imper- 
sonations of animals and toys, while following a definite pattern, show 
individuality. Never is their activity so teacher-directed that imagination 
and ingenuity are excluded. Never is the necessity of everyone’s doing 


1 Piper, Watty. The Little Engine That Could. New York: Platt and Munk, 1930. 
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exactly the same thing stressed; only the importance of fitting the actions 
to the rhythm of the music. And that rhythm is simple and definite 
enough for them to feel it and to know the joy of movement, perfectly 
timed to music. This control and use of their bodies is a creative experience 
in itself—creative of poise and grace. 


Creation of Original Rhythm Patterns 


With a certain amount of skill in the fundamental steps, with a concept 
of mood in music, a sensitivity to its storytelling quality, and with the 
basic experience of participating in interpretations, the children are ready 
to create rhythmic patterns of their own. As new storytelling sequences 
are introduced, more and more of the pattern is left for their creation, 
until soon they are ready to work out entire sequences themselves. To 
illustrate this last step, the children’s own interpretation of the story 
When The Root Children Wake Up,? as developed by the kindergarten 
group this year, will now be described. 

We had read the story many times this spring and the book, which has 
particularly lovely and suggestive pictures, was on our book table for 
some weeks. Since none of the children had suggested that we play this 
story to music, the teacher took it to the piano one day and said, “I 
have some music here that reminds me of the root children and this 
picture.” The picture referred to showed the children asleep and the 
Earth Mother coming around to wake them. We talked about the details 
of the picture for a minute and then the teacher said, ‘Will you listen 
while I play this music and tell me when you think the Earth Mother 
begins to wake the children?” The children listened as the teacher played 
Part I of the waltz, “Vienna Life.’’* Most of the children recognized the 
definite change of melody and rhythm after the thirty-third measure. They 
agreed that the first section sounded as if the children were asleep, and 
then, the Earth Mother came and wakened them. We played this part 
again and found that the Earth Mother could tap the children on the head 
in time with the accented beat of the music. Then we talked about how 
we ourselves feel and act when we first wake up. Most of us stretch 
and yawn a bit and rub our eyes. The group listened now as the teacher 
played Part IV, measures 1-20, and after some experimentation, settled 
on a walk-walk-walk-stretch pattern for their interpretation of that part. 

The next day the children looked at the pictures again and found that, 
once awake, the root children set to work, the girls sewing on new dresses 


? Fish, Helen Dean. When The Root Children Wake Up. New York: Frederick A. Stokes, 1941. 


* Herman, Victor H., arranger. Memories of Johann Strauss: Most Famous Waltzes, New York: Edward 
B. Marks Music Corp., 1939. p. 74. 
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and the boys scrubbing and painting the insects. For this work we used 
Part IV, measures 21-36. Their work done, the root children walked past 
the Earth Mother and up to the top of the earth. We found that Part Il, 
measures 1-16, could be used for walking. 

As we continued to work out the sequence, iriterest in the story itself 
and in the pictures increased. Each day at music time someone wanted 
to play “root children” and their suggestions as to what should come next 
were spontaneous. For the root children’s dancing and playing on top of 
the earth, we used the waltz, ‘Roses from the South,’’* Part III, measures 
21-36, and Part IV, measures 1-36. To the first part we skipped, a tiptoe 
skip with knees lifted high. To the second part we worked out a pattern 
of tiptoe running and leaping. When winter grew near, the root children 
were chilled by the cold winds and returned to the Earth Mother who 
tucked them in for a long winter’s sleep. The music for this part was the 
coda, beginning with measure 28. 

A sequence such as this is usually the peak of creative interpretation 
as reached in kindergarten. The next step, which is to hear music and 
associate it with some poem or story or to create an original story for it, 
comes later in their musical and creative experience. 


Interrelation of the Various Steps 


In this article the steps of development in creative rhythmic interpreta- 
tion have been separated rather sharply for the convenience of discussion. 
And these steps, as outlined here, do follow each other more or less 
consecutively in a year’s work with a kindergarten group. However, they 
are not really separate. We do not master the fundamental steps and then 
forget them while we develop a concept of mood in music. Often there 
are children who do not acquire skill in one or more of the steps during 
the entire year; and, obviously, as we use the various basic steps in imper- 
sonations and interpretations, we continue to acquire skill in them. We 
do not pass any one stage and then forget it. Even the simplest interpreta- 
tions may continue to be favorites long after we have gone beyond the 
developmental stage they represented. And this is as it should be. A truly 
creative experience becomes a part of the creator. When the children make 
these experiences part of their thinking, talking, and playing, they create 
a life of fancy, imagination, and appreciation which is meaningful and 
worthwhile. Moreover, thru such activities they create a depth of person- 
ality that goes even beyond the outward poise, grace, and self-confidence 
which we can readily observe. 


* Ibid., p. 34. 
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Rhythmic Self-Expression by Third- 
Grade Pupils 


Lillian Moh =—70x 


Fw February to 


June a group of third-grade children were given an opportunity each day to 
engage in creative body rhythms and to play their own accompaniments 
with percussion instruments and other sound-producing materials. Two 
types of creative rhythms developed. First, there were the znterpretative 
rhythms, in response to recorded music with creative percussion orchestra- 
tion added. In this type of rhythmic activity music was the dominating 
factor, the music and percussion instruments suggesting the ideas for body 
movement. The second type of rhythmic activity was the expression of 
original ideas thru body movement, unaccompanied by music until the 
rhythm pattern had taken definite form. In this type of rhythmic activity, 
body movement was the dominating factor, to which the musical or per- 
cussion accompaniment was entirely incidental. 


Body Movement Dominated by Music and Percussion Instruments 


The furniture in the third-grade room was so arranged that there was 
ample space for at least half of the thirty-five children to engage in rhyth- 
mic activity with comparative freedom. At the side-front of the room was 
a portable radio-phonograph, with a few carefully selected recordings. 
Beside it sat a wooden case of modern design, which the children had made. 
Two orange crates had been nailed together end to end and another crate 
placed horizontally on the top center of them. The bright yellow enamel 
with which they were painted covered all nails and flaws. In this attractive 
series of shelves were kept the percussion instruments which always were 
so much in demand. The plan was that children at their seats could play 
thythm accompaniments for those moving rhythmically on the floor. 

Thru her selection of recordings the teacher provided opportunity for 
thythmic response to music in a wide variety of rhythms, meters, tempos, 
and moods. There was music that said light tiptoe, heavy march, long 
slide, short shuffle, fast run, skip, gallop, slow walk, and so on. Thru all 


Miss Fox is supervisor of elementary music education in the schools of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. The activities described in this article were carried out under the direction of Eva 
M. Wooley, teacher in the San Rafael School, Pasadena. 


"A list of the most useful of these recordings is given at the end of this article. 
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the music there were sharp contrasts—soft and loud, fast and slow, high 
and low. The gradual discovery of these elements in music as the days 
progressed was evidenced in the growing confidence with which each child 
began to express thru body movement what the music suggested to him. 
In ever larger measure the language of music was translated into creative 
ideas thru body movement, as the phrasing, mood, and tempo carried 
more and more meanings to the children. No attempt was made to perfect 
technics or to teach a series of fixed steps. Each child was free to move as 
he pleased. Opportunities were given for individuals to dance or to suggest 
creative ideas before the entire group. Many such ideas were incorporated 
later into group dancing. This rhythmic activity took only a small portion 
of each day—never more than thirty minutes. 

While half the children were engaged in interpretative rhythmic activities, 
the other half were having a thrilling time playing percussion accompani- 
ments to the recorded music. They discovered thru much delightful experi- 
mentation that some percussion instruments interpret certain music and cer- 
tain rhythmic movements better than others. For example, when music was 
played that suggested long slides, the instruments that swished and shuffled 
were the ones chosen to interpret it. When staccato music was played, the in- 
struments that clicked were chosen. When soft dreamy music was played, 
the ringing and jingling instruments were chosen. One boy who was danc- 
ing said, ‘‘When I slide, don’t play that wood block that clicks. Find me a 
swishing sound.” A girl said, “If you trill up in the top corner of the tri- 
angle, I will flutter my fingers like the leaves of the birch tree in the wind.” 

These discoveries by the children thru weeks of experimentation with 
percussion instruments, resulted in a classification of these instruments 
according to the sounds they produced: 

Clicks: Coconut half-shells, rhythm sticks (small dowels), wood blocks of various 
pitches, bones (brought by the children), castanets, wooden spoons (Russian), 
seed pods, and pieces of resonant wood (brought by the children). 

Booms and crashes: Drums of many sizes, tom-toms, bongos,’ drums made by the 
children, oatmeal boxes, cymbals, and gongs. 

Jingles and rings: Triangles, jingle bells, finger cymbals, and tambourines. 

Shuffles and swishes: Sand blocks (made by the children), gourd rattles (made by 
children), Indian rattles (made by children), and maracas.’ 

This classification of instruments resulted in a fine synchronization of 

interpretative-dance and rhythm-orchestra accompaniment which, in addi- 


2 Bongos are bucket-like tom-toms, with one end open. One is larger and of lower pitch than the 
other. They are generally joined together. When used in real Cuban style, they are held between 
the knees and played with the fingers. Children use them as drums and play them with either fingers 
or mallets. ’ 

3 Maracas (pronounced mah-rock-cahs) are round gourd rattles containing small seeds. One is generally 
smaller than the other and therefore of higher pitch. They are an essential part of a Cuban rhythm and 
are used by children in a variety of ways to produce either a swishing or click-a-click sound. 
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tion to its esthetic qualities, provided a highly satisfying social experience 
and emotional release for every child, regardless of his ability in either 
activity. 

Interpretative rhythmic expression also grew out of singing experiences. 
Songs which lent themselves to dramatization were greatly enjoyed by the 
children. The entire class generally sang, with the exception of one or 
two individuals chosen to express the idea in rhythmic movement. 

In a group study of farm life, Eddie, who had a slight speech difficulty, 
spontaneously created a one-line song, words and melody together. 


EDDIE'S SONG 





I'm a duck, duck-y duck, And I wob-ble when I walk. 


The children caught the attractive rhythm, words, and melody of the 
song and immediately sang it with Eddie. Eddie now turned himself into 
the waddling duck as the children sang his song with great merriment. 
Then came the thrilling climax when George took a tom-tom from the 
“boom crash” shelf and picked up Eddie’s duck rhythm. Eleanor added 
sand blocks for the ‘‘squshing mud.” 

Soon other children turned themselves into farm animals and pets, creat- 
ing and dramatizing their own verses with appropriate rhythms. Martha 
made up a turkey verse and wanted a high wood block played on the accents 
because the gobbler says “quit” in a high sharp voice. She wanted sand 
blocks played thruout because he scrapes his wings on the ground. Leonard 
wanted cymbals on his dog verse. Ellen wanted triangles and rattles on the 
pup verse, and Jimmie wanted sticks on the first part of his hen verse 
and rattles and wood block on the cackle. Hilarity ran so high that the 
teacher had to intervene so that each child could have a turn and be heard 
and seen by the others. The song seemed to be one without an end, but 
some of the best verses follow: 

I'm a turk, tur-key turk, And I gob-ble when I talk. 
I'm a pup, pup-py pup, And I wag when I walk. 


I'm a dog, dog-gie dog, And I bark when I talk. 
I’m a hen, hen-ny hen, And I cack-le when I talk. 


Creative Body Movement Which Dominated Musical and 
Percussion Accom paniment 


On their way to school one morning, the third-grade children saw a 
number of vacant lots being plowed in preparation for planting victory 
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gardens. They observed enough of the details of the plowing process to 
call forth a lively group discussion. Donald, a boy with many problems, 
drew numerous pictures to illustrate certain points that he had observed, 
from which it was apparent that he had seen more accurately than some 
of the other children. His pictures were placed where all could see and 
discuss them, with the result that his status in the group was immediately 
elevated. Pictures from the teacher’s own collection and from the visual 
aids department were added. A library shelf in the bookcase was arranged 
with books and folders from which the children could get information on 
farming methods. Since the group had studied ‘The Dairy’ when they 
were in the second grade, their present interest in farm animals and their 
service to the farmer, what they eat and how the farmer gets food for them, 
was a natural continuation of their earlier interest in cows and dairying. 
Two boys attempted to demonstrate to the group how a horse walks, 
trots, and gallops. Donald, who had drawn the pictures of the horse plow- 
ing ground for a victory garden said, ‘The farmer needs a horse that can 
pull heavy loads.” Another said, “It is hard to pull the plow thru the 
earth. I could hear the roots pop when the plow tore them off.” Another 
said, “I saw the root of a tree torn up. The man had to pull up the plow 
and skip over the root.” Another said, “When the horse pulled on the 
root, he thought the man was fooling him.” Mary Jean said, “When the 
ground rolls over it looks like cloth when my mother cuts it on the bias.” 
“You mean it winds over kind of twisted,” said another. Pictures were used 
to illustrate the angle at which the plow turns the soil, how the man handles 
the plow and drives the horse. Interest in these discussions still ran high. 
Mary Jean said, “Look! I'll be the plow.” Orville said, ‘I’m the horse.” 
Donald, who had never before participated in group activity of this kind, 
forgot himself completely and jumped into position as the driver! Then 
thoroly frightened and helpless, he looked frantically at the teacher. But 
she only said in a low steady voice, without seeming to look in Donald's 
direction, “We couldn’t have chosen a better group of people to show us 
about plowing. All three have been so helpful to us.’’ Donald straightened 
up, looked at Mary Jean who was to be the plow, slung imaginary reins 
around his back, leaned into them, grabbed Mary Jean firmly by the hips, 
and yelled ‘‘Giddap!”” The plow started. The horse went too fast, Mary 
Jean fell down, whereupon Donald had to “straighten up his plow,” pull 
the horse back into place, and tell it in no uncertain terms to go slow and 
pull hard. He then resumed his place as driver without even looking at the 
other children. This time he shouted, ‘“Giddap! Haw! Gee!’’ and yanked 
on his imaginary reins. The horse didn’t understand his commands, and 
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the group wanted to know about them too. Donald had observed not only 
the details of plowing, but had listened also to what the man said to his 
horse to guide it. When he explained to the group that ‘Gee’ meant to 
turn right and ‘‘Haw’”’ meant to turn left, a boy said, “Gosh, I heard the 
man say that but I thought it was the horse’s name.’ Again the plow 
started. Mary Jean was doing her best to turn the ground over to the right 
“on the bias.’” The plowman was leaning far back against the “reins,” 
holding the “plow handles” with all the strength he possessed. The struggle 
of controlling the plow was extremely dramatic when turning a corner. 
The horse, head downward, strained and pulled on his heavy load. Round 
and round the field they went, stopping occasionally for suggestions from 
the group. Then a number of children became a fence, cutting the area 
in half, while another driver, plow, and horse plowed the second field. 

Martha took two coconut half-shells from the yellow enameled case of 
percussion instruments. As the horses plodded heavily onward she began 
accompanying their movement by cupping the shells rhythmically against 
her dress. This gave a sound not unlike hoof beats in soft earth. The 
rhythm she played was J3 Jad Sd Jad dod Jd. The children liked it, 
and Rosalie began singing with it. She sang: ‘Heavy, heavy, heavy.” 
Oliver added a line: ‘The horse is plowing the field.” 

The hoof beat rhythm still continued to accompany the business of 
plowing. The song, phrase by phrase, became sort of an accompaniment to 
the hoof beat rhythm. Now a small group of children had gathered around 
the rhythm player, adding lines in soft singing voices as the spirit moved 
them. They were not even aware that the teacher was recording what she 
could hear of their original song. Had they been told they were actually 
creating an original song, they would not have believed it. They were just 
humming and saying a few words along with the hoof beat rhythm. The - 
interesting thing was that their eyes were on the plowman and his horse, 
and their song was in a slow rhythm which retained the heaviness of the 
labor of plowing. 

It should be noted that the plowing activity, expressed by the children 
thru body movement, had now reached a state of completion that was satis- 
factory to them at that particular time. It had ceased to change thru repe- 
tition—had taken on a set form and was becoming rhythmic. It was at this 
point that the percussion accompaniment of hoof beats and the song were 
created. An idea had been expressed creatively thru body movement. The 
musical accompaniment was entirely incidental to it. 

In organizing their creative experiences which had been in progress two 
or three weeks, the children with the help of the teacher pronounced their 
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plowing rhythm finished, They thought the hoof beat accompaniment was 
perfect. The addition of sand blocks was decided upon to suggest a sound 
of tearing up the sod. Alternate taps on an oatmeal box and a wood block 
suggested the sound of snapping roots. 

The original song, word fragments of which the teacher had managed 
to record, needed to be put together. The entire group joined in completing 
the song and memorized the words and melody as they went along. When 
the children saw the words written on the board, they remembered the 
tunes they had sung, or created similar new ones to fit. To keep it moving 
in the same swing of the plowing rhythm, the hoof beat rhythm was played 
softly while the song, which follows, was being finished. 


PLOWING 


Nook bests Jd did dag ate. 








The horse is plow - ing the field 





The soil turns O- ver and O - ver 





As the plow cuts thru the earth, 





And the far-mer guides the 


SOUND EFFECTS 


Hoof beats—Played thruout with coconut half-shells. 

Plow cutting sod—Circular grinding motion played on sand blocks thruout. 

Root breaking—Alternating taps played on oatmeal box and wood block on each 
beat of the measure. 


Conclusion 


Even this brief account of children’s free interpretation of recorded 
music and of the simple plowing rhythm which later was translated into 
a musical experience should illustrate rather clearly some of the funda- 
mental ways in which ideas may be expressed creatively thru rhythmic move- 
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ments. Similarly, these examples support the facts that such creative rhythms 
constitute a vital learning process, thru which wholesome personalities 
develop; and that the dynamic power of rhythm permeates language, body 
movement, the dance, the use of percussion and musical instruments, and 
singing. Creative expression may start with any one of these media and 
may be synchronized with expression thru any one or more additional 
media. There are no set rules. The child is the teacher's guide. 


RECORDINGS USED FOR INTERPRETATIVE RHYTHMS AND 
RHYTHM ORCHESTRA 


Victor 22169: With Castanets; Shadows; Rataplan; Serenata; Waltz No. 5 
(Brahms) 

Victor 22765: Les Pifferari; Happy and Light of Heart; Melody 

Victor 20214: Looby Loo; Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow; Needle’s Eye; 
Jolly Is the Miller 

Victor 22764: Marches for Children 

Victor 20736: Rhythms for Children; Camp of the Gypsies 

Victor 21938: Skaters’ Waltz; Minuet (Mozart); Amaryllis; Waltz (Brahms) 

Victor 20451: Country Dance (Weber); Country Dance (Beethoven) ; Gavotte 
(Handel) ; Giga (Corelli) ; Second Gavotte (Sapellmifoff) 

Victor 20399: Mirror Dance; Elfenspiel (Kjerulf); The Witch (Tschaikowsky) ; 
March of the Tin Soldiers (Tschaikowsky) ; Knight of the Hobby Horse (Schu- 
mann); The Cock; Postillion; Peasants’ Dance 

Victor 20449: Little Man in a Fix; The Hatter 

Victor 21617: Seven Jumps; The Roman Soldiers 


A TYPICAL ORCHESTRATION 
(Created by the children to Victor recording number 22169) 


Introduction: Triangle tap; then trill on sustained notes. 

Tune 1: Sticks; castanets; wood blocks. 

Tune 2: Xylophone zip up and down. Cymbals; then w.od blocks. Triangles come 
in at end of tune. 

Repetitions of Tune 1 and 2: Same as above 

Ending: All instruments. 











A Lunchroom Decoration Project 


Gl adys SL. Chreene 
A \ S a sixth-grade class 


came into the art room one afternoon two years ago, Tommy asked if 
he might make an announcement to the group. He said that he and a 
few other children had been talking things over with the principal and 
had decided it would be a good idea to have a chairman each week who 
would take charge of the lunchroom and see that it was kept neat and 
attractive. Tommy had been appointed to act as the first chairman. 

With about one hundred children eating in the lunchroom each day 
it is not surprising that occasionally some were less courteous, thoughtful, 
and careful than might have been desired. The room had no curtains or 
decorations of any sort. The children had no particular incentive to take 
pride in the appearance of the lunchroom except that the tables and 
benches had been repainted during the previous summer vacation. 

Tommy and his committee, in conference with the principal, had 
decided to ask for suggestions on how to make the room more attractive 
and Tommy seemed to feel that the art room was the proper place for such 
a discussion. The first suggestion was that the waste baskets be painted 
light green, to match the tables and benches, and some boys volunteered 
to do this. Tommy asked the group what they thought of keeping a 
colorful centerpiece on each table as had been done in the art room. Some 
suggested artificial flowers, since real flowers were not in season, using 
as vases jars that had been decorated in the art room. Doilies could be 
made from construction paper. Some suggested the use of potted plants, 
while others mentioned that pussy willows could be used in the spring. 
A committee offered to take over the responsibility of making the tables 
more attractive and within a few days the room as a whole began to take 
on a more cheerful tone. 


Murals Are Suggested 


At about this stage of pupil management someone mentioned that it 
might be a good idea to draw pictures to hang in the room. This, in turn, 
led to the suggestion by some child that perhaps we could paint pictures 
right on the walls. Some thought it would be better to paint on wide 
strips of wrapping paper and fasten the strips to the walls, but most of 
a 


Mrs. Greene is a teacher of art in the Lincoln School, Lewistown, Montana. 
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the group preferred the idea of painting directly on the walls and were 
anxious to start right away. Since they realized, however, that it would 
be necessary to secure permission to paint the walls, they laid this new 
plan before the principal. She promptly discussed the matter with the 
superintendent and soon obtained the necessary authorization. 

Both sixth-grade rooms in the building wanted to have a share in the 
project. They wanted this to be a sort of memorial which they would 
leave for the school when they went on to junior high school. Consequently, 
they wanted each child to have a chance to contribute something. That 
meant that at one time or another about seventy children would be working. 
This was something of a problem, yet it seemed advisable to have as 
many as possible take part in the project. 


Plans Are Developed 


Having secured permission to paint the walls of the lunchroom, the 
next problem was what pictures to paint on them. Several class periods 
were taken up in discussion before the two sixth grades reached a decision 
on that important matter. Since children of all ages from Grades I thru 
VI would be looking at these pictures, it seemed advisable to use something 
of interest to everyone. Also, it was generally agreed that the pictures 
ought to make children feel cheerful and happy at mealtime. 

At last it was decided that the murals should represent illustrations from 
familiar stories in children’s literature. Many stories were suggested as 
possibilities and listed on the blackboard. Then the children voted on 
the ones they thought would be most suitable. They decided to include 
certain Mother Goose characters as well as scenes from the familiar 
children’s stories which they had selected. Before they realized it, the 
children had selected so many scenes and characters that it seemed 
doubtful whether there was enough wall space for all of them. Conse- 
quently, they had to appoint committees to measure the space, to decide 
how many pictures they could have, to specify the size of each picture, 
and to determine how high the border should be to make the room look 
best. The art teacher served as adviser to these committees. 

Incidentally, the teacher encouraged the appointment to these first 
planning committees of pupils who would be good at measuring and 
planning but perhaps not so skilled in sketching and painting. Included, 
also, in these committees were the pupils most inclined to be restless and 
to create classroom behavior problems. By soliciting their interest from 
the first, they were much more willing to cooperate. 

As the planning continued one sixth grade worked out a list of 
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pictures and presented it to the other class for approval or modification, 
They suggested certain changes and additions and referred it back to the 
original group. Meanwhile, everyone was looking for ideas, searching 
thru library books, and planning in his own mind what he would like 
to do as his part. After several class periods of such planning, the com- 
pleted list was finally made out and agreements reached as to the pictures 
for which each sixth grade would be responsible. Then each child chose 
the picture he preferred to work on and signed his name under that 
heading on the bulletin board. 

Obviously a project of such huge proportions must be carefully planned. 
So, each child took 12 by 18 manila paper and developed a plan for the 
picture he had selected, according to his own interpretation of the story. 
Sometimes as many as five or six pupils each worked out a plan for the 
same picture. The pupils worked on these individual plans for several 
days, each group eventually selecting the best plan or developing a com- 
posite plan for the picture they were to produce. Then the pupils went 
to the lunchroom and, in the space set aside for each picture, blocked 
in the various figures. 


There Is Work for Everyone 


Some children who were not so steady at painting borders or so clever 
at shading the wet tempera colors as they painted were quite skilful in 
mixing jars of colors and taking care of painting supplies. With three 
or four groups working at a time many jars of paint and many brushes 
were required. The paint table had to be carried to the lunchroom and 
back every day and jars of clean and dirty water had to be taken to and 
from the washrooms. 

Since all the children could not work on the wall pictures at one time, 
the remainder of the class carried on other art work related to their current 
work in social studies. At times children not working on this project 
were invited to act as critics, to tell when certain colors were too bright or 
to suggest better means of getting distance into the pictures. Quite often 
the children not working on the murals liked to bring their art work and 
sit at the lunchroom tables to do it, where they could watch the others 
paint. 

When the project was nearly finished and all groups had painted their 
pictures as they wished, a few children, whose ability to judge and appre- 
ciate color was quite well developed, acted as coordinators. They looked 
the pictures over and decided whether the room as a whole appeared 
balanced and pulled together. If a costume was too bright, they suggested 
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graying the color to make better blending and to attract less attention to 
certain spots. Conversely, they brightened the colors in other pictures to 
accent important centers of interest. No colors were ever entirely changed, 
as the children wished to leave the pictures as original as possible. 

The children never tired of their project. In fact the longer they worked 
on it the more interested they became. They started the project so late in 
the spring that it was impossible for them to finish every final detail 
before school closed. That autumn the next sixth grade voluntarily took 
up the work and entered into it with enthusiasm. They felt highly honored 
to have the privilege of ‘completing the pictures which the previous class 
had begun. And all the while as these finishing touches were being added, 
children kept coming back from junior high school to see that the work 
was being completed satisfactorily. 


The Story-Book Friends Arrive 


In the lunchroom there were two long walls and one end wall to 
decorate. Between two groups of windows on one side wall was placed 
the largest picture as a center of interest. It shows Mother Goose, attired 
in a flowing robe of grayed light blue violet and hat of matching color, 
wearing big glasses, and reading from her book. Many of the favorite 
Mother Goose characters such as Jack Be Nimble, the Queen of Hearts, 
and Humpty Dumpty are tumbling out of the book and over her lap. 
Little lambs stand at her feet gazing up at her. 

On one side of Mother Goose, in large individual pictures, are Mary 
Quite Contrary watering her flowers, Boy Blue asleep under the haystack, 
and Goldilocks and the three bears. On the other side are Peter Rabbit 
and Farmer Brown, and the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

On the end wall are Little Miss Muffet, accompanied by the spider 
decked out in a high silk hat and frock-tailed coat, and the princess Snow 
White and the seven dwarfs. Under the window at the end of the room 
is a long low picture of Humpty Dumpty and Jack and Jill. Then come 
Old King Cole with his fiddlers three and a gorgeous picture of Little 
Black Sambo and the striped tigers. 

On the wall directly across from Mother Goose is a high arched picture 
of the Old Woman in the Shoe in which Orphan Annie is sweeping the 
crumbs to the chickens and Little Boy Blue is blowing his horn from 
the top of the shoe-house to fairylike sheep floating around on the clouds. 
Tom, the Piper’s son, has darted around the corner and is disappearing 
behind the hollyhocks with the stolen pig under his arm. High up in 
the sky—so high that the janitor’s tallest stepladder had to be borrowed— 
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the cow is jumping over the moon while the little dog is laughing and the 
dish is running away with the spoon. Meanwhile, the Old Woman is seen 
washing the clothes for her big family and spreading them on the lilac 
bushes to dry. 

Toward one end of this same wall the Three Little Kittens are crying 
over their mittens; Cinderella is fleeing to the pumpkin coach, while the 
Prince calls frantically from the palace steps; and Little Bo-Peep, leaning 
on her crook, is weeping for her lost sheep. The beautiful roses on her 
hat droop sadly and big tear drops are rolling down her cheeks. Beyond 
the Old Woman in the Shoe, which occupies the’ center position, Mary is 
running off to school with the lamb scampering behind her. Next, Red 
Riding Hood is talking to the big wolf in the deep forest. And last of all, 
the Three Pigs are-shown, with one pig looking saucily thru the window of 
his brick house. One fat pig came right where the light switch had to be 
punched to turn on the lunchroom lights. So, the children put a green coat 
on him and the brass switch plate made a nice decoration for his costume! 


Dividends Are Declared 


The children learned some fine lessons in planning together as a group, 
in cooperating to accomplish something for the common good, and in 
respecting the ideas, opinions, and abilities of others. There was a feeling 
of goodwill toward others all during the project. Every child in school 
looked upon the murals with pride and satisfaction. There has never been 
a mark or mar of any kind placed upon one of the pictures in spite of 
the many lively children who eat in the lunchroom. 

On the final day of the year in which most of the work was done, as 
they were taking the ladder down and carrying the paint table back to 
the art room for the last time, a number of the children remarked that 
they had learned more in art that year than any other year they could 
remember. They said they had never really understood before what it 
meant to balance a picture, to gray a color, to accent a center of interest, 
or to make things stand out or look far away in a picture. They had 
never realized that ordinary tempera paints could be blended and shaded 
into such beautiful color effects. As the children wandered around the 
room looking at the pictures and lingering here and there to take one last 
look at the ones they had worked on so faithfully, as they gazed upon 
the finished product which was the result of their own creative thinking, 
planning, and hard work, it was quite evident that theirs was the joy and 
satisfaction that come from the completion of a task well done. 
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Radio Programs Lead to Creative Activities 


. 1937 when 


radio was introduced as an integral part of the Chicago school system, 
the Radio Council has held to the fundamental tenet that a radio broadcast 
must be three things: (a) a pleasurable experience for the listener in the 
classroom; (b) a supplementary teaching device, rather than the basic 
or primary teaching process; and (c) a motivation for further work and 
study on the part of the classroom listeners, under the guidance of the 
teacher. 

Educational radio programs need not be dull. In fact, if they are dull, 
they will not be listened to any more than children will listen to a dull 
teacher or give their attention to a dull moving picture. Radio Council 
programs, therefore, are made as interesting as possible. In our produc- 
tions we use all the technics of commercial radio—drama, conflict, suspense, 


(feorye Jennings, el al. 


anticipation, sound effects, and music. We maintain that the story of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition can be made just as interesting, just as 
exciting as the fictitious adventures of “The Lone Ranger.” 

Radio never can take the place of the classroom teacher any more than 
can a Map, a moving picture, or a globe. The personal relationship between 
pupil and teacher is far too valuable to be replaced by a loudspeaker. Con- 
sequently, aside from a few early and quite unsatisfactory attempts at 
“direct teaching” by radio, this type of program has not been used by 
the Radio Council. From our experience we feel that the best program 
for in-school listening is one which supplements the course of study, either 
as new material (for forecast or preview purposes), current material (re- 
lating to topics under immediate consideration), or review material (cover- 
ing units or subjectmatter previously considered by the class). The pro- 
gram schedule of the Radio Council has included broadcasts designed for 
every grade level, kindergarten thru the ninth grade. Subjectmatter has 
ranged from art to zoology, social science, current events, mathematics, 
aviation, literature, reading, health education, character education, sports, 
and vocational guidance. 

Approached in this way radio becomes a teaching resource and broad- 
This report comes from the Radio Council of the Chicago Public Schools: George Jennings, 


Acting director ; Emilie U. Lepthien; Juliet Forbes Magner; Elizabeth Marshall; Julia Mary 
Hanna ; and E. H. Andresen. 
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casts are used as a part of teaching method. Properly developed and used, 
the radio broadcast will suggest and motivate worthwhile pupil activities 
under the teachers’ guidance—many times, activities that are quite original 


and creative. Examples of such follow-up activities constitute the heart of 
this report. 


Creative Activities Stimulated at the Primary Level 


Most little tots in the kindergarten, first, and second grades are quite 
naturally creative. Their chief -concept of the purpose of school is “to 
make something,” for example, to draw “beautiful pictures.” Their Pic- 
tures in many instances are understandable only to themselves, but then, 
some contemporary grown-up artists paint with the same gay abandon! 
In spite of this natural creative urge, however, primary youngsters need a 
stimulus, a jumping-off spot, and guidance in their creative endeavor. 

The Radio Council produces two series of programs designed especially 
for little children. They make use of children’s songs, poems, repetitive 
jingles, and stories old and new. The afterbroadcast creative activities have 
included some perfectly amazing as well as colorful drawings of the 
stories heard. Some of the pictures have told an entire story; others have 
illustrated the “part liked best.” One ingenious class made a decorative 
over-all pattern of every story heard during the semester and displayed 
this composite picture on the glass doors of the bookcase in their classroom. 

Another group of children dressed up their classroom with friezes, 
using crayons on cheesecloth. The friezes were illustrations of stories 
heard on the radio, detailed illustrations which made lovely wall hangings. 
The project represented the work of the entire class, as visitors were told 
immediately upon their entering the room. The youngsters were quite 
proud of these hangings, and rightly so. 

One group of adventurous 1B pupils made a trip to the studio to “‘see” 
a broadcast. This was a big day in their lives! After the broadcast the 
engineer showed them various sound effects—what they look like, how 
they are made, and how they are used to make the various sounds, The 
children were entranced. A month later it was the Radio Council’s turn 
to “‘see’’ a broadcast. This adventurous class had returned to school, talked 
things over in an extremely democratic fashion, and decided to present a 
program for their “less fortunate’ schoolmates! In producing their broad- 
cast they worked in groups: some to do the writing; some to develop the 
sound effects—the most popular committee, incidentally; and others to 
be the actors, artists, and singers. The theme of the “broadcast” was 
safety, and it was a masterpiece! It included a safety song (with audience 
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participation), a safety story, complete with awe-inspiring sound effects, 
and visual aids (pictures drawn by the pupils to illustrate this safety 
lesson). The audience was most impressed. 


The Widespread Appeal of Programs on Aviation 


In February 1943 the ‘World of Wings” series of programs was begun. 
The broadcasts were presented on two different grade levels and involved 
three different subject fields but their basic objectives were the same, 
namely, the preparation of children for the responsibilities and privileges 
of citizenship in a world dominated by air travel. The response to these 
programs was highly satisfactory. Instead of the usual adult concept of 
“the coming ait age’’ the children, thru their varied activities related to 
these programs, literally took Time by the forelock and made the air age 
a reality today. If we take young America’s word for it, the air age is 
here already and here to stay! 

The first group of programs in the ‘World of Wings’ series dealt 
with ‘New Worlds for Old.” These broadcasts told, in narrative fashion, 
the gradual evolution of man’s world from the “wafer concept” of 
Homeric days to the air world which has a ‘‘polar hub” and which spurns, 
beneath the retractable wheels of Liberators and Constellations and Fort- 
resses, the harbors, mountains, rivers, and jungles which so concerned 
the explorers from Eric the Red to Robert Peary. 

One 6B class which listened avidly to these programs became so fas- 
cinated by the unfolding tale of the expansion of vision and contraction 
of distance, that one day they confronted their teacher with the idea of 
preparing ‘“‘decorative’’ bookcase covers for the shelves which housed 
their library. Upon closer questioning, she learned that it was to be a 
kind of montage, including, the spokesman modestly admitted, ‘‘the entire 
history of transportation.’’ The teacher readily assented and in two weeks 
was delighted to see the improvised covers ready for hanging. Every 
visitor who has since entered that classroom has been regaled by the 
children’s own versions of how the world has grown smaller as man’s 
experience and vision have become wider, accompanied by many spirited 
references to the project which the entire class proudly claimed for its own. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades at another elementary school 
listened to the science section of the “World of Wings’ series entitled 
“Contact.” They came to the conclusion after five or six broadcasts that what 
the script writer at the Radio Council had done and was doing, they 
could do—only on a far more ambitious scale! So, they formed a committee 
to plan and write an original aviation epic, called “Aviation in 2045,” 
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dramatizing the planes, operations, and customs of the people a century 
hence. The youngsters did not gallop into the realm of Buck Rogers and 
Superman. On the contrary, they evinced an amazingly sound knowledge 
of the contours, performance, and design likely to characterize the planes 
of the future, judging from what we know of aerodynamics today. The 
ever-widening use of plastics in today’s planes led them to assume the 
almost universal use of this material in the planes of 2045 A.D. The 
possibility of conquering the stratosphere by giant transports caused 
them to foresee a day when much, if not most, of the world’s long- 
distance commerce will take to this stratum. 

The “World of Wings” series was widely used in another elementary 
school in which the assembly hall is the focal point of radio activity. At 
the beginning of each term in this school the principal and program 
chairman organize a listening schedule, including programs for different 
grade levels and subject fields. Every teacher gets a copy of this schedule 
and arranges his program accordingly. Every week the pupils from 6B 
to 8A in this school came together in the assembly to listen to the “World 
of Wings” broadcasts. They met several minutes before broadcast time 
and, as a preparatory step, were shown some motion picture film, series 
of slides, or other visual aid suggested in the broadcast handbook. Then 
the radio program was tuned in, and, following the broadcast, there 
was a brief period for the children’s questions. When they returned to 
their classrooms the real carry-over began. In art classes the program was 
reflected thru numerous subjects and by means of various art media. One 
pupil might set to work to create the interior of an airplane factory; 
another to picture in pastels the last: flight of the great Fortress, ‘“The 
Swoose.’” One interesting art project was the building of a model air 
base in New Guinea, complete with appropriate tho necessarily improvised 
flora and fauna. In English classes there were many creative follow-up 
activities, too, such as simulated broadcasts of the children’s air hero of 
the moment. Social studies classes turned their attention to such things 
as determining the effects of prevailing winds and climate on the success 
of some projected air route, and so on. 

In an elementary vocational center, with pupils of a wide variety of 
ages and skills, the “World of Wings’’ broadcasts became the nucleus 
for an entire social studies unit—one that worked out amazingly well. 
Some of the boys in the woodshop constructed models of planes from the 
Kittyhawk vintage of 1903 to the latest Vega Ventura. Some of the girls 
in sewing classes dressed dolls in costumes appropriate to the period repre- 
sented by each of these model planes. Thru these broadcasts boys, whose 
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interest in airplanes formerly was confined to heated discussions as to the 
respective merits of radial and liquid-cooled engines, now began to visualize 
the shape of things to come—to see that America’s frontiers no longer 
are our coastlines but may be Port Moresby or Natal, Bizerte, or Halifax. 


Radio Programs and Creative Art 


In some of the illustrations already given, the way in which radio pro- 
grams often give rise to creative art activities has been suggested. Such pro- 
grams have become, indeed, a valuable ally of the art teacher, stimulating 
imagination and encouraging children to greater freedom and spon- 
taneity in self-expression. After a stimulating broadcast many a student 
who has had the idea that he “never could draw” will come forth with 
a new idea and a new medium for expressing it. 

Many types of craftwork have been stimulated by the broadcasts of the 
Chicago Radio Council, projects in wood, clay, cardboard, metals, papier- 
maché, plastics, nature materials (nuts, seeds, straw, etc.), and many 
others. Projects have varied in scope from crude primitive-like individual 
expressions to group enterprises worked out on a large scale and used in 
assemblies, community displays, or even intercity and international ex- 
changes. Often a single broadcast is responsible for a great variety of art 
activity, including illustrations, posters, figurines, pottery, sculpture, toys, 
and other craft expressions. 

An appreciated value of gearing an art program to a series of weekly 
broadcasts is that it discourages both dawdling, and overdoing the student's 
original spontaneous reaction. With the anticipation of the next broadcast 
there is a strong incentive to finish the problem at hand and be ready for 
the next. Where supplementary visual aids are used to accompany broad- 
casts, lessons in art appreciation and art evaluation are natural follow-ups. 
Such work creates interest in museum exhibits and art collections and 
often leads to excellent leisure-time hobbies. Broadcasts have the further 
value of introducing variety into the art teacher's program. Without such 
assistance the teacher’s approach may become so standardized that it is 
boring to the class and there is the dangerous possibility that, in attempting 
to inspire creative expression day after day, the teacher will impose his 
own ideas on what is supposed to be the pupils’ own creative expression. 
Finally, the radio-inspired responses of a student are peculiarly his own, 
challenging him to “be himself,” to express his innermost thoughts with 
courage and self-confidence. 

For all these reasons the combination of radio and art is an ideal one. 
Radio does its part by quickening the emotions, by presenting countless 
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pictures to the imagination, by opening the windows of the mind and 
spurring thought. Art provides the outlet for the release of this response, 
Together they offer a world of freedom, without fixed patterns, greatly 
enriching the pupils’ lives. 


Creative Activities Following Science Broadcasts 


The few minutes during which a class listens to a science program are 
merely preliminary to a limitless series of class activities as vast and varied 
as the ingenuity of the teacher and pupils. Exhibits, assemblies, models, 
slides, stories, reports, experiments, nature hikes, excursions to museums, 
reading, art, and practice in the intelligent weighing of facts are some of 
the results of radio science programs. 





Public Schools, Maywood, Illinois 


It is a delightful harmony 
When doing and saying go together. 
—de Montaigne 


A broadcast on the story of rubber may result in -wide reading, the draw- 
ing of maps, pictures, and posters, experimentation with the coagulation 
of rubber, a search for various weeds and plants from which rubber can be 
extracted, the writing of stories and articles, or the study of the lives of 
men who pioneered in the rubber industry. It may call forth discussion of 
the use of rubber in modern living, its ability to absorb shock, its insulating 
properties, and so on. Pupils may be led to examine the characteristics and 
peculiarities of rubber, to consider the economic importance of latex, or to 
learn more about other plants native to the regions where rubber trees are 
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grown. Then having acquired this knowledge, the class may decide to pre- 
sent an assembly where their discoveries can be shared with the other 
members of the school community, or perhaps to stage a rubber salvage 
drive and rubber conservation program. Such results may happen? They 
have happened in Chicago schools—a single broadcast serving to integrate 
the pupils’ work in science with their experiences in history, geography, 
current events, art, literature, and creative writing. The study of a certain 
plant family, having a wide variety of relatives, led one class to draw a 
series of colored slides with which to illustrate an assembly program. It 
led, likewise, to the planting of a room garden, a nature hike, and to the 
subsequent study of birds as well as wild flowers. Then when a succeeding 
broadcast on the interdependence of plants and animals was heard, the 
children sought out the reasons why the bee is attracted to the iris and 
pansy, the hummingbird to the columbine, and moths to the fragrant white 
night flowers. 

One eighth-grade class listened to a broadcast on clocks and timekeep- 
ing thru the ages, then took apart an old clock and constructed wooden 
models of all the essential parts. Calling on this experience, and motivated 
by a later program on air and air pressure, this class built a simple barometer 
and set up an amateur weather station with regular recordings of tempera- 
ture, barometric pressure, wind direction, and cloud formations. In this 
weather station they were able to foretell weather conditions with reason- 
able accuracy. 

For a science class a radio broadcast may be somewhat like the mountain 
spring at the source of a mighty river. Far down the valley the spring, 
which was merely the beginning, may be all but forgotten but the stream 
winds on and on thru rich, verdant glades. 


Broadcasts to English Classes 


Radio broadcasts about books and reading serve as the starting point 
for many worthwhile classroom activities such as free reading, written or 
oral composition, and the production of short plays. It is especially for- 
tunate when such programs can be heard during—or immediately before— 
the pupils’ library period, for then many will be eager to find the books 
mentioned on the air. A reading broadcast may motivate an entire series 
of lessons on the use of the library, how to use the card catalog, how to 
find books on the shelves, and so on. 

But a good broadcast does more than encourage the child to find a book 
and read it; it makes him want to share a story he has enjoyed with others. 
So it is that written and oral book reports are encouraged and that novel 
classroom programs are developed such as the “book quiz’ type. Toward 
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the end of the school year, one class compiled a list of books containing 
stories similar to those broadcast during the semester. The pupils decorated 
these lists with drawings, arranged to have them duplicated in the school 
office, and distributed one illustrated booklet to each boy and girl in the 
class as a guide for summer reading. 

After listening to a radio adaptation of one of their favorite stories, one 
class set out to develop and present a radio production of its own. One 
committee wrote the script. Another made the “microphone’’ and other 
necessary mock broadcast equipment. Members of the class tried out for the 
various parts and the class decided on the cast by vote. A group of girls pro- 
vided the theme song and musical transitions. A group of boys worked out 
and perfected the sound effects. 

The English teacher can use broadcasts in more than one subject field 
for the motivation of creative activities. For example, a mathematics series 
encouraged one group to write and produce an assembly program en- 
titled “A Mathless World.” Many of the illustrations already given in this 
article have involved creative writing or some form of language experience. 
The radio broadcast which the English teacher chooses for his class at any 
given time will depend, of course, on the programs available and the in- 
terests and abilities of the pupils. A recent series that proved especially 
helpful in the Chicago schools consisted of interesting items drawn from 
elementary-school newspapers. These programs did much to raise the 
quality of these publications and also to stimulate and improve written 
composition. 


Conclusion 


The illustrations given here are but a few of those which might be cited 
to show how radio is an incentive to creative activities. Radio, one of the 
newest teaching tools, lends itself quite naturally to this specific use. In 
common with other teaching tools, it is as effective—and only as effective 
—as the teacher using it. If the teacher's utilization of radio programs ends 
with a five-minute discussion following the broadcast, the ‘worthwhile 
activity” of pupils will be sustained just about that long. Discussion is good, 
but it is only a preliminary to other activities. In the hands of a competent, 
imaginative, and enthusiastic teacher, radio is a dynamic stimulus to crea- 
tive activities even for the very young. The child’s world is a vivid one 
peopled with strong and enduring impressions. He is highly assimilative 
and easily subject to suggestion. Recognizing these facts, the broadcaster 
and the teacher are challenged to produce and use radio programs that will 
activate the child’s impulses toward that which is good, beautiful, and true. 
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Administrative Provision for Creative Education 


Cfeorye 2. Johnson 
“ by step the 


public-school system of St. Louis has advanced for more than twenty-five 
years in the direction of greater opportunity for creative teaching and 
creative learning. The movement began about the time of the St. Louis 
school survey in 1916. The first sign of progress was a noticeable liberali- 
zation of administrative attitude toward the curriculum. Experimental de- 
partures from page by page assignments in the prescribed course of study 
received, first, some toleration, then actual encouragement. Within ten years 
few principals and teachers were making any attempt to follow the latest 
course then available. Very few probably even held a copy for reference.” 
The course of study was out of print as well as out of date. 


Course of Study Now in Use 


In 1926 a wave of curriculum revision, apparently nationwide, stimu- 
lated the administration in St. Louis to reduce to writing the courses of 
study from kindergarten to college. These new courses of study were 
printed in forty-seven volumes and placed in the schools by authority of 
the Board of Education. The schools began to use these courses on the 
presupposition and declaration that continuous revision would take place. 
Very little of that subsequent revision, however, has been put into writing 
or adopted by formal action of the Board of Education. This was more or 
less inevitable since the fundamental principle of the new curriculum 
was individualization of teaching as opposed to uniformity. An outstanding 
feature of the curriculum published in 1926 was the bold declaration in 
the foreword of each volume that “The content is to be construed in all 
cases as suggestive. This provides for selection and adaptation of subject- 
matier to the needs of individual pupils.” Teachers have felt free in most 
schools to follow this injunction to a degree that makes the curriculum, in 
fact, a selection of activities by the teacher. © 

In the St. Louis schools we hold that ideally teachers must adapt the 
curriculum to local needs, set the standards of performance according to 
individual abilities and choose their own methods of teaching. These things 


=— 


Mr. Johnson, recently director of elementary education for the entire city school system, is 
now principal of the Gardenville-Busch Elementary-School Administrative Unit, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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they do freely in the light of the needs of the children in their charge and 
the facilities within their control. Such freedom to act does not preclude 
the existence of an official curriculum, does not stand in the way of super- 
visors as expert aids, does not prevent leadership on the part of school 
principals. It merely places the professional judgment of a teacher above 
these controls in directing education for the individual child. It places 
these other agencies and instrumentalities in the position of aids, thereby 
giving suitable dignity to the position of teachers. Allowing teachers the 
freedom to express their own opinions and to act on their own professional 
judgment is fundamental. This freedom must be as real for the teacher in 
the school as it is for the physician in the hospital. Neither a copyrighted 
curriculum nor a patent medicine can supersede the individual prescription. 

Our philosophy holds further that the tendency in school administration 
-to require uniformity is fallacious from every point of view. The argument 
sustaining it usually is based on an asserted need to facilitate the transfer 
of pupils from one school to another or from one class to another in the 
same system. The fact goes unnoticed that continually children are trans- 
ferring to other school systems under conditions which cannot be controlled 
by uniform requirements. They make this change with apparently the 
same ease as do the children who change from one school to another in 
the same system. Advocates of uniformity also overlook the fact that, in 
any large city, many local communities differ from each other more widely 
than the entire system differs from other systems; likewise, that the in- 
dividuals within a given school differ more widely from one another 
than the schools differ among themselves. To cultivate creativeness rather 
than mechanized procedures, therefore, is an accepted administrative goal 
in the St. Louis schools; and in most elementary schools, the principal 
and teachers minimize uniformity in both activities and standards. 

As teaching procedures have been adjusted to the needs of the individual 
child, progressively less emphasis has been laid on citywide specification of 
minimum essentials. Truly all persons must accept a common citizenship; 
but this fact need not require a declaration of minimum essentials in a 
school curriculum. Common elements in society are social characteristics. 
For the most part, they develop independently of the school, often in spite 
of the school. The acquisition of vocabulary by children before they 
even start to school is a case in point. Certain essentials of knowledge and 
skill are to be acquired by each child, of course, but not in a specified 
grade. The acquisition should come when individual need, capacity, and 
opportunity are coincident. Minimum essentials when stipulated in courses 
of study tend to prevent teachers from acting as needs dictate and thus con- 
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stitute a distinct hindrance to creative teaching and creative learning. 

Grade standards, in common with minimum essentials, have diminished 
in importance as our teaching processes have been individualized. In the 
St. Louis schools the spread of scores on achievement tests of all kinds 
has become steadily wider in each grade during the past twenty years or 
more, thus giving statistical evidence that our standards are being set 
according to the needs and capacities of individual children. This adjust- 
ment of standards we regard as an inescapable corollary of the individual- 
ized curriculum, an essential element in the administrative foundation for 
creative work. 

Forty years ago courses of study usually prescribed the length of each 
lesson in every subject, as well as the factual material to be studied and 
recited. The St. Louis curriculum of 1926 continued a ‘‘recommended” 
time allotment, indicating the number of minutes daily for each subject. 
To teach in accordance with the spirit of the curriculum, however, it be- 
came necessary to disregard these suggested time schedules so generally 
that a revision was authorized in 1938. In this revision, the time allotment 
for each subject was specified as a percent of the total time without refer- 
ence to length of lessons or daily application. It had become evident that 
even the rather flexible time allotments and time schedules formerly recom- 
mended were in fact inimical to good teaching. To cease an activity in- 
volving the use of numbers and begin work on a prescribed spelling list 
for which there is no immediate pupil need is to disregard entirely the law 
of interest. Programs built around activities of considerable magnitude, 
which correlate and integrate the children’s experience in reading, arith- 
metic, geography, science, and other subjects, are impossible when the 
daily program is broken into a stipulated number of recitation periods. If 
knowledge and skills which children achieve in the schoolroom are to be 
unified in each child’s experience by any recognized threads of relationship 
and woven into any kind of creative thought, those threads cannot be 
broken every few minutes by a stop watch. 


Provision for Books 


In most schoolrooms today the children work on activities for which they 
consult many books for information. Often they compare and discuss differ- 
ent points of view found in these books, as they formulate and advance 
ideas of their own and develop their ability to do independent and original 
thinking. This condition stands in sharp contrast to the earlier practice of 
having children recite the “answers” as learned in the one adopted text- 
book assigned to them. 
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Provisions for more books have come gradually in the St. Louis schools 
during the period of our advancement toward a more appropriate curricu- 
lum for each child. By 1932, however, more than a decade ago, the city’s 


authorized titles of textbooks, supplementary readers, and reference ma-_ 


terials for elementary schools filled a printed pamphlet of thirty-five pages. 
Besides such materials as were purchased from these lists, the pupils have 
had access to a circulating library operated thru the Educational Museum 
and to the St. Louis Public Library, a municipal institution. In 1940 the 
Board of Education further enlarged its book services by establishing a 
school library in each elementary-school building. This access to many 
books is an important provision in the organization of the school system. 
It helps to stimulate creative education as well as individual adaptation. 


Su pervision o f Teachin g 


In the fall of 1942, the Board of Education took its latest important step 
in the direction of increasing a teacher's opportunity to do creative work. 
The staff of subject supervisors and grade specialists became members of 
the college faculty maintained by the Board of Education for the exclusive 
purpose of training teachers both before and after their employment. The 
superintendent now has authority to designate any of these faculty mem- 
bers as consultants for teachers in the elementary schools. 

Supervision of this kind finds its proper function in activities that do 
not hamper the self-expression of teachers. Experts ascertain and dissemi- 
nate the latest and best developments in special areas of instruction. Spe- 
cialists make themselves available for consultation. Such supervision is de- 
fined in terms of service, not in terms of dictation and control. 

The detailed direction of classroom teaching by specialists began when 
teachers were either wholly untrained in the art and science of teaching or 
were at least untrained in certain new elements of the curriculum which 
were being introduced. In many school systems it has been carried for- 
ward into a day when nearly all the teachers subjected to it are highly 
trained experts. For example, in St. Louis the Board of Education now re- 
quires every teacher to have at least four years of college training before 
employment. Because the science of education is quite as significant and as 
intricate as the science of other professions, and because the modern teacher 
makes the careful preparation necessary to meet the requirements of his 
profession, obviously he both expects and deserves to be accepted as a com- 
petent, professional person. Assuming a well-qualified staff, our so-called 
in-service training programs by supervisors, implying a degree of unfitness 
on the part of the teachers, must be superseded by the process of in-service 
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growth, based on responsibility and opportunity. Such growth occurs 
naturally when teachers feel the responsibility of their job, when they have 
the right to act independently, when they receive help, not dictation from 
the supervisory staff. Moreover, in such an atmosphere, they impart to 
children the incentive to learn and the stimulus to be creative. 


Position of the Princtpal 


Frequently it is held that the school principal should be primarily a super- 
visor of teaching. From this point of view the necessity of organizing the 
school, interviewing children and parents, directing child study counsel- 
ing, and enlisting community cooperation, are secondary duties likely to 
trespass on the more important function. The principal in a St. Louis 
school, or in a system operating with similar policies and practices, actually 
finds these duties reversed in their importance. His primary functions will 
be to organize the school, obtain materials, cooperate with welfare agencies, 
and do the hundred and one other things that fall in the field of adminis- 
tration. Such a principal makes his greatest contribution, not thru class- 
room supervision, but by administering. the school so well that teachers 
and children can put forth their own best efforts. The well-qualified, pro- 
fessional teacher is competent to carry forward the classroom program of 
pedagogical activities. The principal who is always alert to protect teachers 
and children against unnecessary obstructions to self-expression, the princi- 
pal who continually provides new opportunities and new problems out 
of his own creative ability, the principal who encourages individual ini- 
tiative thruout the school and gives guidance with intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding, the principal who places these things above the 
authoritative dictation of classroom procedures, is invaluable. Such a princi- 
pal is never a bottleneck to progress; instead he is the school’s pilot, 
steering the course upward. He is never a dictator, always a leader. 


Creative Activities in All Fields 


Creative activity must not be confined to the fields of mechanical inven- 
tion and the fine arts. On the contrary, knowledge must be allowed to func- 
tion thru the development of new and improved processes in all fields of 
human endeavor. In the fields of the fine arts, the sciences, and mechanical 
invention, where progress has been great, intensified effort still is impor- 
tant to cultivate the power and the habit of creative thought. Altho phe- 
nomenal developments in mechanical engineering, medical science, and 
other fields of invention and discovery have been made in the past century, 
more than were made in any previous century, the world still is in need of 
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further discoveries. Many diseases that medical scientists are unable to ex- 
plain or to cure still take away human life. Many obstructing conditions in 
our physical environment that engineers are unable to control still jeopar- 
dize comfort and safety. In stressing the importance of creative thought in 
other areas, therefore, it is not implied that less emphasis is needed on 
creativeness in the fields of the sciences or the fine and industrial arts. 

Social studies, however, constitute probably the richest field available in 
this generation for creative contributions. The United States appears to have 
led all other nations in its mechanical inventions, in its scientific discoveries, 
and in its general improvement of health and human welfare. This crea- 
tive activity has been fostered by a free people thru a free school system. 
Even in this nation, however, not enough thinking has been done in the 
field of social cooperation. People need to develop new and better ways of 
working together. Recent years spent in a world at war show our urgent 
need for new and better methods of keeping harmony among the nations. 

In order to shift more emphasis to creative thinking in government, in- 
dustry, home life, and other realms of social living, St. Louis teachers in 
common with good teachers everywhere are departing from traditional 
methods. They are not teaching merely the textbook facts to be reported 
back on examination. They are encouraging children from the beginning of 
school life to use facts as a basis for thought and interpretation. They are 
helping children to consider earnestly and seriously the real problems of 
living. And more important than the classroom teaching of social subjects 
is the provision for children to take active part in the social life of the 
school and community, to assume certain responsibilities of citizenship ap- 
propriate to their maturity and interests. Habits, understandings, and ideals 
are developed thru experience; social attitudes are gained thru cooperation 
on vital enterprises. Thru participating in the solution of social problems, 
children feel the challenge to think, the urge to be creative. 

Democracy is a superior form of government principally because the 
citizens are free, all of them, to make creative contributions to human wel- 
fare. The people have the urge to think new thoughts, to experiment with 
new procedures, to express new ideas, and the common judgment of man- 
kind is free to accept or reject innovations on their merit. The practice of 
democracy, therefore, tends to promote progress in the area of creative 
thinking. 


Summary 


The curriculum policies and administrative provisions which have been 
described are serving to promote creative education in the St. Louis school 
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system. They enable teachers to eliminate dogmatic instruction, uniform 
assignments for study, memorized responses, intolerance, and other prac- 
tices that hamper children’s self-expression or stifle their initiative. They 
give teachers the freedom to utilize children’s individual interests and 
special aptitudes, freedom to teach children to meet new and unexpected 
problems, opportunity to understand and respect the personality of every 
child. These conditions constitute a necessary atmosphere for creative 
learning. 

In this atmosphere children have the right to question any declaration, to 
seek all the facts needed in reaching their own conclusions, and to express 
their own thoughts concerning it. This practice supersedes dogmatic instruc- 
tion. Is it not much better to question even an accepted fact than to be dog- 
matic? Suppose no one had ever questioned the flatness of the earth or the 
irreducibility of the atom! Surely the ability to challenge children to do 
their own thinking is a vital part of the art of teaching in a democracy. 

Uniformity hampers and obstructs creative learning. Rote recitations, 
tarely practiced nowadays but still found in some classrooms, fail to stimu- 
late new thought. Textbooks at present are used more often as a source of 
facts to help in the solution of problems than as the basis for rote learning. 
The modern assignment is a problem to be solved rather than a page to be 
learned. 

Teachers under this new freedom and responsibility are making greater 
effort to study the nature and needs of each child. Out of this effort comes 
greater recognition of individual interest, not only interest acquired thru 
experience but interest based on curiosity or inquisitiveness. Naturally, 
teachers do not follow a will-of-the-wisp program based on the impulses of 
children moment by moment. Rather, they utilize the daily interests and 
experiences of children to stimulate thinking; they keep the problems of 
the curriculum related to the real problems of living. By utilizing this 
principle of interest, children learn more readily to think for themselves. 

In increasing measures, too, the teachers of St. Louis are acquiring genu- 
ine respect for the personality of every child, an essential ingredient in 
promoting experimental effort. Young ideas do not always shoot straight 
in the first attempt; but teachers are learning to correct errors by educa- 
tional guidance rather than by authority. It is important for a teacher to 
assume that children are striving for success even when they err in perform- 
ance. Otherwise they fear to venture an opinion or an expression that 
might be wrong. Only by expressed faith in them will they respond in the 
best way to the urge for creative thought. Only when the best is expected 
of them, in all sincerity, will children put forth their best efforts. 











Creative Music in a Unit of Work 


Ruth Kickpateick 
Nua the end of 


the second semester a third-grade class was deeply engrossed in the study 
of ‘Our Friends around the World.” They had arrived at one of our nearer 
neighbors across the Atlantic, fascinating Holland, and were gaining 
much information and satisfaction thru their building, painting, drawing, 
and other activities connected with the unit. Naturally it followed that, at 
music time, they wished to sing Dutch songs. There were none in our music 
reader, and suitable ones were difficult to find, even in collections of folk 
songs. After considerable search and discussion, we decided to plan several 
songs of our own, writing the words to suit ourselves and then setting 
them to music. We agreed that in these original songs we would try to 
represent the “sounds of Holland.’ This proved to be a fruitful field for 


experimentation, appealing to the imagination and offering a wide variety 
of possibilities. 


Musical Background of the Children 


Like all creative arts, creative music presupposes a richness of background 
in the thinking and emotional responses of the children. While native 
musical talent is involved, there must also be such acquired musical con- 
cepts as an awareness of rhythm, melody, and phrasing. Then too, the 
child who creates music must be able to put musical thoughts into tunes 
which other children can readily interpret and reproduce. 

The third-grade group with which this article is concerned has been in- 
terested in music since kindergarten days. In a rhythm band they learned 
to recognize and reproduce rhythmic patterns. Later they were able to plan 
their own orchestrations by analyzing selections and interpreting them in 
terms of rhythm, phrasing, and motifs. They also had the opportunity to 
experiment with drums and worked out some rather elaborate rhythm 
patterns, sometimes as accompaniments for poems and dances, at other 
times for sheer pleasure. Then thru their toy orchestra other musical ex- 
periences were encountered, namely, an introduction to tone and melody. 
Chimes, water glasses, and xylophones were added to the original rhythm 
band and special scores were written for them. These scores, some of which 
used number notations and others the names of the notes, could be read 
—_— 


Mrs. Kirkpatrick is a teacher in the Morningside School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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and played by the more musical children. Frequent use of bodily rhythms 
enabled these youngsters to appreciate descriptive music and to interpret 
readily the mood, tempo, and intensity of musical selections. Likewise, 
thru the use of action poems and stories, accompanied by suitable selec- 
tions on the piano or victrola and dramatized by pupil-planned sequences, 
these children had learned to listen for changes in mood, rhythm, and 
melody. Their feeling for rhythm had been further strengthened in the 
early grades by folk songs, folk dances, and singing games. Consequently, 
with this rich background, these third graders could think and express 
musical ideas, without self-consciousness or reticence. When we decided 
to make our own songs it was just as easy for them to think of Holland from 
the standpoint of music, as from that of art, dramatization, or any other 
medium of self-expression. 


A Project for the Entire Class 


The first song, about tulips, was written by the entire group. The words 
were developed out of the children’s answers to such questions as, ‘“Where 
do tulips grow?”’ “How do they grow?” ““When do they bloom?” ‘‘How do 
they look?”” Numerous suggestions were given and considered by the group. 
The rhythm was established by clapping softly and then descriptive words 
were added or dropped where necessary to complete a rhyming scheme. 
The following verse finally was accepted by the group as the one which 
they wished to set to music: 


DUTCH TULIPS 


Oh, the pretty Dutch Tulips are lovely and bright, 
And they grow from brown bulbs in the ground. 
In the warm spring weather they grow row on row, 
Like a rainbow spread over the ground. 


The group clapped the rhythm which, by this time, they recognized as 
having three beats to the measure. They copied the words and as an assign- 
ment for the next day were asked to bring in ideas for a suitable tune. 

At the next class period various pupils sang their tunes, one phrase at 
a time, and the teacher wrote each musical idea on the board as it was sung. 
The key of E flat was used because this seemed easier for the less musical 
children to read. The different tunes or parts of tunes were sung by the 
group and discussed by them until certain combinations were agreed upon. 
The first and last lines, always the easiest to do, were planned first. Then 
the second and third lines were developed in relationship to these. The 
final tune was thus a composite of eight or ten fragments. 
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Their new song gave the pupils a great deal of satisfaction. However, 
from the standpoint of creative teaching, the project had one drawback— 
too few children had actually participated in writing the song. 


Working in Small Groups 


After completing our tulip song we divided the class into small groups, 
each of which was to be responsible for developing the words and music 
of one song. In addition to bringing more pupils into the work this method 
had another practical advantage. Ideas could be worked out at odd times 
during the day or before school. The fact that the music room was directly 
across the hall from the classroom was a definite help, for this made it 
possible for small groups to go there to work as occasion permitted. 

One group of eight children decided to develop a song about ‘The 
Children of Holland” and chose to develop their tunes on xylophones. 
Two children were at each instrument. The words were written first and 
the music was then planned to fit the words. The words, which came from 
the group as a whole, were as follows: 


THE CHILDREN OF HOLLAND 


On the top of a hill near a little Dutch mill, 
Lives a little Dutch child like me. 

He lives in a house quite near the dyke 
Which keeps away the sea. 

Clip, clop, clip, clop, go the wooden shoes 

As the children play on the dyke. 


Clip, clop, clip, clop, clippity, clippity clop. 

Clip, clop, clip, clop, clippity, clippity clop. 
In developing a suitable tune each pair of children selected two lines to 
work on. First, ‘‘do’’ was established and found on each instrument. We 
used the key of “G’ because it was easy to read and sharps seem less 
difficult than flats to a young xylophonist. This key also gives good range 
for singing. Next we played scales and intervals several times to get the feel 
for the key. The group scattered around the room to work and when a 
group could offer a usable tune, they reported for conference. After some 
ten or fifteen minutes they met, considered the tunes, raised, lowered, or 
otherwise changed phrases if it would help the song, and then assembled 
them in their proper order. 

Another group of pupils worked out a song about the Dutch markets. 
Since several of the children in this group were taking piano lessons, they 
found the piano a natural method of expression and worked out their tune 
on it. This group was fairly independent and had little supervision. Their 
contribution follows: 
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MARKET CALLS 
Come to our market, come to our market, 
Come on your bicycle or walk in wooden shoes. 
Come in canal boats or riding in your dogcarts. 
Come to the market, come, come, come. 

A third group selected as their topic ‘Sounds of the Sea.’’ Enthusiasm 
ran high but words were slow in coming. Then one day the thought was 
advanced that sounds would not necessarily have words. From this starting 
point, we listed the sounds to be included in the composition. It must 
give the feeling of power; it should describe storm and calm; undoubtedly 
it would suggest the lapping of water and scraping of shells and would 
imitate the swish of receding waves. Only two phrases were developed, 
one for the heavy sea and one for the calm. The rest was indicated by 
sound effects. For instance, for the storm, the drums and cymbals were 
utilized, and for the calm, a faint tinkle of the triangle to accompany the 
tune. Jingling tambourines were used to simulate the rising and falling of 
the water. The scraping of fingernails across the drum heads gave the 
swishing effect of breaking waves. The piano, of course, had to tie the 
composition together and provide support for it. 

Three other groups worked with the teacher. They, too, planned to work 
without words. They talked at length to get a distinct word picture of the 
different ideas to be expressed. Then they discussed the music, deciding 
whether the piece should be fast or slow, loud or soft, a pretty melody or 
a rhythmic repetition of notes. We tried to clarify thinking on such points 
as ‘How fast does a dog trot?” “Would a windmill be fast or slow?” 
“How can we make the sound of the wind in the windmills?” ‘““Would 
music about wooden shoes be happy or sad?” First of all we worked out 
the rhythm, then the number of measures we would use, and last of all 
the meter. In an eight measure piece, we would hope to get four good 
ideas, two of which might be repeated or varied slightly. A child would 
sing two or four measures to the teacher who would play it on the piano. 
If we could get a good beginning, half of the difficulty was over, as the 
ending usually just played itself. The different sound effects were worked 
out after the compositions were finished. 

“Dogcarts’” described the bumping of the milk carts over the cobble- 
stones. It started slowly, accelerated to a steady jog trot, and then retarded 
toward the end, indicating the movement of the milk cart from customer 
to customer. To get the proper sound effect, the rhythm sticks established 
the rhythm, while fingertips tapped the floor to imitate the padding of the 
dog feet. In this, as well as the other music without words, there was piano 
accompaniment played as suggested by the children. 
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“Windmills” tried to give the impression of blowing wind and the 
rhythmic clanking of the creaking arms of the windmill. The clank was 
accomplished by running the mallet lightly up and down the xylophones 
and continuing the rhythm thruout the piece. The wind effect was obtained 
by four violins two of which played the melody and the other two an easy 
second part. Of course the violinists were beginners, but the result was 
most convincing to the children. 

“Wooden Shoes,”’ with its happy clump, clump, was worked out by some 
of the more musical children. This one had a little more elaborate orchestra- 
tion and was played largely by the xylophones, except for four measures 
played by the chimes alone. To get a better effect, rhythm sticks were added 
later, and drums and wood blocks came in on the first beat of each measure. 
This was most successful and became one of the children’s favorites. 

Still another piece, called “Children Playing,’ was written in the style 
of folk music..When it was finished, the pupils felt that it would make 
a good folk dance and so one was promptly planned. It fitted the char- 
acteristic pattern of most Dutch dances—step, brush, hop, then hop with 
the right arm, hop with the left arm, bow, and so on. Thus it afforded 
a double pleasure and satisfaction. 

The high spot in the work came when we were allowed to make a 
recording of our efforts. The head of the visual aid department came to the 
school to make the recording and the children worked hard to make it 
successful. The record was later used on an assembly program about Hol- 
land and was greatly enjoyed by the children of other grades. 


Value of Such Experiences 


The evaluation of such a project is difficult because many of the outcomes 
are rather intangible. For this reason perhaps the children’s high enthusiasm 
and pleasure should be listed first, followed by the added confidence which 
they acquired in their own creative ability. Definite growth in ear training 
was observed which carried over in learning the songs of the prescribed 
course of study in music. Another result was an apparent growth in the 
appreciation of the technical side of music. From the social angle, some 
children learned that sharing ideas often brings about better results than 
can be accomplished by working alone. The project gave the nonsinging 
children, as well as others, an opportunity to make a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the group. Finally, deeper foundations were laid for more sympa- 
thetic singing and intelligent listening, values which will remain with the 
children long after the actual work on this unit is forgotten. 
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Creative Work in Regular Classroom Activities 


isan a H. Lacy 
re work at 


its best in an elementary school takes the form of spontaneous activity 
prompted by, and closely integrated with, the regular work of the class- 
room. The teacher does not plan that ‘today we will write original stories, 
or develop a new song, . . . or experiment with creative designs.” Instead, 
the pupils’ interests are so cultivated and their activities matured in such 
a way that some form of creative self-expression is but the next logical, 
almost inevitable step. The incidents described in the remainder of this 
article illustrate the natural flowering of creative work in the normal pur- 
suit of classroom routines. 


An Exam ple from Grade I 


Janice brought a pine needle into the classroom one day. However, she 
was greatly disappointed because, when she found it, it had been covered 
with frost and by the time she brought it in all the frost was gone. After 
talking about the frost, the teacher found the song ‘Old Jack Frost’ in 
the book, Listen and Sing. While the group was learning it, someone 
noticed that “‘Hoo-o00-00” in this song matched the tones 3-2-1 with which 
they were acquainted. From this, the children started matching tones on 
the board and with their hands. Thomas said, ‘Everything goes away.’ 
Someone said, ‘The frost went away.” Several children suggested different 
things that go away. Thomas asked the teacher to write: 

I am going in a boat today 
Far, far, far away. 

After the teacher had written it someone said, ‘Maybe we can use 1-2-3 
and make a song. He took the pointer and pointed to the words and to- 
gether the youngsters got the tune: 

2 £4 Re a8 4 
I am go ing in a boat to day 
3 2 1 3 1 
Far far far a way 


Then Janet started to make up another song but couldn't finish it, and 
a - 


Miss Lacy is principal of the Wilson and Arlington Schoois, Spokane, Washington. This 
report was prepared with the collaboration of certain members of the teaching staff in 
these schools. 
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the group decided to leave it for another time. The next day, using the 
bells and working together, they made up the tune: 
t «a 5 I Z 3 2 l 
I am fly ing a_ kite to day 
3 2 1 3 2 1 
The boys help me to _ play 
Finishing the first line was quite a problem. These are some of the te- 


marks: “It sounds funny.” ‘It doesn’t sound too good.”’ Sidney finally hit 
the bell that satisfied them! 


In Music Class an Original Play Is Developed 


Three classes of fifth- and sixth-grade pupils, who had been studying 
the music and life of Mozart, decided to develop a play that would reveal 
something about his life. Two of the girls, anxious to write a play, started 
to search the library for more information about the composer. On their 
recommendation it was decided to present the court scene where the boy, 
Mozart, with his father and younger sister visited the emperor and empress 
of Austria and the two children played the piano for them. The two girls 
who had shown such interest in preparing this dramatization continued to 
serve as “‘directors’’ of the production. 

As the play was being developed and rehearsed, the directors, and some- 
times the members of the cast, raised questions which sent the group 
scurrying back to source materials or called for serious group consideration 
and group judgment. For example, how would the Mozart family make 
their entrance into the palace? How would the boy, Mozart, act? Was there 
any difference in the attitude of the emperor’s two daughters toward 
Mozart and his sister? What kind of people were the emperor and empress? 
From their study and discussion the pupils decided that a page should 
formally announce the arrival of the Mozarts at the palace and introduce 
them as they entered the royal presence. Mozart was to run up to the 
empress and kiss her, showing that he was a rather bold youngster. The 
emperor's younger daughter was to be shown as a sympathetic, enthusiastic 
listener; the older daughter, as completely disinterested and bored with 
the whole performance. The class thought that the emperor should be 
dignified and formal, with very little to say; the empress, a kindly sort 
of person who would welcome her guests in a gracious manner. 

Every pupil was given the opportunity to try out for any part he wished. 
On the basis of these tryouts a cast was selected of the pupils who, in the 
opinion of the group, could portray each character best. It so happened 
that neither of the pupils chosen for the parts of Mozart and his sister 
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could play the piano! So, on the stage a makeshift piano was used, con- 
sisting of an imitation keyboard on a table. Two girls, who could play 
compositions by Mozart, played the piano off stage while the actors 
merely pretended to play. 

There was much discussion about the part where Mozart was required 
to fall. How should he fall? At first he fell forward as tho tripping on the 
rug. Later, it was decided that the palace floor would have been highly 
polished and that it would be better for him to slip and fall backward. 

All these plans and decisions were made within the span of two of 
three days. The cast had the scene definitely in mind but attempted no 
memorization of lines. The directors took full responsibility for supervising 
the actual presentation of the play, which proved to be quite an acceptable 
piece of work, interesting and stimulating to the entire group. 


A Reading Class Becomes Interested in Poetry 


To give the pupils in one upper-grade classroom some much needed prac- 
tice in oral language usage as well as in reading, several periods were 
devoted to the telling of short stories. Following this, the pupils gave a 
series of book reviews—not too long. It was while the book reviews were 
being given that the group became interested in poetry and had quite a 
discussion of it. They decided that each one would bring in a poem that 
he had “made up.” From this point, poetry writing became a real game 
and the children’s interest in it continued thruout the year. Several really 
good poems were written but, chiefly, the experience was valuable as an 
incentive to, and channel for, creative self-expression. 

Following one of the first outdoor play periods in the spring a youngster 
exclaimed as he entered the room, “Oh, how I love to play! I believe I 
could write a poem about it.” Taking this cue the teacher changed her 
plans for the language lesson at hand to include the writing of original 
verses about play. One of the girls wrote these lines: 

I want to be a star of the football team. 

But of course 'tis only a dream. 

I want to get out and run with the ball 

And make touchdowns so my name they will call. 
I want to get out and kick the ball 

So no one will know just where it will fall. 
Golly Whops! I can’t even play! 

For I’m a girl. But I can dream—anyway ! 


Sixth Graders Write Poems about Australia 


For about three weeks a social studies class had been studying Australia, 
covering such topics as ““What Our Troops Are Seeing There,” “Nearby 
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Islands and Invasion Bases,”’ ‘Animal and Plant Life of Australia,” “How 
the Natives Live,” and so on. The pupils read widely and many gave oral 
reports on special topics. 

About this time the class became interested in poetry and discussed at 
some length the chief characteristics of a poem. For instance, one child sug: 
gested that a stanza might be four lines. Others said that it might be six 
or eight lines in length. Another said that there might be more than one 
stanza. Then we talked about rhyming. The children suggested these 
rhyming patterns: lines 1 with 2 and 3 with 4; lines 1 with 3 and 2 with 
4; or just 2 and 4. 

Armed with these ideas about how a poem is made and with a goodly 
store of newly acquired information about Australia, the pupils were 
ready to write poems of their own. The teacher suggested that, after choos- 
ing a topic, they simply begin by jotting down one line and then trying to 
add others. After an interval for initial attempts, those who wished to do 
so read their poems to the group. Regardless of merit the teacher found 
some word of praise for each attempt. This both encouraged the pupils 
who read their poems and stimulated the others to redouble their efforts. 


Then the pupils set to work again, some adding to what they had already § 


produced, some revising what they had written, and others starting anew. 


The following verses were produced in this first attempt at writing original f 


poems and the children liked the poem so well that they wanted it set 
to music. Two girls in the class developed and wrote a melody for it 
which the class gladly accepted and used. 


THE ANIMALS OF AUSTRALIA 


The animals of Australia 

Are queer in every way. 

They jump from tree to tree, 
And sway, and sway, and sway. 


Some are ordinary ones 

That hop along the ground. 
Then some hang from a tree 
And make the queerest sound. 


And some you'll hear at night 
Prowling all around. 

The kangaroo’s long legs go up, 
Go down, and off he bounds. 


The ostrich’s a funny fellow. 
He proudly stalks around, 
And if he hears a noise, 

His head goes in the ground. 
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Two Social Studies Classes Design Murals 


A group of fifth-grade pupils were studying the culture of ancient 
Greece. Interest was keen. There was an unusual amount of library reading 
and many pupils prepared reports on special topics of their own choosing. 
Many Greek myths were read, including that of Pegasus, the winged horse, 
and his mortal master, Bellerophon. The sweeping adventure and splendor 
of this legend seemed especially to fire the imaginations of this group. One 
day a boy sketched a flying horse on the blackboard and the idea caught on 
like magic. The pupils demanded a mural which would dramatize in 
colored chalk the vivid succession of events, the stirring incidents in which 
Pegasus and Bellerophon co-starred. 

After a skeleton outline of events had been developed by the group, 
large-scale individual pictures were begun. The sketches which best ex- 
pressed the feeling, movement, and simplicity of the old Greek myth 
were then selected and their outlines traced with charcoal and transferred 
to a background of brown wrapping paper forty feet long and four feet 
wide. Soon the courageous Bellerophon aid his fiery steed, Pegasus, were 
winging their way thru a colorful panorama of glorious adventure. 

About the same time a group of sixth-grade children were studying the 
formation, expansion, and ultimate decay of the Roman Empire. They 
became especially interested in the invasion of crumbling Rome by the bar- 
baric German tribes from the north. They wanted to draw pictures. At first 
each child made a colored sketch of whatever phase of the German in- 
vasion had interested him most. After completing these individual sketches 
the general observation was that each small picture presented only a small 
phase of the Germanic movement and that, in order to achieve a well- 
balanced glimpse into the entire panorama of events, a composite picture 
should be developed. 

So the children obtained for the background a piece of brown wrapping 
paper four feet wide and ten feet long and using colored chalk as the 
medium of expression began their mural depicting the German invasion 
of Rome. Each child had some part in the project. Those who were not 
adept artists, engaged either in the preliminary organization of materials 
which provided authentic facts as to costumes, appearance, and accoutre- 
ments, or in library research for related subjects. Because of untiring effort 
and keen interest the barbaric Germans, garbed in winged helmets and 
shaggy fur clothing, carrying crude implements of war and followed by 
their women, children, animals, and heavy oxcarts, soon were marching 
across the wall in all their crude splendor and untamed strength. 











Club Activities in the Intermediate Grades 
Pe MA. indabl 


I, the Mishawaka 
public schools, club activities have become so vital a part of the program 
of the intermediate grades that participation in club activities is eagerly 
anticipated by the children at the opening of each new school term. They 
covet the opportunity to learn more about their hobbies, to express them- 
selves creatively, to explore new fields of self-activity, to manipulate tools 
and materials, to follow where interest beckons, and to behold the products 
of their hands and minds. 


Administration of the Program 


The principal of each school assumes responsibility for the general 
organization of the club program in his school. When the types of clubs 
to be organized in a school are announced to the children of that school, 
the principal requests each child to state his first, second, and third choices 
for club membership. Insofar as possible, every pupil is placed in the group 
which represents his first choice. The popularity of some clubs, however, 
precludes the granting of all first choices. In such cases preferences for 
club membership usually are granted to the children in the upper classes, 
inasmuch as they soon will be leaving the elementary school and, thete- 
fore, will have only a limited number of further opportunities for member- 
ship in the intermediate-grade clubs. 

The clubs meet simultaneously two or three times a week for periods 
ranging from thirty to forty minutes. In charge of each club is a teacher 
whose talents, interests, and enthusiasm qualify her for leadership in it. 
The success of any club is in direct proportion to the enthusiastic spirit 
and wise guidance of its leader. 

It is not unusual for children of strong interests and well-developed 
talents in specific fields of activity to choose membership in the same club 
thruout their elementary-school careers. 

In most cases a child retains membership in the same club for at least 
one whole semester, so that he may derive satisfaction from continuity of 
effort and achievement. In some cases, however, changes in club member- 
ship are permitted in the middle of a semester. If a child joins a different 
— 


Miss Lindahl is supervisor of elementary education, Mishawaka Public Schools, Mishawaka, 
Indiana. 
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club each semester and retains his membership thruout the semester—a 
common plan—he will have had the opportunity in his three years in the 
intermediate grades to explore the possibilities of six different clubs, to 
examine his own interests in six different channels of self-activity and 
ka creative expression. 





2 Club Activities 
tly , , ‘ : ey 

rey The following outline sets forth the children’s major activities in the 
- different clubs during the first semester of the school year 1943-44: 
ols DRAMATIC CLUB 
cts Group and individual pantomiming of imagined situations. 

Group pantomiming of scenes from familiar stories. 

Individual pantomiming of the action of characters from well-known 
books or stories. 

Group evaluation of the interpretation of characters, 

ral Group dramatizations of favorite stories. 
ibs Group creation of additions to various scenes in stories. 
al Group planning and presentation of plays adapted from books of plays. 

Group creation and presentation of original plays. 

ces Ff 
up &§ SCIENCE CLUB 
ef, Collecting specimens and identifying them. 
for Reading to secure information about specimens. 
mS Giving reports of reference reading. 

Making booklets containing specimens or drawings of specimens. 
ae Taking hikes for purposes of firsthand observation. 
er Assisting in making a science collection for the school. 
Using the microscope and discussing observations. 

d Making science scrapbooks containing pictures and articles about birds, 
a5 trees, wild flowers, gardening, or some other subject of special interest. 
her Keeping class diaries on ‘Birds We Know.” 

> ie Doing wood construction, such as making birdhouses and feeding tables. 
.s Writing letters for information and material. 
irit : i % ; . . 

Collecting science news and posting it on the bulletin board. 
Making bibliographies of science references. 
Ded Playing science quiz games. 
lub CHORAL CLUB 
| Preparing programs for assemblies, meetings of the parent-teacher asso- 
“ast ciation, or meetings of some civic organization. 

of Singing on the radio. 
ser Making records of individual and group singing. 
oe Going caroling during the holiday season. 
= Composing music for verses written by the club members. 

Creating folk dances to illustrate certain European folk music. 

: Reading about well-known composers and reporting interesting information 

aKa, 


to the group. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS CLUB 
Making stuffed toys for gifts to children. 
Making table decorations and tray covers for use in hospitals. 
Knitting afghans, articles for soldiers, and articles for child, 
Making Christmas cards for hospitalized servicemen. 
Making cartoon and puzzle scrapbooks for servicemen in hospitals. 
Packing Christmas gift boxes to be sent to war areas. 
Collecting games for hospitalized servicemen. 


ART CLUB 

Making gifts of paper, cloth, clay, leather, and other materials. 
Making a frieze to hang in the hall at school. 

Making posters for school campaigns. 

Doing freehand drawing and painting. 

Designing simple costumes for the members of the dramatic club. 
Making puppets and giving puppet shows. 
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ren in war areas. 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 


Work thou for pleasure! 
Sing or paint or carve the thing thou lovest... 


—Kenyon Cox 
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SEWING CLUB 
Sewing aprons, luncheon cloths, towels, and other useful articles. 
Learning to knit. 
Mending tears in garments; sewing on buttons; darning hose. 
Embroidering dresser scarfs and pillow tops. 
Making simple costumes for members of the dramatic club. 
Making simple chair covers for the rest room at school. 


STAMP CLUB 


Collecting and mounting stamps; exchanging stamps. 
Locating and discussing countries represented in stamp collections. 
Giving reports on noted people who collect stamps as a hobby. 


READING CLUB 

Engaging in recreational reading. 

Discussing and sharing reactions to books read. 

Writing riddles or poems about book characters. 

Impersonating book characters in a guessing contest. 

Illustrating scenes from favorite books. 

Making a classroom frieze of well-known book characters. 

Making book posters to advertise interesting books. 

Reading children’s magazines and participating in group discussions of 
the leading features of the various ones. 

Advertising books thru brief reports that do not divulge the way the stories 
end. 


Discussing authors and collecting news items about favorite authors of to- 
day’s books. 


FIRST-AID CLUB 


Discussing what to do in case of accident or illness. 

Observing proper bandaging; practicing proper bandaging. 

Discussing school accidents with emphasis upon preventive measures. 
Describing accident victims and discussing appropriate first-aid measures. 
Making safety posters. 

Writing safety slogans and jingles. 


CURRENT EVENTS CLUB 

Discussing current events. 

Making scrapbooks containing news in word and picture. 

Using maps to follow and indicate the progress of the campaigns in the 
various war zones. 

Giving individual reports of today’s leaders in national and international 
affairs. 

Listening to news broadcasts. 


CHORIC SPEECH CLUB 
Participating in poetry appreciation. 

Discussing favorite poems. 

Group learning of poems thru choral reading. 
Presenting poems in choric-speech assembly programs. 
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GARDENING CLUB 


Discussing essential steps in gardening. 

Writing invitations to members of the community’s adult garden club, 
inviting them to attend meetings of the school’s own garden club. 

Writing for seed catalogs; buying and selling seeds. 

Planning a home garden. 

Reading to secure needed information for home gardening. 

Sponsoring a flower and vegetable show at school. 


Evaluation of the Program 


Even a cursory examination of the foregoing club activities reveals that 
a large majority of them offer opportunity for self-expression and creative 
endeavor. This characteristic is the direct result of deliberate planning 
and a conscious emphasis upon creative work in the club periods. We have 
recognized and sought definitely to make provision for this need on the 
part of the children. Too often group work and the limitations of time 
in the regular activities of the day’s program reduce the child’s opportunities 
for creative endeavor to a regrettable minimum. In the club program, 
however, self-expression is given paramount consideration. This is the 
first of three significant ways in which the club activities enrich the child's 
school program and contribute to his development. 

A second way in which the club program makes a vital contribution to the 
child’s wholesome growth is thru the opening of interesting and worth- 
while channels of leisure activity. The child of today is standing on the 
threshold of the world of tomorrow in which, in all probability, there 
will be more and more leisure. As technology advances and as the length 
of man’s working day declines, ever-increasing leisure will be the in- 
evitable result. It is the obligation of the school, therefore, to awaken 
the child’s interest in different types of wholesome leisure-hour activities, 
so that he will not have to depend upon commercialized amusement for 
his entertainment but will have resources within himself to make his leisure 
moments pleasant and enriching. A club program in the intermediate 
grades of the elementary school offers an excellent medium thru which 
to stimulate and develop worthwhile leisure interests and wholesome leisure 
habits. ) 

In the opinion of the writer the largest contribution of our club program 
lies in the realm of personality enrichment. The child’s choice of club 
membership is almost invariably determined by personal interest and 
talent. He enters the club of his choice with a reasonable degree of self- 
confidence and personal status. Generally he is eager to participate, for he 
has faith in his ability. If he is nonacademically inclined, he does not need 
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to suffer by comparison with academically gifted children, for in the 
wide scope of club activities there is room for all types and all degrees of 
talent and achievement. Thru participation in ‘club activities a child’s 
self-esteem often receives the stimulus needed for wholesome personality 
development. Many illustrations of this point could be cited. The follow- 
ing case of a ten-year-old boy will suffice for illustrative purposes. 

For some time the writer had known this case as a slow learner in 
academic fields of endeavor. He seemed to have withdrawn within him- 
self, which perhaps was due largely to an ever-increasing sense of self- 
inadequacy. When the club program was organized in the school which 
this boy attended, he chose membership in the dramatic club. Both the 
principal of the school and the teacher in charge of the dramatic club were 
astounded at his choice, for he had always manifested personality traits 
which were the antithesis of the dynamic qualities associated with interest 
and ability in dramatics. He seemed to lack the vitality and the enthusiasm 
which give sparkle to personality. During the initial meetings of the 
dramatic club he took no active part, and to the casual observer there 
seemed to be no apparent change in his apathetic attitude. But gradually 
he began not only to show interest in the dramatic activities of the group 
but also to volunteer for participation in them. Under the sympathetic 
guidance of an understanding teacher he received encouragement which 
stimulated him to give expression to his latent interest in and capacity for 
dramatic endeavor. This potential ability might never have been dis- 
covered and developed under the conditions which prevail in regular 
classroom situations. His personality underwent a metamorphosis that 
made him seem like an entirely different individual. He attained that 
degree of self-confidence so necessary to an effective personality. For him, 
as for other cases known to the writer, the club program was the channel 
of endeavor thru which he found himself. 

In any evaluation of the club program in the intermediate grades of the 
elementary school, we must look at both the debit side and the credit side 
of the balance sheet. On the former will be recorded the problems to be 
met in the organization of the program, chief of which is finding the time 
for club endeavors in a school program already bulging with added re- 
sponsibilities and activities. On the credit side will be recorded the in- 
creased opportunities for self-expression, for the development of worth- 
while hobbies and leisure activities, and for the enrichment of personality— 
a favorable showing for the credit side of the balance sheet. 











The Challenge of Radio Broadcasts 


Virginia tochman, el al. 
R orc broadcasting 


by school pupils is an excellent medium for enriching the curriculum and 
for enlivening and vitalizing regular classroom procedures. In the Kansas 
City schools during the past year, when our fourth-grade pupils have par- 
ticipated in originating, planning, discussing, and executing a series of 
radio broadcasts, it has proved quite valuable as a stimulus to creative 
work. 


I. General Nature of the Programs Presented 


The “Classroom of the Air’ was a series of twenty-eight weekly 
broadcasts fifteen minutes in length presented over station KMBC by, and 
especially for, the fourth-grade pupils of the Kansas City public schools. 
The audience included children of other grades and grownups, too, and 
listeners not only in Kansas City but also in the neighboring communities. 
Most vitally concerned and most keenly alert, however, were the more 
than 5000 fourth-grade pupils who each week were summoned to the 
program by seven or eight chimes from an old-fashioned school bell, fol- 
lowed by the voice of the announcer saying, “There goes the bell, calling 
students from miles around to the ‘Classroom of the Air.’ ” 

Each weekly program was planned and presented by the teacher and 
pupils of a different fourth-grade classroom, thus giving twenty-eight class- 
rooms an opportunity to broadcast. In planning its program each room 
had the advisory help of the educational department of the radio station 
but the group itself was chiefly responsible for developing its program. 
The subjects for this radio series were selected by an advisory group of 
teachers who took into account the current interests of the pupils and the 
community, the special needs of the fourth-grade children, and the available 
social studies activities to which the programs could be effectively related. 
Naturally, the areas selected for broadcast purposes served as guideposts 
for the enrichment and integration of the curriculum. Usually the program 
served as the culmination of a social studies unit of work or as the final 
step in a series of related classroom activities. Some of the typical program 


—_— 


Miss Lochman is chairman of the Fourth-Grade Advisory Committee in the public schools 
of Kansas City, Missouri. The Committee directed the work here described and prepared 
this report in cooperation with Barbara Henderson, director of intermediate education. 
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subjects were: The Collection of Waste Fats; The American Red Cross; 
Airplanes; Book Week; Leather—Shoes; Victory Gardens; War Bonds 
and Stamps; Climate; Transportation; Food; Beauties of Our City; and 
Great Men Born in February. 

The initial part of each broadcast consisted of a quiz, with questions 
by the teacher and answers by the pupils. This section of the program was 
completely unrehearsed and the children’s answers entirely spontaneous. 
The remainder of the program was not at all standardized. Consequently, 
each room tried to make its program distinctive and original, and quite a 
wide variety of special activities and events were presented. Each broad- 
casting group had a student producer who kept time on the program and 
was responsible for keeping score on the correct answers given during 
the introductory quiz. 

The experience of speaking into a real microphone in a radio studio, 
with a genuine audience situation, gave the pupils a definite purpose for 
saying exactly what they wished to say. On the programs they soon learned 
that ‘the listening audience cannot hear you shake your head!’’ Clear, 
exact use of language became highly important. Their experience in plan- 
ning and preparing programs also had the effect, in many cases, of trans- 
forming a mild or rather passive interest in an area of study into a 
vigorous interest that blossomed in creative work. There was urgent need 
for originality and variety in forms of expression. The success of the pro- 
gram often hinged on the pupils’ ability to make their presentation differ- 
ent as well as entertaining. 


II, Examples of Creative Opportunities 


The possibilities for creative work in connection with the planning and 
presentation of this radio series were virtually unlimited. Some of the 
most obvious of these opportunities included the pupils’ activities in 
formulating questions, making speeches, writing original poems, creating 
original stories, working out dramatizations, writing radio scripts, and 
composing songs. 


a. ORIGINAL QUESTIONS 

Altho the questions during the quiz period were asked by the teacher, 
many of them had their origin with some pupil in the group. In the 
program on “Climate,” for example, various pupils were responsible for 
the following questions: 


What is the difference between climate and weather ? 
What causes the change of seasons ? 
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Why is there heavy rainfall near the equator ? 

Why do storms in the United States generally come from the west and 
move toward the east? 

Is the earth always moving ? 

What kind of a cloud brings rain? 

What instrument is used to measure air pressure? 

When do most of our tornadoes usually occur ? 

What is wind? 

When are winds called breezes, gales, hurricanes, tornadoes, typhoons, etc. ? 

Why doesn’t the sky fall down? 

What elements go to make up weather? 


b. TALKS 
Preparing and giving short talks or speeches gave many opportunities 
for original work by pupils. For the most part these talks were prepared 
to explain some definite problem or to give specific information to the 
listening audience. On one program, for example, the following talk was 
given: 
COLLECTING SCRAP 
The boys and girls in our neighborhood are collecting scrap. We are 
going from house to house getting all the old papers, rags, and iron we 
can. After we get enough we are going to sell it to the scrap dealer. With 
the money we receive, we are going to have a Halloween party. We are 
doing this to keep children from destroying property because things are 
hard to get now. Some of the children are buying war stamps with the 
money they get from selling scrap. I think that this is a good idea too. 


Some say collecting scrap is like going on a treasure hunt. I think that 
this is true for scrap is really more precious than gold. 


Cc. VERSES AND SLOGANS 


Altho some topics seemed more conducive to poetic endeavors than 
others, a surprising number and variety of original poems were developed 
for the broadcasts. A few typical ones follow. 


From the program on “Climate”: 


The sun warms water, land, and air; 
It draws moisture from everywhere. 
When air is heated, it expands 

And carries rainfall to many lands. 


From the program about “Leather—Shoes” : 


The horse, the cow, the kangaroo— 
Whichever you would choose, 

The hide of one will someday make 
A lovely pair of shoes. 
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From the program entitled “ Airplanes’ : 


The little stars laugh when they see a plane 
Come near to them in the sky. 

The old moon smiles and winks his eye 
When he sees the silver birds fly by. 


For the broadcast on “Victory Gardens” a pupil wrote this letter in verse: 
Dear Uncle Sam, 


Please don’t bother about me, 
I'll be as strong as I can be. 
There are carrots in the window box, 
Lettuce on the hills, 
Onions on the terrace, 
Beets with daffodils. 
I've put the front yard in potatoes ; 
Among the roses, red tomatoes. 
I've planted a bit of everything, you see, 
So I'll have my vitamins A, B, C. 
Your nieces are all working— 
Working hard for Uncle Sam, 
So that all your soldier-nephews 
Can receive a big, fat ham. 
You can see at a glance 
Hitler hasn’t a chance! 
Vegetables will be our home defense, 
With even beans on the backyard fence. 
Your niece, 
Mary Jane 


Jingles and slogans originated for various programs: 


Send a bomber across the sea 
And free the world for you and me. 


—00— 
We fight for our country with grease and scrap. 
=o 


Let our boys be the champs. 
Fill those books with stamps. 
Get busy! 


d. ORIGINAL STORIES 


Among the most truly creative work stimulated by the radio broadcasts 
were the pupils’ original stories which drew heavily from the fields of 
imagination or phantasy. Some were simple narratives, like the first 
example below. Others were more dramatic and written in conversational 
style. 
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THE SHOES THAT WERE MISTREATED 


Once there was a little girl whose name was Barbara. She was always 

mistreating her shoes. When she went to bed she always just threw them 
everywhere. When she played she threw them down. 

Her shoes always talked to each other at night. They said, “Are you 
mistreated like I am?’’ They both said, “Yes.” 

Her shoes were made of calfskin. She was wearing them out but she 
didn’t care because she wanted some new ones. Her mother bought her 
some new ones but Barbara never mistreated them. She knew that she 
would not get any more until June 15! 


JIM AND TOM BUY STAMPS 

“What is the use of buying one ten-cent stamp?” asked Jim. 

“If you had two brothers out fighting and one being trained, you'd 
know that one ten-cent stamp will make five bullets,” said Tom. 

“Oh that’s just baby talk,” said Jim. 

“OK. Feel that way. When your brother joins the Army you'll change 
your mind,” insisted Tom. 

A few days later Tom went over to Jim’s house. He found Jim crying. 

“What's the matter?” inquired Tom. 

“My brother has joined the Army,” sobbed Jim. 

“Well, what did I tell you?” 

“About what ?” 

“War stamps,” replied Tom. ‘They help our boys win. Do you want 
your brother and many other boys to die because you failed to buy the 
stamps to make the bullets they need?” 

“Come on,” pleaded Tom. “Get five ten-cent stamps each week. Then 
you'll be doing your part.” 

Several months passed and Tom was thinking of Jim and whether he 
had changed his mind about “baby talk.’” Over he skipped to Jim’s house. 
When he arrived he found Jim’s mother reading a letter from an officer 
saying that Jim’s brother was missing in action. Jim was crying. 

Tom said, “Did you buy those stamps ?”” 

“No,” cried Jim. “But I will from now on. Mother, where’s the broom? 
I'm going to clean the basement. I’m going to earn fifty cents every week. 
I’m going to buy stamps each week. I’m going to do my part.” 


e. RADIO SCRIPTS 

The radio scripts planned and written for various programs involved 
much creative work by individuals and groups. The following script illus- 
trates the way in which one class distributed program responsibility and 
worked out the details for its broadcast. 


A SAFETY SKIT 


Chairman—Will the fourth-grade safety club please come to order. 
In our meeting today we shall discuss the care and safe use of kites, bi- 
cycles, roller skates, tops, and wagons. We should take special care of our 
bicycles and roller skates these days. 
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Richard—Yes, you have to have priority rights to buy a bicycle now. 


Barbara—Richard, why can’t we buy bicycles now? I’ve been trying to 
buy a pair of roller skates but haven't been able to find any. 


Richard—Barbara, skates and bicycles are made of materials essential 
to the war effort. 


Chairman—Richard mentioned priority rights. Can someone tell us what 
r is meant by priority rights? 


: Sharon—Yes, I can. Priority rights are permits to buy articles made of 
materials essential to the war effort. 


Frances—When we use our bicycles, roller skates, and wagons, there 
are certain traffic rules we should observe. 


Chairman—Yes, Frances, you are quite right. Can some of you tell the 
club these traffic rules ? 


Oliver—My tule is, always ride your bike down the right side of the 
e street. 


Nina—Before skating or riding your bike across a busy street, stop! 
Look to see if any cars are coming 


Patricia—Use hand signals the same as car drivers do. 


David—tLast fall the police department had all bicycles tagged and 
urged that they be painted white. White bicycles are more easily seen at night. 


. Patty—All bicycles should have a light on the front and a reflector on 

” the back. 

- Shirley—We should not ride our bicycles too fast. I would like to read 
a story I have written that illustrates this rule. (She reads her story.) 

1€ Chairman—These safety rules are all very important and, if we follow 

¢. them, we will have much more fun. March is a good month for kites, a 

cr favorite sport for many, many years. Bill, you were going to tell the club 
how a kite was used to make an important discovery, were you not? (Bill 
tells the story of Franklin and his kite.) 

? 

. Charles—We should learn to fly our kites safely too. 


Chairman—Charles, you are quite right. Wayne will you tell us how 
you will fly your kite ? 


W ayne—First, I will fly my kite away from trees and electric wires. 
lved Second, I will fly my kite with a dry cord instead of wire. Third, I will 





— not fly my kite in a storm, for a wet cord attracts electricity. 
and Dianne—Patricia (i.e., the chairman), I have written a story about 
kites that I would like to read. 
Chairman—We would like to hear your story. (Dianne reads her story.) 
Chairman—Others have written safety stories that we would like to 
- hear. (The stories are read.) 
DI- Charles—I have seen some children being a little careless when spinning 


ur their tops. 
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Shirley—I am not going to spin my top in the midst of a large group 
of children, for a pointed top wouldn’t feel so good, should you get hit. 


Chairman—We have discussed many ways to make our play safer. | 
hope this discussion and these stories will make us more safety minded. 

Phillip—Could we close our meeting by singing, “Skating” ? 

Chairman—That would be a good idea, Phillip. Perhaps the other 


fourth grades will join us in singing this song. ‘Skating’ will be found in 
Songs of Many Lands, page 126. 


f. ORIGINAL SONGS 


On some of the broadcasts children showed that they could express 
themselves quite effectively thru music. There is little doubt that their 
responsibility for arranging programs enlivened interest in the production 
of original songs, for always they sang their own songs with great enthu- 
siasm. 


g. LETTER WRITING 


The radio broadcasts were quite an incentive for letter writing—the 
basis for much “‘fan’’ mail. Listeners wrote to the performers telling them 
the things they had enjoyed, giving their reactions to the program, enclos- 
ing further information on the subject, or perhaps exchanging classroom 
experiences. The performers were so thrilled and invigorated by such 
letters from the listening audience that invariably they were eager to 
reciprocate with a friendly letter to each correspondent. And so the interest 
in letter writing grew, with innumerable exchanges of ideas, feelings, 
and experiences thruout the school year. The following samples are rather 
typical “fan” letters. 


Dear girls and boys, 

We enjoyed your radio program very much. The story of the visiting 
nurse was especially interesting. The information about the Russian child 
we thought was nice. It was new to us. Some of us thought you were 
smart to be able to spell community. 

Guess whom we have in our room? A girl by the name of Dolores 
Suthard. She knows some of the children in your room. She knows Vincent 
and Betty Jo. 

We do thank you for giving such a fine radio quizz program. 


Yours truly, 
Fourth Grade, ————— School 
Dear girls and boys, 

I heard your radio program and liked it very much. The part I liked 
best was where Donald came up to the microphone and showed he was 
so nervous. My name is Donald, and I’m sure I would have been nervous 
too! 


Sincerely, 
Donald 
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The receiving and answering of “fan” mail was not the only incentive 
to letter writing in connection with the broadcast program. Other real- 
life situations which called for letter writing were: (a) occasions calling 
for notes of appreciation; (b) necessary letters of invitation to patrons 
who might bring to the classroom special information about the subject 
being studied; (c) the need for booklets, pictures, or special information 
on such topics as ‘Climate,’ “Leather,’’ ““American Education Week,” 
and so on; and (d) the necessity of obtaining permission to use copy- 
righted materials. As an example of the last named situation one class 
wanted to use the poem ‘Washington,’ by Nancy Byrd Turner, on its 
program entitled ‘‘Great Men Born in February.” The children composed 
a wire which was sent first to the publisher in Racine, Wisconsin, then 
to Chicago, and last to Miss Turner in Ashland, Virginia. The children 
were thrilled, of course, when the wire came from the author personally 
granting them permission to use her poem. In all such letter-writing 
activities the children were conscious of a definite need, something to 
write about, and a keen desire to express themselves well. 


Preparation for Listening 


Preceding each weekly program, bulletins designed especially for 
fourth-grade classrooms were sent to all elementary schools in the city. 
Each bulletin announced the topic of the coming broadcast, indicated its 
principal objectives and intended outcomes, and suggested a variety of 
activities, materials of instruction, and classroom devices appropriate for use 
before or after the program. Often the bulletin pointed out helpful cor- 
relations with the pupils’ regular work in reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
and so on. 


A Self-Evident Conclusion 


The fact that radio provided a release for the creative impulses of 
fourth-grade children in Kansas City schools can scarcely be questioned 
in the face of the activities and sample materials here presented. The 
children thoroly enjoyed the relationship which existed between the 
radio work and their regular classroom activities. The quality and success 
of their programs attest the fact that children are creative when their 
experiences are rich and vital and when they are given the opportunity 
for purposeful self-expression. 











Studying Latin America 
Kalyh oA. McA ntice and Cora p. Cmerson 


‘LL 
HE project described 


in this article was carried out in Room 7 of the Florence School, an 
ordinary classroom with fifteen pupils enrolled in Grade V and another 
fifteen in Grade VI. The experiment was undertaken because of the 
authors’ belief in the possibility of correlating the work of two such 
groups, thru worthwhile creative activities, without retarding their achieve- 
ment in mastering the subjectmatter or a¢quiring the skills ascribed to 
these grades. The pupils involved were boys and girls of average ability. 
According to the course of study, the pupils in Grade V would study 
Mexico, Central America, South America, and the West Indies. The sixth 
grade would study European geography and the early history of the 
United States, dealing especially with the explorers and conquerors of 
the New World, with scientists and inventors, and with a brief overview 
of the formation and function of our government. 

Taking into account this expected program, the current interests of 
the pupils in world affairs, and the obvious need for hemispheric solidarity 
in the Americas, a unit of work was planned to develop better under- 
standing and appreciation of our southern neighbors—to lay the founda- 
tions for the kind of genuine two-way experience in neighborliness which 
we want to maintain after this war is won. The plan envisioned the 
participation of both groups of pupils, those in Grade VI as well as those 
in Grade V. 

As a test of the pupils’ interest the teacher took to class a collection of 
Pan American flags and asked a few leading questions. The experiment 
started then and there! 

The Pupils’ Activities 

Pupils of the sixth grade were able to contribute much of the Spanish 
and Portuguese background needed for the unit. They were familiar with 
the explorers and what they were seeking in the new world. Those in 
the fifth grade soon learned the countries of South America, their capitals, 
and other important cities. They made cut paper maps showing the 
physical features of Mexico, Central America, South America, and the 
a 


Mr. McIntire and Miss Emerson are principal and teacher, respectively, in the Florence 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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West Indies. Later both classes built these same maps in papier-maché 
as part of their art work. 

An exhibit which began with a bit of cocoa, a tagua nut carved into 
a head, and a pod filled with Brazil nuts aroused interest in the products 
of Latin America. Composition writing became a pleasure for both classes, 
and when the list of resources was exhausted as a source for stories and 
reports, the pupils began to write about the strange animals of the Latin 
American countries. Several books of stories were compiled during the 
activity. 

Spelling came out of the doldrums when the children discovered how 
many Spanish words had found their way into the English language. On 
their list were such words as gaucho, hacienda, fiesta, patio, mantilla, and 
bolero. 

A Guatemalan doll which came to school brought out the story of 
the Mayans. This, in turn, led to the study and appreciation of the Incas 
and Aztecs—providing a supply of new material for oral compositions 
and reports. 

One group collected, for the bulletin board, pictures and other clippings 
from magazines and newspapers. After their use on the bulletin board 
and often in class discussions as well, the significant items were pasted 
into a scrapbook. Another group collected stamps for maps of Mexico 
and Central America, while a third group made a flag map of South 
America. 

The course of study outline in drawing called for posters, so the children 
made posters to picture the books they had been reading. Some of these 
were ‘The Painted Pig,’’ ‘In the Andes,’ “Mexican Donkey Boy,’ and 
“The Gaucho’s Daughter.”” Later these posters were used as decorations 
in the street scene of a play. 


An Original Play 


Thru activities such as have been mentioned the children became thoroly 
steeped in information and folklore pertaining to our southern neighbors. 
It was quite natural, therefore, that they wanted to hold open house and 
share their knowledge with the children in other classes and with their 
parents. The supervisors of both art and music were willing to cooperate, 
and plans for the entertainment were enthusiastically begun. With unex- 
pected proficiency the boys and girls learned to draw llamas and to 
sing in bolero rhythm! 

Open house was held on the evening of February 19, 1943. The play 
presented for the entertainment of the visitors was ‘Uncle Sam Attends 
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a Fiesta.’’ This play, written by the children from their recently-acquired 
knowledge of South American conditions and customs, showed Uncle 
Sam and Miss America in the midst of a large gathering of gaily attired 
Latin Americans. Miss America was buying serapes and rebozos. Uncle 
Sam was tasting tamales and other strange dishes. Both were asking many 
questions. In this way many interesting and little-known facts were brought 
out about the different countries. The play was interspersed with Spanish 
games, folk dances, and songs. The accompaniment to one song of special 
interest was played on a tom-tom which the children had made. 

After the program, the parents remained to visit and to look at the 
exhibits which now filled most of the auditorium as well as Room 7. 
The numerous collections belonging to members of the class or their 
friends had been supplemented, for this occasion, by loans from the 
Pan American Union and the Industrial Arts Cooperative Service. The 
many books and pamphlets which the class had used as supplementary 
reading made a fascinating display. At this table, mothers and fathers 
stopped to read and to comment. The product and relief maps, the stories, 
and handwork of the pupils, together with the scrapbooks they prepared, 
added a functional as well as artistic touch to the exhibit. 


Evaluation 


Whatever the standard of measurement this experiment seems to have 
been a success. The children’s achievement in routine subjectmatter areas 
was as high as that of other comparable fifth- and sixth-grade classes. The 
opportunities which were afforded for original thinking and creative 
self-expression are evident from the activities carried out. And finally, to 
these boys and girls the ‘good neighbor policy’ means something more 
than a high-sounding cliché. They have acquired a sense of genuine 
common interest with the people of Latin America and a sympathetic 
understanding of conditions and customs which are different from our own. 
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Creative Work in a School for Indian Children 


a 8 wa McNally 
Ou school is lo- 


cated at Crow Agency, on the Crow Indian Reservation in south central 
Montana. The Crow children who are our pupils are quite creative by 
nature and readily develop a high degree of skill in the use of both 
homemade and commercial tools. When one sees an Indian of stoic mien 
he may rest assured that the individual merely is putting on a good front, 
for Indians are extremely emotional, sensitive, poetic, and rhythmic. Yet, 
with all these artistic qualities, the Indian is surprisingly utilitarian. There- 
fore, if he sees no wse in doing a thing, he just “can’t be bothered.” He 
may be perfectly capable of doing a suggested piece of creative work, but 
unless the project appears worthwhile to him, he doesn’t do it. If it gives 
him satisfaction, he will work at it untiringly and with a dogged determina- 
tion that few members of the white race possess. The teacher of Indian 
children finds both a problem and an opportunity in these characteristics. 

Most Indian children are good observers of form, have an eye for 
color, and possess deft fingers. They draw many of the things they see. 
After a rodeo, the classrooms of an Indian school soon are well supplied 
with bronchos, sprawling cowboys, and bucking buffaloes. A sun dance 
calls forth many pictures of the dancers. The basketball season furnishes 
its quota of portrayals of lithe players. Indian children love animals and 
are good at drawing them, usually vigorously in action. Pictures of deer 
and other wild animals are in evidence at any time. With a bit of wise 
guidance many of these drawings can be refined into pictures suitable 
for framing or can be expanded into murals. 

Regardless of all appearances to the contrary, Indians have a keen 
sense of humor and Indian children love to draw ‘funny pictures.” Also, 
they like to decorate something that is to be used and, especially, they like 
to do things for people. They will work long and hard on posters, pictures 
for hospitals, place cards, Christmas cards, room decorations, or anything 
at all that they think is pretty, will have some use, and will display their 
skill to others. But they feel imposed upon if they are asked to do a thing 
simply because they will learn something from the experience or become 
more skilful as a result of the practice. For this reason a little comment 
— 


Mrs. McNally is principal of the elementary school, Crow Indian Reservation, Crow 
Agency, Montana. 
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on something already done usually is a better form of motivation than 
the most carefully planned program of drill on basic processes and skills. 

Most Indian parents know how to produce beautiful things at home— 
drawings, buckskin beaded work, and so on. Many of their art designs 
and much of their craft artistry simply are part of their cultural heritage. 
Often the Indians will purchase manufactured articles at the white man’s 
stores and beautify them according to their own ideas of appropriateness 
and utility. For special occasions they make lovely buckskin dresses and 
carefully beaded moccasins. For everyday use, however, their dresses and 
moccasins usually are neutral in color, plain in style, and unornamental. 
A neighbor of the present writer has a small traveling bag completely 
covered with beaded designs—an excellent example of creative art. Care- 
fully decorated hat bands, bracelets, belts, and other ornamental objects 
of various kinds are common, including the little dolls, gloves, moccasins, 
and so on, that frequently are made and sold to tourists as lapel ornaments. 

At school, one of the simplest ways to get something done by way of 
creative work is to begin talking about what one desires, give some 
rough idea of it, and then begin wondering aloud if a certain pupil, or 
if anyone in the room for that matter, would be able to do it—as it is 
a pretty hard job. Soon there are “takers.” Crude sketches are drawn. 
The workers mill from one to another, comment, laugh, sometimes super- 
impose a line here and there, or pick up the brush for a bit, and presto, 
the thing is done! 

The art work done in the Crow Agency school has been of many 
types. For example, for imitation leather designs, we have taken two 
pieces of brown paper, wet them, half dried them, pasted them together, 
rubbed chalky erasers on the somewhat wrinkly surface, then cut them to 
the desired shapes and decorated them. We have made rugs and fabric 
designs; done bead work; sketched in pencil, chalk, charcoal, water color, 
and ink; drawn and mounted pictures for hospitals; decorated napkins; 
made place cards, menu covers, and program covers; designed posters; 
worked in papier-maché and clay; made toys, mats, coasters, hot pads, 
pot holders, and numerous other decorative and useful household objects. 
The use of the ruler and other methods of exact measurement in art work 
gives school children greater understanding of fractional parts and pro- 
portions than the tribal artists usually have had. This advantage soon is 
reflected in their drawings. 


Once we made a tepee and covered wagon, brought in tree branches 
and other natural decorations, then prepared and gave a pioneer pageant. 
Pageantry, dramatics, and pantomime are perhaps peculiarly important as 
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types of creative self-expression in an Indian school such as this. Nearly all 
Indians have musical talent, particularly a sense of rhythm and a feeling 
for the mood expressed in different qualities of tone. Indian children make 
up many songs and, quite often, compose beautiful poems. They are 
natural penmen, as well as artists, actors, and musicians. In this school 
much of their penmanship is used for special decorative display work. 
The pupils of our school call themselves, “The Happy Children,”’ 
name which seems especially appropriate when they are working on any 
kind of original or creative projects. Not only do the children get much 
pleasure from their creative activities, but the things we do in connection 


with such projects make for increased appreciation of the school on the 
part of the community which it serves. 





Milton R. Snow, United 
Staies Office of Indian Affairs 


i 
Let each one 


Exercise the art he knows. 
—Anistophanes 











One Approach to Poetry Writing 


Lulu i Me Williams 
eee work is 


encouraged in the School of Practice, Geneseo State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York. Teachers, supervisors, and heads of departments 
stimulate the pupils’ efforts by assisting in their respective fields and by 
finding many opportunities for the pupils to present their creative produc- 
tions in assemblies, at parent-teacher meetings, and on special college pro- 
grams. This article gives in some detail the procedures used by one sixth- 
grade teacher to develop appreciation of poetry and to encourage boys 
and girls to compose original poems and songs. 


I. Period of Preparation 


Early in the term, long before a hint is given that the ultimate goal is 
the composition of original poetry, many poems are read to the children. 
Since a majority of the pupils seem to have an aversion to poetry before 
they enter the sixth grade, the teacher is careful not to mention the words 
“poetry” and “‘poem”’ in the introductory stages of building up an appre- 
ciation for poetry. She merely says that she is going to read a ‘‘story”’ about 
a dog, or a horse, or some other topic in which the group is especially 
interested. She realizes that in order to appreciate a poem the children must 
be in the right mood. She realizes also that to make the children love 
poetry she, too, must appreciate and enjoy it thoroly. Probably it is unnec- 
essary to describe in detail the methods used to build appreciation. However, 
since the writer believes that the degree of success which pupils attain 
in writing poetry will depend rather largely upon the attitude built up 
in the initial reading periods, a word will be given here regarding the 
preliminary steps which lead eventually to the composition of original 
poetry. 

First of all, a real audience situation has proved to be conducive to 
pupil enjoyment. Hence, the children usually leave their formal seating 
arrangement and take positions in a semicircle about the teacher. When 
all are quietly and comfortably seated, the teacher gets them in a receptive 
mood by arousing their curiosity—by asking several children to give their 
experiences on the topic about which she is to read, or perhaps by showing 


oc 


Miss McWilliams is supervising teacher of the sixth grade, School of Practice, Geneseo 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, 
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pictures. At least, she tries to create a mood that will welcome the story. 
At this point she announces that she is going to read a “‘story’’ to the 
class. She tells the pupils that there are several difficult words and phrases 
that need explanation, for she does not want anything to prevent their 
understanding and enjoying this story. She explains the words and phrases, 
not as separate words and phrases, but in their particular setting in the 
context. 

When the anticipated difficulties have been eliminated, the teacher reads 
the poem thru in its entirety so that the children may get the meaning 
as a whole. If the pupils have liked the reading, someone is likely to say, 
“I like the part about . . . ,”” whereupon the teacher rereads that passage. 
Then other children usually name passages that they have especially enjoyed 
and, each time, the teacher rereads the requested part. The teacher and 
pupils discuss the poem. Then the teacher rereads the entire poem without 
interruption, for she wants to leave complete the picture which the poem 
conveys. 

If opportunity arises immediately after the poem has been read, or 
even at a later date, to do some creative work relative to the poem, the 
teacher welcomes it wholeheartedly. Perhaps this may take the form of 
illustrating the poem—on the board or on paper, individually or in groups 
—-dramatizing it, or possibly even writing an original poem, tho this 
request seldom comes until many poems have been read to the group. 


II. The First Attempt at Group Writing 


The teacher continues at intervals to read selections of poetry to the 
class until at last the time arrives when some member of the group says, 
“Let’s write a poem ourselves.’” The children long ere this have forgotten 
the stigma which somehow they had once attached to poetry. The teacher 
is so elated at this request that she puts aside everything that she had 
planned to do, and asks, ‘“‘How would you like to tell the story of Phaéthon 
in verse?” (The children had recently completed a tapestry which depicted 
the main events of this myth.) “Or would you prefer to write a poem about 
Philemon and Baucis?” (The pupils had made a spatter-dye frieze to 
illustrate this story earlier in the term.) It is the writer's experience that 
myths and legends lend themselves particularly well to conversion from 
prose to verse, altho most any story which has been enjoyed by the children 
will do for a start. 

After some discussion, the children decide on a story with which they 
are thoroly familiar. As they recall the chief events, the teacher places 
them on the board in outline form. 
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They are revised and decreased in number until only the most story- 
telling ones remain. Then the real composition of the poem begins. 

The writer will not go into detail about the procedure of creating this 
first poem, because it is quite similar to that followed when the children 
originate their own stories, and that will be told later. However, it does 
seem appropriate to give at this point an example of a poem written by 
one sixth-grade class under the circumstances described. 


A REWARD FOR KINDNESS 


There once was a couple—ah! very poor— 

Who sat one spring evening in front of their door, 
When up from the village there came a loud noise 
Of the barking of dogs and the shouting of boys. 


Then two strangers appeared, tired and forlorn, 

And asked for supper and lodging till morn; 

Philemon bade them come in and sit down 

While good wife Baucis prepared milk and bread brown. 


When the caduceus walked the couple was awed. 

Said Baucis to Philemon, ‘‘These surely are gods, 

And we are not worthy to care for such guests 

But somehow the great gods our household have blessed.” 


Then in the morning said the gods, “We must leave. 
The reward for this courtesy soon you'll receive. 
Come to the hilltop and there we must part 

Tho long will your kindness remain in our hearts.” 


When on the hilltop the gods they did say, 

“One wish we would grant you, and then on our way.” 
Said the couple in unison, “This wish we would make, 
When death doth appear, let it both of us take.’’ 


Father Jupiter smiled as he said to the two, 
“I'm happy to grant this wish to you.” 

Then as by magic the gods sped away 

While to trees of oak turned the couple that day 


Ill. Writing Original Poems 


a. THE GREAT DECISION 


Generally the children are so pleased with the results of their first 
attempts at changing prose to poetry that it is not long before they want 
to try their hand at writing an original poem, a poem all their own. They 
express their desires to the teacher. She is delighted at the progress they 
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have made from the initial appreciation-of-poems-read step, thru the trans- 
lation-of-prose-to-poetry stage, to the writing-original-poetry phase. She 
looks at them a second and then asks, “Do you think you are big enough 
to write a real honest-to-goodness poem?’ This challenge spurs them on. 
They think so, and she thinks so, so she asks, ‘“What would you like to 
write about?” 


b. SELECTING A SUBJECT 

Several subjects are mentioned by the pupils and each of them is written 
on the board. When three, four, or five have been named the teacher says, 
“That's enough! Look the topics over and decide which one you want, 
for we are going to vote on them. The one receiving the highest number 
of votes will be our choice and we shall write about it.’” After a quick 
scanning of topics the teacher says, ‘Heads, down! (She has observed 
that voting is less biased if the children do not see how their neighbors 
vote.) All who want such-and-such a title raise your hands.”’ The teacher 
places the count before the name of that title and continues to call titles 
until all have been read and their proper count placed before them on 
the board. Then she says, “Heads, up!” The children note the results of 
their voting. The teacher immediately erases all titles, and rewrites the 
chosen one in its proper place on the board. Perhaps this procedure seems 
trivial and from one point of view it is. Yet, in the writer’s experience 
it has proved rather important. The children work better and more har- 
moniously when they feel that the work is their own, not the teacher's. 
Moreover, this method seems to generate a feeling of unity and fairness, 
for there is no chance for partiality to creep in. 


Cc. GETTING STARTED 


After a topic has been chosen the children next discuss what meaning 
they want their poem to convey. This usually takes time, but it is time 
well spent. Then the teacher asks if anyone has a suggestion for the first line. 
Perhaps the first one suggested is one which the children can approve. 
Perhaps, it isn’t. If it is, the teacher writes it on the board. If it isn’t, 
perhaps someone knows how to improve it. Maybe it has to be discarded 
and a new start made. At last one is accepted. Its rhythm gives the impetus 
needed to get the class under way for the lines that are to follow. Some 
pupil may suggest that there be rhyming words at the ends of related 
lines. In the following Christmas poem the class rhymed the first line 
with the second, and the third with the fourth. 
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CHRIST IS BORN 


Upon a peaceful winter's night 
There was a star that shown so bright 
It led three kings from far away 
Into the darkness before the day. 


Across the mountain's rugged peak, 

Not knowing what they were to seek, 
The shepherds followed the brilliant ray 
To the manger where the Christ Child lay. 


And there before Him all around, 

The shepherds knelt upon the ground, 
While peace, good-will the angels sang, 
And heavenly bells the message rang. 


d. TO RHYME, OR NOT TO RHYME ? 


Altho the pupils are not encouraged to work for rhyme, it is accepted 
if it does appear. The major emphasis is placed on expressing thought 
in a poetic manner, rhyme or no rhyme. The happy little poem which 
follows is without rhyme, except in the refrain, altho there is plenty of 
rhythm thruout. 


LITTLE LAMBKINS 


Little creamy fluffiness, Little jumping prettiness, 
A-gamboling in the field, A-jumping on stiff legs, 
And calling to the big sheep And showing off ’fore lambkins 
That happiness is here. ‘Cause summertime is near. 
Oh, happiness is here! Oh, happiness is here! 
Baa, baa! Baa, baa! 
And summertime is near! And summertime is near! 
Baa, baa, baa, baa! Baa, baa, baa, baa! 
What cheer! What cheer! 


€. THE POETIC MOOD 


After the style has been established in the first line, the children usually 
find it quite easy to compose the second line and the subsequent verses 
of the first stanza. If, however, this does not prove to be the case, and the 
teacher finds that the children have few thoughts to contribute, she gen- 
erally announces that at times she, too, finds it impossible to write poetry 
—it just isn’t her day for creating beautiful verse—and suggests that they 
postpone the activity until later. The pupils must not be discouraged, must 
not find poetry writing a burden. They must always get pleasure from it 
if they are to continue to grow in their appreciation and enjoyment of it. 
If, on the contrary, they find that their creative ability on this particular 
day is exceedingly high, the first stanza is soon completed. 
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f. LENGTH OF THE POEM 


Perhaps the pupils will express their entire thought on the topic in one 
stanza. If so, then the creation is consummated. They do not add another 
stanza for the sake of having a lengthy poem. Enough is enough! “A 
Dreary Day” is an example of a one-stanza poem. 


A DREARY DAY 


A dreary day is often cold; 

The sun’s concealed from view, 

But little do we fret or care - 

For we've many things to do. 

"Tis then we have our books to read, 

And various games to play. 

What lots of fun it is we have 

Upon a dreary day! 
The pupils may find, however, that a second or even a third stanza is 
essential to tell all they want to express. In that case they have another 
question to decide. Is the finished product to be set to music later, or is it 
always to be used as a poem? This is a vital question for the procedure 
differs greatly in the composition. If it is to remain simply a poem, the 
thythm may change from stanza to stanza. The only thing to think of is 
the expression of thought in a beautiful, rhythmical way. If it is to be 
set to music, and the music is to be the same for all stanzas, the time 
element enters in. To establish this fixed meter the pupils often read the 
first stanza several times in unison and then clap the time, accenting the 
strong beats. When a feeling for the rhythm is acquired, the children are 
ready to express their thoughts in the next stanzas. ‘Slumber Rain” is a 
good illustration of nice choice of words, rhythm that suits the subject, 
rhyming words at the ends of related lines, and the same rhythm in the 
two stanzas. 

SLUMBER RAIN 
I like to hear it on the windowpane, 
When I'm in bed and it starts to rain. 


What pretty music it does make! 
If only I could keep awake. 


Pitter! Patter! goes the rain 

As it hits the windowpane. 
“Pitter! Patter!’ it does say 

As it drips and drops away. 

Pitter! Patter! Here I go 

To the “Land of I Don’t Know.” 
Pitter! Patter! Pitter! Patter! 

Pit! Pat! Pit! 
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The last thing ‘fore my eyelids fasten tight, 
And slumber beckons my dimming sight, 

I listen to the tapping rain 

As it hits the windowpane. 


Pitter! Patter! ... etc. 


&. THE PROCESS OF REVISION 


After a poem has been composed it usually needs revision. Children 
suggest changes in the choice of words or, as likely as not, in an entire 
line. Occasionally the teacher may offer a suggestion, but care is taken 
at all times to keep the poem the children’s creation. The poem “Easter” 
was revised many times. Originally the last two lines read 

Where His loving hand will guide us 

Here below. 
These verses did not express the meaning desired, so the children changed 
the final line to 

And protect us as His own. 
Still the ending was unsatisfactory to them, so they revised it again. This 
time it met with the approval of the group. So many people have expressed 
pleasure in this sacred song that it is included here. 


EASTER 


Church bells bring good cheer 
On this happy Easter morn, 
For our Saviour Christ is risen 
And is once again reborn. 

The angels came to earth 

And moved the stone away 

So He might ascend to heaven 
On this joyous Easter day. 

He has gone to meet His Father 
In that blessed heavenly home 
Where there is no pain or sorrow; 
Only happiness is known. 


h. CHOOSING THE TITLE 

The final step in group writing is choosing a suitable title for the poem. 
The topic voted upon when the work begins almost never serves as a true 
title. It is only a subject or topic about which the children want to write. 
For instance, “Thanksgiving” was one of the broad topics that the class 
chose to write about last fall. When their poem was completed, however, 


it was given the title, ‘Thanksgiving at Grandma’s,” a name that suited 
that particular Thanksgiving poem. 
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IV. Sources of Inspiration 


In the selection of a topic the only thing to be considered is an under- 
standing of, or a feeling for, the subject. The most commonplace situations 
and observations oftentimes produce beautiful poetic results. For example, 
the group may be so moved by something seen in nature that they burst 
forth in verse with little contemplation on the subject. The writer well 
remembers three such occasions. The first spontaneous combustion brought 
forth in just six minutes the little verse which follows. As one child was 
looking out a classroom window he spied an oriole’s nest swinging gaily 
from an elm tree in the yard. And off they went! 


THE ELM TREE 


The elm tree is a pretty tree; In the spring its leaves are green 

All its branches are shaped like V. Furnishing all birds with a screen; 
There the oriole builds its nest In the winter when its leaves are gone; 
Because it likes the elm tree best. Gone, too, is the oriole’s song. 


On another occasion the children saw the leaves falling from the trees 
in the school yard. They saw poesy in the fluttering leaves and quickly 
prod uced: 


GOLDEN LEAF’S TRIP 


Golden Leaf took a trip 

From her maple tree; 

She sailed upon the wind’s ship 
The great wide world to see. 


Over brook and meadow green 
On that autumn day 

Sailed the little maple queen 
Well upon her way. 


Suddenly the wind died down 

And she began to fall; 

She fluttered lightly to the ground 

Before a building tall. 
V. The Objective 

Thru the procedures here described the writer seeks to lead the pupils 

from a definite aversion for poetry to an appreciation of its beauty and 
meaning. Then by easy steps she tries to lead them on toward that point 
where they can express their own ideas in rhythmic, beautiful language. 
Working at first in cooperation with others, the children’s confidence grows, 
and creative individual efforts often follow. 











A Make-Believe Air Raid 
Marion Crawford Millard 


A, the first meeting 


of the school council in the fall of 1942 the pupils suggested that each 
grade choose some unit pertaining to the general topic, ‘“The Schools at 
War.” The council further recommended that each of these units be 
carried on thruout the entire semester and that progress reports of these 
activities be given at each council meeting. In line with this suggestion one 


class took up first aid. Other classes chose other topics—the sixth grade, 
civilian defense. 


Learning about Civilian Defense 


It is not surprising that the sixth-grade pupils chose as their unit, ‘The 
School in Defense.’ Freddie’s father was a precinct captain, Herman's 
father a block warden, and other parents were members of some defense 
squad. Moreover, the pupils’ interests were further stimulated by a report 
that Michigan City soon was to have a blackout. Little did the teacher 
dream what the outcome of their efforts would be, however, as this group 
set to work to learn about civilian defense. 

The class elected Freddie, Herman, and Eugene as defense captains. 
These boys were keenly interested and thru their family connections could 
procure essential information and materials. 

The commissioner of defense, who came to the school to discuss air- 
raid activities with the principal, was invited to the sixth-grade room. He 
talked to the children, answered many of their questions, and gave them 
several interesting suggestions about the relation of their project to ait- 
raid drills in Garfield School. He was so delighted with the attitudes and 
responses of the children that he invited the class to come for a visit some- 
time to the Control Center located in the court house. His talk to the 
children and his offer to donate materials did far more to motivate the 
group than he suspected at that time. From that day on, posters, bulletins, 
and information were gathered from every source and the essential facts 
were eagerly mastered. 

The captains, following the pattern of the local civilian defense organ- 
ization, divided the class into several groups. Each child agreed to take 
over some specific duty and each set to work to familiarize himself with 


oo“ 
Mrs. Millard is a teacher in the Garfield School, Michigan City, Indiana. 
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his responsibilities. Later the captains tested every child giving further 
instruction and help with their respective duties to any who needed it. 
When all were reasonably familiar with their duties, it was a happy group 
of children who visited the Control Center. There each child was allowed 
to assume his own assigned responsibility for a brief period and was 
thrilled, of course, to occupy the chair of the real civilian defense official 
whose duties corresponded with his own. 

On returning to school Sam suggested that the sixth-grade children have 
a mock air raid and invite to it their parents and others who might be 
interested. His idea was accepted enthusiastically and soon the children 
were in the midst of great planning. 


Getting Ready for the Mock Air Raid 


There were jobs for everyone. Because Bobbie’s mother worked for the 
local defense board, he was appointed to ask the mayor for a large map 
of Michigan City. Marlys was chosen to mark the map into precincts as 
the one at the Control Center had been. Robert was sent to a local store 
for a refrigerator crate and other large boxes to be used for buildings. 
Marian was asked to prepare a large chart for the “incident reports” and 
several boys volunteered to make the frame for it. The making of this 
chart was most important, because, later on, all incidents and messages 
were to be shown on it. Marian made cardboard buttons, painted red, 
yellow, and blue, to designate on the chart the places in the precints where 
assistance was needed. Marlys used Christmas tree lights to represent the 
air-raid light signals in use at the Control Center. Telephones were solicited 
from the children of other rooms, as it was necessary for each child in 
the control room to have one. A filing box was begged from the teacher, 
in which to file the reports on incidents after they had been taken care of. 
The medical unit had the task of providing uniforms, kits, and equipment 
for the doctors, nurses, and first-aid crew. Several buildings had to be 
constructed. Discarded Christmas trees had to be brought in, together with 
wagons and other equipment which could be transformed into fire trucks, 
ambulances, and other vehicles. The water works department had to obtain 
hose and other equipment as well as rig its wagons. Both the fire and 
police departments obtained red wagons to use in their work, and the 
police chief had a red auto. The patrol boys’ raincoats were worn by the 
firemen. Surely there was much to be done. 

So many activities were involved in the program being planned, that 
it was necessary to invite the children of the fifth grade to help with it. 
So many of the sixth-grade pupils were required as leaders of the different 
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services, or as the doctors, nurses, firemen, policemen, or other assistants, 
that additional civilian workers were needed. Each leader selected as many 
helpers as were required for his particular job and supervised their work. 
It was his responsibility to train and test each helper to see that all were 
sufficiently informed about their respective assignments. 

The leaders and department heads responsible for each type of service 
planned the “messages” and “incidents” that would be used on the pro- 
gram. Then each leader was asked to write out and present just what was 
expected of him and his group—just what he would do when each inci- 
dent was reported. 

The pupils decided to give their program in the auditorium but to 
reverse the usual arrangement. Guests would be seated on the stage where 
they would have a good view of the room; the floor would be cleared 
of chairs and would be used as the scene of the air-raid activities. 

The auditorium was made to represent a small section of Michigan 
City, a section around Tenth and Franklin Streets. This was a downtown 
section, was a portion of the Garfield School district—one in which many 
of our pupils live—and was the section of the city in which Freddie's 
father was precinct captain. Paper was cut into long strips and taped to 
the floor to represent streets and intersections. The buildings which had 
been constructed and the discarded Christmas trees that had been collected 
were placed in position to lend a realistic effect. Red cellophane was hung 
at the window of one of the houses in such a way that by using an 
electric fan, it would give the effect of flames coming out of the house. 
Electric lights were used to produce many other realistic touches. The 
bombs and bomb craters were made from black paper. 

The Control Center was placed in the corner of the auditorium farthest 
from the stage, near an entrance. A guard was placed on duty here, gun 
and all. The children chose Richard, the largest boy in the class, as the 
one best suited for this job. He had orders not to let anyone pass, even 
if he had to shoot, since obviously it would be better to shoot one innocent 
man during an air raid than to allow an enemy to cause a disturbance in 
the control room which might cost the lives of many. It was planned to 
have people come here during the mock air raid and necessarily be turned 
away. One citizen was to bring in an injured man, looking for the doctor 
at the Control Center. In another case, a man dazed from shock was to 
come looking for his brother who was on duty here. The corner chosen 
for the control room was well located and well arranged for the display 
of the chart and control board. 

When all was ready, invitations in the form of “Minute Men” were 
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sent to the children’s parents, the principal of the school, the superin- 
tendent, the elementary supervisor, the city’s commissioner of defense, the 
mayor, and representatives of the press. 


The Program 


The mock air raid got under way with the appearance of the yellow 
light on the control board. Freddie, who was in charge of the control 
room, explained to the guests in a general way the things they were about 
to see. The blue light then came on and the workers began to arrive. 
Each had to show his credentials to the guard before being admitted to 
the control room, and the importance of this precaution was explained to 
the audience. As the workers arrived they stood around and visited until 
the red light came on. Then things began to happen! 

Telephone calls began to pour in reporting “incidents” that must be 
handled. Facts were recorded, instructions and messages were sent out 
to the appropriate groups, charts and records were adjusted. For a short 
time everyone was busy as could be. 

Then the program was dramatized in ‘slow motion.”’ As each incident 
was reported, Freddie repeated it for the audience and the appropriate 
leader in the control room dispatched the necessary workers to the scene 
of the incident. For example, if Freddie said a tree had fallen on the 
corner of Tenth and Franklin, pinning a man underneath, the maintenance 
squad and ambulance were dispatched to that location. When these groups 
had taken care of the accident and gone back to their respective corners, 
they reported back to the control room, Freddie declared the incident closed, 
and the buttons on the control chart were removed. As each group carried 
out its duties, the audience was told just what the pupils were doing and 
why. 

Finally, the tempo changed again, and incidents were reported and taken 
care of as rapidly as possible, just as they would be in the case of an 
actual air raid. During this time fire trucks, ambulances, and automobiles 
were rushing in all directions. It was well-organized confusion, however, 
each group knowing just where it was to go and what it was to do. About 
a dozen incidents were dramatized. 

When the “‘all clear” signal was given, the various groups continued 
their work for a few minutes to show the audience that the responsibilities 
of a defense worker do not end, necessarily, as soon as this signal is 
flashed. Freddie then announced that the air raid was over and invited 
the guests to question the class. Several difficult questions were asked, but 
in every case the pupils were ready with the answers. They spoke with 
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ease and authority, without hesitation or stumbling, simply because they 
had the facts at their command. 


The Victory Luncheon 


Not content with merely presenting a program, the sixth-grade pupils 
had planned a luncheon for their guests. So, at the close of the demon- 
stration and question period in the auditorium the guests adjourned to the 
sixth-grade classroom for a ‘‘victory luncheon.” The tables were patti- 
otically decorated with red, white, and blue streamers and tapers. 

The pupils themselves had planned and prepared this meal, after 
bringing in and discussing many menus and recipes. They had found out 
what foods were rationed or hard to obtain, what foods were readily 
available, and how to combine the foods that were available into a balanced 
menu. They had learned many reasons for the scarcity of certain foods 
and the importance of food conservation in time of war. 

The main part of their victory meal was a seven-layer baked dish, 
served with a celery and apple salad and corn bread. Both the coffee and 
the butter were made with a “‘stretcher.”” The tea was maté from South 
America. For dessert, there were peanut butter cookies made without 
sugar from a “‘victory’’ recipe. 

The pupils did all the buying and prepared the food in the school 
kitchen. The teacher advised with them on their plans but did not so 
much as see some of the dishes before they were baked. The guests enjoyed 
the meal and several asked for the recipe of the following seven-layer dish: 

Grease a deep pan. On the bottom put a layer of carrots, then add in 
turn a layer of potatoes, onions, hamburger, celery, cooked rice, and either 


canned or fresh tomatoes. Between each layer put butter, salt, and pepper. 
Add one cup of water and bake until well done. 


A School Air-Raid Drill 


To conclude the day’s activities, the school air-raid signal was given 
and the children from the entire building went to the designated shelter 
areas. While they sat there, songs were sung or stories were told. Then 
the ‘‘all clear’ was announced and the children returned to their rooms. 
Parents expressed a feeling of relief when they saw just how their children 
weuld be taken care of in case of a real air raid. 


Evaluation of the Project 


From the description that has been given of what was done and how 
the pupils worked, countless opportunities for individual initiative and 
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original ideas will have been noted. Certainly the project was a wonderful 
experience for these pupils, and one which involved the correlation of 
many subjects. It required much individual and group planning and much 
creative work in language, art, and handwork. Many written and oral 
reports were prepared explaining the various defense activities. The pro- 
gram invitations were designed and made by the pupils, as well as arm 
bands, helmet designs, posters, charts, and numerous other items of equip- 
ment. The construction work and layout of the auditorium exhibit offered 
a real challenge to active imaginations. The study of dimensions and the 
ability to work to scale were quite as important as skill with tools. The 
pupils’ excursions and interviews with adult defense workers and their 
daily group work on this large project gave marvelous training for per- 
sonality growth and social adjustment. The culminating activity, on which 
their work was focused, was a clear-cut example of dramatic play, another 
highly significant creative experience for all who participated. 

The demonstration and luncheon were pronounced a grand success not 
only by the parents but by less biased observers. Said the commissioner 
of defense, ‘“They didn’t miss a thing. Everything was exactly as it should 
be.” And the press representative reported, “I watched with amazement 


as the children . . . carried out their duties as well as grownups could 
during an air raid. . . . Enough cannot be said about the fine work these 
children are doing. . . . The quality and quantity of their meal would have 


done justice to any cook.” 








Interclassroom Radio Broadcasts 


C HILDREN of the 


Irving School in Maywood, Illinois, use the master public address system 
to vitalize many of the subjects they study. While this is only “play 
radio,’ to them it is as real as if their broadcasts were going out on one 
of the great national networks. The children take great delight in pre- 
senting these radio programs, for radio is modern—as modern as today. 

Teachers often suggest suitable topics and types of programs related 
to current classroom interests, but the actual development of the programs 
is left largely to the imagination and ingenuity of the children. Small 
groups get together and really study in order to prepare and revise their 
scripts and to rehearse their productions. They inject into their shows their 
own best interpretations, feelings, and imaginations. They devise and use 
many homemade sound effects which add much to their programs. Living 
rooms, back yards, and basements of the children’s homes often serve 
as supplementary laboratories for child initiative as they are working out 
their various programs. The teachers, all of whom are students of radio 
technic, may help them with the final polish of their productions or guide 
them past unusual difficulties. The development of such a program seldom 
fails to be inspiring to a class and often the children achieve miraculous 
results considering their age and maturity levels. 

When a program is ready for presentation, sometimes it is broadcast 
over the public address system only back to the homeroom group in 
which it was produced. On the other hand, if it is good enough, it may 
be broadcast to other selected homerooms, or occasionally to all the rooms 
in the building. The pinnacle of success is to produce a program of sufh- 
cient merit so that it will be carried over the loudspeaker of every room 
in the school during activity hours. That is the goal of every group which 
sets out to prepare a program: The children know, however, that their 
program will be presented to other groups only if it is ingenious, 
interpretative, and clear-cut, with ample descriptive continuity. Plans are 
under way to make possible the broadcasting of outstanding programs 
over a system of interschool telephone wires among all the schools of 
District 89, which includes Maywood, Melrose Park, and Broadview in 
Cook County, Illinois. 
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Mr. Morris is principal of the Irving School, Maywood, Illinois. 
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Participation in interclassroom broadcasts is not confined to the upper 
elementary grades, as might be supposed, but is developed proportionately 
from the first grade up. Almost every subject in the elementary-school 
curriculum has been dramatized. Literature, social studies, music, health, 
safety, science, and language lend themselves especially well to radio 
presentation; but arithmetic, spelling, art, physical education, and all the 
others are used on occasion. The work in every subject field has been 
vitalized by this “play radio” process. 

Scenes from literature are reproduced; historic events are made to live 
again; the occupations, customs, and dialects of other peoples are made 
real; acquaintance is made with people living in other lands and those 
living in other sections of our own country; the right and wrong of safety, 
health, and courtesy are clearly explained; the secrets of science are 
cleverly revealed. There are news reports, spelling bees, and quiz programs, 
all related to regular classroom activities, as well as musical interpretations, 
classroom physical exercises, and programs of many other types. 

The kind of keen interest which is basic to complete and lasting 
understanding is automatically engendered by the natural enthusiasm of 
radio dramatization. The children delve interestedly into their topics. 
Motivation is real, spontaneous, and effective. Study becomes fun and 
learning is accomplished in a spirit of adventure. But the “play radio” 
approach does more than develop interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
the child. The preparation of their programs requires much supplementary 
reading, group discussion, and general enrichment of whatever unit of 
study is involved. Furthermore, experience in producing school radio 
broadcasts creates in the children a critical attitude toward radio listening. 
It helps them to develop standards with which to judge the programs they 
hear. It gives them a keener sense of appreciation for programs that are 
really worthwhile. Finally, it should be pointed out that interclassroom 
broadcasts tend to produce more careful and more meaningful reading, 
better English usage and speech finesse, and greater effectiveness in 
cooperative group work. Unless weakened by unwise or excessive teacher, 
supervision such a program is rich in creative opportunities, permitting 
children to work out their problems in their own deliberate but usually 
effective ways. 








A May Festival 
Huth K. Pi Voyer 


7 example of school- 


wide cooperation which involved creative work is found in the “May 
Festival’’ given this year at Thoreau Park School. This project was or- 
ganized and carried out in a thoroly democratic way. A steering com- 
mittee to plan an all-school program was set up, consisting of a repre- 
sentative from each classroom in the building. As a planning committee 
this group was to be responsible for setting the time and selecting the 
general theme of the program, for supervising its development, and for 
managing the final production. 


Selecting a Theme 


At the first meeting of the steering committee the children were made 
aware of the importance of their positions. They discussed several possible 
themes for an all-school program: themes centered upon patriotism, 
nationality, stories, and songs. They considered but did not favor the 
use of a ready-made operetta. Finally, they decided that a May festival 
would be best suited to the season and occasion, and appointed some of 
the older children to find out as much as possible about English May 
festivals—when they were given, for what purpose, what the program 
included, and who attended them. At the second meeting of the com- 
mittee the reporters told of the results of their inquiry. Everyone knew 
about May queens, dances, and May baskets, but when this research com- 
mittee told about the hobbyhorses, chimney sweeps, and milkmaids who 
also figured in the original English May festivals, new possibilities were 
opened up to the committee. 


Room Assignments 


Each representative was asked to report back to his room and to come 
to the next committee meeting with the room’s first, second, and third 
choice with respect to the part it would like to take in the program. Nearly 
every representative had at the head of his list ‘May queen and attendants” 
and many wanted to dance around the May pole. The committee listed 
all the possibilities and then started the sorting process. It was interesting 
to note how the group learned to think together as they coped with this 


 —— 


Miss Moyer is a third-grade teacher in the Thoreau Park School, Parma, Ohio. 
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delicate problem. Before long the representatives, and all the classes as 
well, seemed satisfied with the following assignments: 
Sixth grade: May queen and attendants, milkmaids, chimney sweeps, and 
an old English dance. 
Fifth grade: hobbyhorses, jumping ropes, and a May pole dance. 
Fourth grade: flowered archway for the processional, and a ribbon dance. 
Third grade: woodland speakers, and May baskets. 


Second grade: decorators, the Sleeping Beauty dance, spring fairies, pages, 
and flower girls. 


First grade: oats, peas, beans, a singing game, pages, and flower girls. 


At the next meeting of the committee each representative brought back 
the tentative plans which his room had worked out for its part in the 
May-Day program. In these reports from committee members there were 
many evidences of creative teaching and learning. The “decorators” would 
fashion artificial floral sprays; the fifth-grade boys would design hobby- 
horses and work out an appropriate dance with these. The ‘‘woodland 
speakers,” a verse-speaking group, were writing their own lines to summon 
the lords and ladies as well as the country folk for the celebration of 
the first day of May and the crowning of the queen. The singing choir 
already had found some appropriate music which they were rehearsing. 
Thus, one by one the reports were given and received with the enthusiasm 
which comes from sharing in purposeful activities. 


Further Planning 


By this time the steering committee had caught the spirit of planning 
together, cooperating in full, and working out details while keeping 
the larger objectives in mind. The needs of the various rooms as reported 
by their representatives were listed and provided—paint, crepe paper, 
cheesecloth streamers for the May pole, a low white fence to separate 
the players from the audience, and so on. The committee decided that 
since the stage would accommodate only the queen and her attendants with 
dignity, the center of the gymnasium floor should be used for the dancers. 
This meant that the audience would have to sit on bleachers lining the 
three walls. In the case of each such decision some child or special sub- 
committee was assigned to make the necessary arrangements: to arrange 
with the principal for the bleachers, with the custodian for the fences, 
with a teacher for the lighting effects, or perhaps with certain members of 
the parent-teacher association for help in making costumes. 

Numerous designs were submitted for possible use on the program cover. 
Thru the process of elimination, the committee finally agreed on one drawn 
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by a pupil in one of the lower elementary grades. Their discussion and 
final selection showed their appreciation of simplicity in art. 

The meetings that followed were spent in working out such details 
as the order of events, type of background, the entrances and exits of 
each group, practice schedules, and methods of publicity. Because the 
program work correlated well with the regular activities of each grade, 
school routines were not greatly interrupted. In art classes, the pupils 
worked on costumes, scenery, and posters. In music classes, they learned 
their songs and dances. In arithmetic, much of the necessary measuring 
and counting was done. In reading, teachers and pupils were on the 
lookout for descriptions and stories of May festivals. 

At every turn problems and limitations became challenges to the creative 
abilities of the pupils. For example, no dance for the chimney sweeps 
could be found in dance books, so the pupils concerned made up their 
own. The poems describing the festival were beyond their understanding, 
so they wrote their own. Even the patterns for the May baskets did not 
meet with the children’s approval, so they fashioned their own. 

At last the dress rehearsal came and with it a new set of problems. The 
committee had a hurried meeting. The lighting was not satisfactory—they 
would see Miss Ames, for they knew she could remedy that. The fourth- 
grade boys didn’t keep step in their archway marching—perhaps the pianist 
could find a more “marchy” selection for them. There were too many 
children crowding the doorway. Couldn’t they be kept in certain class- 
rooms till time for their appearance? On the whole, however, the com- 
mittee was secretly proud of the dress rehearsal! 


The Program 


The night of the program found everything in readiness. A decorating 
committee had transformed the gymnasium into a place of beauty with 
boughs of real shrubs blooming in pvofusion. The audience, overflowing 
to the doors, was most appreciative and responsive. The children took 
their parts with assurance and poise. 

Those of us who watched the project as it was originated and worked 
out in this way could not fail to observe the growth of the children in 
their ability to plan and work together and the development on their 
part of a stronger and more wholesome school spirit. We believe, too, that 
their schoolwork was more meaningful to them because of the correlation 
of the fundamentals—reading, writing, and arithmetic as well as music, 
art, and crafts—with a schoolwide, purposeful activity. 
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Poetry Writing Is Contagious! 


Lillian M. Olivier 
\ V/ have had an un- 


usual experience in one of our classrooms this year, a situation which de- 
veloped in directions never remotely imagined at the casual beginning of 
the incident. It all began when one of the fifth-grade teachers found her 
pupils rather indifferent in their approach to literature and tried to think 
of some way to make it more interesting to them. 


The Pupils Hear Some Original Poems 


Knowing that the principal of the school sometimes wrote poetry, the 
teacher decided to invite her to come in and read some of her own poems 
to the class. This, she thought, might create a little more interest in litera- 
ture on the part of this indifferent class. 

When the principal came, she brought with her not only some of her 
published verses but also an old notebook in which were some of the poems 
she had written when she was a child. At the request of the teacher, she 
told the pupiis something about each poem that she read to them, particu- 
larly the event which inspired it or the circumstances under which it was 
written. She spent about twenty minutes reading and talking to the children. 
The class seemed to like best the poems about pets—kittens, pigs, and a pet 
duck—probably because these were nearest to the children’s own level of 
experience. Before leaving, the principal said casually, “Why don’t you 
write some poems about your own pets? It is lots of fun!”’ 

Imagine her surprise when, the following day, six of the pupils came 
to the office with poems they had started! Also, the class asked the teacher 
if the principal could not come in again and tell them more about poetry 
and how to write it. They seemed genuinely interested. 

The teacher asked the principal to come again. This time she told them 
more about poetic form, explaining as clearly as possible the essential facts 
about meter, rhythm, and rhyme. She explained that blank verse was true 


. poetry, the difference being that no attempt was made to rhyme the ending 


words. A few more original poems were read to the class and the children 
were allowed to ask questions. The result was that, by the end of the week, 
most of the pupils in the room were either memorizing some poem which 
they liked or were trying to write poems of their own. 

oo 


Miss Olivier is district superintendent, South Bay Union District, La Mesa, California. 
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Interest Carries On 


This was not a sudden fancy which quickly passed and was soon for- 
gotten. On the contrary, it continued thru the year and influenced many 
phases of the pupils’ work. During the year practically every pupil in the 
room wrote some original poems. Some began to do quite creditable 
creative work almost immediately; others were slower, of course, in getting 
good results. No one can estimate, however, how much real effort went 
into the attempts of some of the slower pupils before they were willing to 
show their writing to others for approval or criticism, or how much personal 
value they received from these efforts. The principal states that, all thru 
the year, she was asked almost daily to read some pupil's poem—to assist 
in smoothing the meter, or to help find “the right word.’’ Sometimes the 
shy pupils would merely leave their work, signed or unsigned, on the 
principal’s desk. 

The teacher also helped the pupils with their creative writing, guided 
their interest carefully, and stimulated it in many ways. During the year 
the class memorized many lovely poems. The pupils’ own contributions 
always received attention and due recognition. As the year progressed, 
almost all curriculum activities were tied in with this new interest. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and unexpected result of the pupils’ work 
on original poems was their increased interest in other subjects, particularly 
spelling, penmanship, and reading. Of course, one’s own poems ought to 
be neatly written and all the words correctly spelled; and, in reading class, 
one has the chance to get acquainted with other poems. Three girls asked 
their parents to buy them dictionaries so they could spell the words cor- 
rectly when they wrote poems at home. The children’s interest in poetry 
appeared even in their work in arithmetic as they gave attention to spac- 
ing, the number of lines that look well on a page, and so on. 

Book Week found this class eager to learn more about books and 
authors. The children took great pride in their reading table and used it 
effectively. Several pupils brought books of poems from home to share 
with their classmates. Parents soon noted the pupils’ unusual interest in 
poetry and many began to read poetry with their children. 

One event which helped to preserve and strengthen the pupils’ interest 
in creative writing was an arrangement to have them broadcast some of 
their original poems on the children’s hour program of the local broad- 
casting station. On this occasion the whole class was taken to the studio 
and the listeners seemed to be thrilled about as much as were the pupils 
who took part in the program. 
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Still another motivating factor was the teacher's suggestion that they 
make a class book of selected poems, as well as keep their own poems in 
personal notebooks. This group project was carried out enthusiastically. 
The poems that the children considered best were copied neatly into this 
book and several of them were accompanied by pupil illustrations pre- 
pared in art class. One member of the group with considerable artistic 
ability designed an attractive cover for the volume. This book, which 
contained the best of the children’s original poems, was on display during 
Public Schools Week and will remain in the school as a permanent record. 

A few samples of the children’s short original poems will indicate 
something as to the nature of their achievements. 


AT THE BEACH MY KITTEN 
The beach is smooth as any floor, My kitten jumps into my lap, 
Until the big waves come; And cuddles down to purr; 
But when they hear the waters roar, I think she likes me very much, 
The little children run. And knows that I love her. 
THE SAILOR WINDY DAY 
The sailor gets into his boat, The wind blows hard, 
And sails upon the sea; The trees bend down; 
And all the while he is afloat, There’s so much dust 
He’s guarding you and me. My hands look brown. 
Evaluation 


Wisely guided by the teacher, these fifth-grade pupils made a splendid 
contribution to the life of their school during the year and it is clearly ap- 
parent that they had a grand time doing it. How far the influence of their 
interest in poetry will extend one can only guess. Already it has widened 
like the ripples on a pool where a pebble has been thrown. Some great poet 
of the next generation may come from this group—who knows? The im- 
portant thing is that the children’s interest in creative writing has vitalized 
the entire year’s work for them. This is of real value, irrespective of any- 
thing that may develop from the interest in the future. 

Since there is nothing unique in the situation here described, a similar 
interest could undoubtedly be aroused by any teacher who loves poetry 
and is willing to spend the time and energy necessary to give the pupils 
some kind of pleasant, firsthand introduction to it. The essential element 
seems to be that the teacher herself be “sold” on poetry, if she would 
arouse enthusiasm in her pupils and stimulate them to real creative effort. 











A Writing Club for Talented Children 
—Hlorence MA. Painter 


God is so wonderful because He has made 

A thing called a garden in which seeds are laid; 
And then He has waved His magic o'er the ground 
And flowers have risen from the seedlings brown! 
There is no magic more wonderful to me 

Than this creation of loveliness for humans to see! 


| HESE expressive 


lines were handed to the teacher in charge of our creative writing hobby 
club at the close of a meeting which was held in the school garden. No 
doubt many other children have equally beautiful thoughts and need en- 
couragement and guidance in expressing them. Since in the world of to- 
morrow the talented children will be the leaders, schools have the defi- 
nite responsibility of providing vital learning situations for children with 
greater ability than their classmates. Too often such children are rated 
“A” and forgotten, while their less able classmates are given countless 
hours of the teacher's time in an effort to improve them. 

To offset this tendency, at least in a small way, a creative writing hobby 
club for talented children was organized from the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
gtades of seven elementary schools located in one area of Washington. 
Members of this club were excused from regular classes one afternoon a 
week to attend the meetings, where they were given definite guidance on 
their own level of development. So popular were these meetings that chil- 
dren often stayed long after the usual hour of closing to carry on theit 
activities or specifically to improve their abilities in creative writing. 

The types of activities planned for the group were based on an inten- 
sive study of their previous attempts at creative writing, their interests, and 
their respective backgrounds. Information about the background of each 
child was obtained by means of a written questionnaire and from inter- 
views with both the children and their parents. Drawing upon this infor- 
mation, each child was given a great deal of individualized instruction, 
even when he participated in group activities. 

This intensive study of the group was aimed at increasing the children’s 
desire to write as well as at providing definite individual guidance. A real 


SS 


Miss Painter, who is now principal of the Walter B. Patterson School, Washington, D.C, 
was formerly principal of the H. D. Cooke School which is mentioned in this article. 
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effort was made to acquaint the children with markets for their work. Many 
of their contributions were sent to children’s magazines and newspapers 
for publication. Together the group built up a list of publishers who 
often accept work by children. On one occasion the club was taken to 
visit a large publishing house. At another time they were given an op- 
portunity to appear in an actual radio program. Many of the youngsters 
started newspapers and magazines in their own classrooms and schools, 
or neighborhood newspapers and personal news bulletins. Any child who 
so desired it could arrange a personal interview with the club sponsor at 
any time either about his creative writing endeavors or about any phase of 
his work. This individual guidance proved particularly helpful in im- 
proving the quality of the writing done by various individuals. 

Perhaps no better description of club procedures or better evaluation of 
the entire project could be given than to reproduce the club’s own annual 
report of the year’s activities, written near the end of the year for the 
principal to file. This report, prepared by the children themselves, consti- 
tutes the remainder of this article. The different sections of this report 
were written by different members of the club. 


I. Our Members 


The children who came to the creative writing club were chosen by the 
teachers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in several neighboring ele- 
mentary schools. The teachers chose children who like to write stories and 
poems. These children met together each Wednesday afternoon at two 
o'clock in the library of the H. D. Cooke School. There they have had a 
great deal of fun writing about the things they like. These children were 
members of the club this year: 


Name Age Grade School 
Atkinson, Ruth 10 5A H. D. Cooke 
Baron, Sandra 9 4A Brightwood 
Cooper, Nancy 9 5A Truesdell 
Faunce, Peggy 11 6A W. B. Powell 
Finn, Susan 10 SA Brightwood 
Friedman, Beverly 11 6A Bancroft 
Hartzell, Jhan 10 SA Brightwood 
Hollis, Patsy 11 6A Raymond 
Inglee, Dorothy 9 4B H. D. Cooke 
Koehne, Mary 10 5A H. D. Cooke 
Layton, Jeanne 11 6A W. B. Powell 
Lewis, Jane 10 5A Brightwood 
Linton, Beverly 11 6B Raymond 
Cockrill, Doris 10 6A Truesdell 
Galloway, Jean 11 5B Truesdell 


Lohr, Betty 11 6A W. B. Powell 
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Naiman, Norma Lee 11 6B H. D. Cooke C. 
Plavnick, Norma 10 5A H. D. Cooke 
Rosendorf, Betty 10 5B Bancroft - 
Shalowitz, Ernest 11 6B Shepherd mm 
Sheley, Peggy 10 5B H. D. Cooke o 
Sherman, Virginia 10 6A Raymond 


II. A Sample Meeting | 


It was two o'clock on Wednesday in the library of the H. D. Cooke 
School. The members of the hobby club were called to order by the presi- 
dent. The secretary called the roll and all of the children were present. 
Then the secretary read the minutes of the last meeting and they were 
approved by the club. 

Several of the children who had been reading about their favorite authors 
gave reports to the group. Then Betty had prepared a quiz on the lives and 
works of some of our favorite authors. So teams were chosen and a radio 
quiz was held. Some book reports of new stories were given. 

Next the children discussed the things they had written during the week. 
After reading their poems, stories, plays, articles, and other writing, the 
members of the group commented on them and gave suggestions for their 
improvement. They enjoyed the children’s writing very much, 

When the children listened to their poems they found that they needed 
to be more careful when they chose their words. So they worked to find 
better ways to say what they meant. The teacher who served as our club 
sponsor read some poems where the words were well chosen. The children 
talked about these words. Then they practiced making word pictures of 
things they liked or disliked. Some of the word pictures were so fine that 
the children decided to put them in their own writing scrapbooks. 

Then the children formed into groups to work together on some inter- 
esting task. This work period lasted until three o'clock. 


III. Our Most Interesting Activities 


a. MAKING BOOKS d 


Every child in the hobby club had a scrapbook of his own work. We also 
wrote many continued stories and made them into very nice books. It was a 
fun to make the children wait for an exciting chapter each week. Many of t 
us wrote poems and we are making a book of our poetry for the whole club. ¢ 
Many started short newspapers fo: which we had to write a page or so each t 
week. Most of them were funny, but we enjoyed writing them very much. f 

i 
¢ 


b. GETTING NEW IDEAS 


We wrote about all different kinds of things in which we were interested. 
Then we discussed the stories and poems and gave compliments on them. 
We got ideas for our writing from the other children. We also got ideas 
from hearing and reading stories and poems from different books. We used 
pictures for ideas. Then we wrote about trips and the interesting things we ; 
were doing. Sometimes we just used our imaginations. Sometimes when our 
sponsor read poems and stories to us from books, we found different sorts | 
of rhythms and different kinds of expression. : 
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c. SETTING STANDARDS 


In the fall we read many stories and poems which we had written and 
many by professional writers. When we discussed them, we found that 
certain things made them interesting to us. Then we set up standards for 
our own writing. Here are a few of our ideas: 


STORIES 
1. Choose a good subject. 
2. Begin the story in an interesting way. 
3. Make the incidents in the story stand out. 
4. Tell enough about the incidents to give a clear picture. 
5. Use interesting words. 
- 6. Use conversation if it will make your story more interesting. 
7. Be sure to have a new paragraph for each speaker. 
8. Use good English. 
9. Keep to the subject. 
10. Have a good thought in each paragraph. 
kK 11. Work up to a climax. 
12. Have a good ending. 


=. POEMS 

1. Have a good idea before you start to write a poem. 
ad 2. Know the feeling you wish to express and choose a form to fit it. 
id 3. Choose a good title. 
ib 4. Use expressive words. 
on 5. Have a } aerny for rhythm. 
of 6. If you decide to use a rhyming pattern, don’t change it. 
- CHOOSING BETTER WORDS 
t- 1. Does the word best express your thought ? 

2. Does the word make your thought clear to others ? 

3. Does the word paint a vivid picture? 

4. Does the word express your feeling? 

d. VISITING A RADIO STATION 
sO Last year the club visited the Evening Star building, but we think we had 
as an even better treat this year. On reat, a May 17, the children in the crea- 
of tive writing hobby club visited the local station of the National Broadcasting 
b. Company. In addition to exploring the station, we attended a broadcast of 
ch the “Children’s Frolic’ by special invitation. In the program, some children 
h. recited ; some danced ; some sang; and some played instruments. It was very 

interesting. Free passes to the Trans Lux Theatre, tickets to the broadcast 

called ‘Doctor I.Q. Junior,’ and candy bars were distributed. 
. €. BROADCASTING 


vee The members of our club wrote many radio scripts during the year, but 
ed on Saturday, May 24, came the first real chance to broadcast. Virginia re- 
cited her poem, “A Child’s Prayer,” which was written in our club. Then 


cm “Uncle Bud” told the radio audience all about our club. He also invited the * 
ts other club members to broadcast later on his program, the “Children’s 


Frolic,” which is transmitted over station WRC. 
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f. DRAMATIZING RADIO PROGRAMS 


We had a lot of fun a few weeks ago listening to our own radio pro- 
grams. The authors of the broadcasts presented them from the cloakroom 
to make them seem like real radio programs. Many of the children used 
realistic sound effects. Betty gave a chapter of “I Love a Mystery” which 
was very exciting. Virginia originated a new program called “A Dreary 
Evening.” Patsy made up a new adventure for that laughable character, 
Henry Aldrich. There were many other kinds of broadcasts. We all thought 
these programs were very good and would like to have more in the future. 


g. OUR NEWS FLASHES 


One Wednesday afternoon Miss P, asked us how we would like to make 
up some news flashes. Since we had been studying about news writing and 
the job of a —— we thought this would be very interesting. Some 
children wrote about real news; others made up news items. After we read 
them to the group, we improved them and made them into a program. 


h. PLAYING REPORTER 


We all enjoyed being reporters. At first we reported happenings on the 
way to the writing club. We found that we needed to learn to notice all the 
details in an incident. So we practiced looking out of the window for a 
minute and then reporting all we saw. We were surprised at the things we 
missed, Then we had dramatizations for news reporting. Four or five girls 
would get together during the week and plan to dramatize an incident. 
Then on club day they would act it out for the other children and each 
reporter would write his own news account. When these were read to the 
class, we found that they were all different. This was fun and we all learned 
how careful a reporter must be to get all the details. 


i. GIVING QUIZ PROGRAMS ABOUT BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The quiz programs were one of my favorite activities in the writing 
club: We antl x up programs patterned after real quiz programs on the radio. 
Our questions were about our favorite books and authors. Most of the 
questions were not so easy, but ones we ought to know. We chose teams 
from our group and the winner was allowed to write the next quiz. 


j. VISITING THE PARK 


One warm sunny day near the beginning of April when the flowers were 
just beginning to bud, we decided that we mis like to visit the park to 
write. So we set out with pencil and paper on which to write the stories and 
poems we were sure we would find. We noticed many interesting things to 
write about, including “the beautiful long-needled pines,” “berries just 
peeping out,” “a beautiful glassy pool,” ‘‘infant leaflets,” and others. I made 
up a poem called ““My Favorite Pool.” 


k. WRITING IN THE COOKE GARDEN 


The Cooke School has a very beautiful garden full of interesting things. 
One afternoon the writing hobby club went to the garden to write. All the 
beauty of the garden made the children think of lovely things to write. 
There were poems about the pool, the sun dial, the ducks, the rabbit, the 
rock garden, the vegetables, and other things, but a// the children put some- 
thing about the lovely flowers into their poems. 
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|, OUR PARTIES 


A WRITING CLUB FOR TALENTED CHILDREN 163 


We have had three i in Our group, a “get acquainted party” at the 


first meeting, a party 


or the graduates in February, and a “good-by party” 


at our last meeting. We play all kinds of games about books and authors. 
We make up many of our games. Once we had rhymes about all our mem- 
bers. And then, we have the most delicious “goodies”! These parties are 
much better than the birthday parties we have at home. 


IV. A Few of Our Poems 


THE BROOK 


Have you ever stopped to look 
At the gurgling, bubbling brook 
As it dances on its way? 
Where it goes I cannot say. 
Over logs and over rocks, 

On it rushes—never stops. 
Always dancing, ever gay 

As it goes its merry way. 


MARCH ELVES 


The windy March elves 
Live up in the sky! 


They make a howling noise 
Whenever they fly! 


From old Mrs. Witch 
They borrow a broora; 


And fly right over 
The top of the moon! 


They all dress up 
In leaves red and brown; 


Then like bright fairies 
They dance round the town! 


MY HOME TOWN 


It has a little main street 

With the shops and houses mixed, 
And clean, cut, green lawns 

With all the fences fixed. 

Tall trees cast friendly shadows 
That shade us from the heat; 

And people are so very nice 

With everyone they meet. 


MY TOWN 


The sky is blue; 
The earth is brown; 
The grass is green 
In any town. 


People are big; 
People are small ; 
Buildings are short; 
Buildings are tall. 


There’s usually a park; 
There’s usually a zoo; 
There’s usually a capitol 
And museums too. 


But my town is different 
Than other towns I see, 
For I know all the people 
And it is home to me! 


In this world of happiness, of sadness, and of play, 

We seem to hear some sort of bell each hour of the day. 

The fire bells tell of terror and wedding bells of love; 

While church bells ring to take our thoughts to heaven above. 
There’s the bell that wakes you up when the clock is striking dawn, 
And the bell that rings at eventide when light of day has gone. 

In this world of happiness, of sadness, and of play, 

We hear the music of the bells to lead us on our way. 











An Experiment in the Correlation of the Arts 
Cfenevieve Peck, dtehen pa aad Dorothy Jaylor 


| HE experimental 


work here described, which was carried out with a group of thirty-eight 
fifth-grade pupils in a platoon school, was prompted by several considera- 
tions. First of all, the writers are convinced that schools, for the most part, 
have paid too little attention to the emotions of children and given too 
little opportunity for the free expression of emotions. Second, we believe 
that the creative arts, particularly language, music, dancing, and the graphic 
arts, provide the best avenue to freedom from inhibitions, and that the 
child can truly express how he feels thru the mediums of color, line, 
shape, movement, words, and sounds. Third, we agree with Hugh Mearns 
that “From the point of view of the creative spirit, the arts are one; only 
the product is different.” 

Altho the essential unity of creative expression is a point of view not 
yet widely accepted, the hypothesis is not of recent origin nor singly held. 
For example, Nimkoff believed beauty to be a universal language, and 
said, ‘‘Rhythm, form, color, lines, design, symmetry, balance, sound, and 
movement bring about universal feelings.’’ Coleridge declared that dress, 
dancing, architecture, poetry, and so on, belong to the fine arts because 
“they were bottomed in the same principles.”” According to Rodin, ‘‘Paint- 
ing, sculpture, literature, and music ate more closely related than is gen- 
erally believed. They express all the sentiments of the human soul in the 
light of nature. It is only the means of expression which vary.” Likewise, 
Elbert Hubbard has said that, “All the arts are really one, and this one art 
is simply expression—the expression of mind speaking thru its highest 
instrument, man.” 

With these premises as the point of departure, it was the purpose of our 
experiment to help pupils discover a satisfying means of self-expression, not 
thru the use of a single medium but by means of various forms of creative 
self-expression. In so doing, we hoped, of course, that each child would 
reach a higher level of total personal adjustment and would find release 
from all repression and inhibition. The ‘‘whole” idea in art expression 
seemed not only consistent with, but essential to, our recognition of and 
concern for the “whole” child. 
aa 


Miss Rees and Miss Taylor are teachers in the Dora Moore School, Denver, Colorado, of 
which Miss Peck is principal. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CORRELATION OF THE ARTS 165 
Avenues of Approach and Expression 


After considering many possible avenues of approach, music was selected 
eventually as the best medium thru which to launch the experimental work. 
The avenues of expression to be correlated with the pupils’ musical ex- 
periences were the graphic and literary arts and the dance. In other words 
the children were to be introduced to four mediums of creative self-ex- 
pression: music, art, language, and movement. Moreover, these experiences 
were not to be provided in isolation, but concurrently and with the closest 
possible integration. The final products in music took the form of greater 
discrimination in listening and fuller appreciation of good music; in art, 
of chalk and crayon panels; in language, of descriptive words, phrases, 
sentences, and poems; in movement, of a dance giving expression to cer- 
tain musical forms. 


Expressing Musical Reactions thru the Medium of Art 


The experiment began in the music room with the teacher’s question, 
“What does music mean to you?” The discussion which followed in this 
and other classes moved eventually toward attempts to interpret this ques- 
tion in crayon. The result was so satisfying to the children that they sug- 
gested making a panel entitled, ““What Music Means to Us,” for an ob- 
viously bare wall space in their room. The next step was a quick planning 
and execution in crayon of individual expressions without the aid of music. 
The results were evaluated by the class on the basis of general art criteria, 
such as good planning, filling of the space, neatness, repetition of line, 
shape, and color, and general appropriateness. 

Further discussion in the English and music classes dealt with an analysis 
of the qualities of music. At first, only familiar expressions such as har- 
mony, lightness, rhythm, and so on, were evoked. Further listening to vari- 
ous types of music brought out three terms which became the basis for 
further art activity: upward movement—the uplifting quality; transparency 
—the hearing of different parts of the accompaniment thru the melody 
and of distinguishing the rhythmic beats; and mass—points at which the 
volume of the entire orchestra gives a feeling of power, entirety, and 
fullness. The class spent much enjoyable time in learning to recognize these 
elements. Then each child depicted in crayon his ideas of these three quali- 
ties while listening to familiar and appropriate passages from the “Nut- 
cracker Suite.’’ Evaluation was made wholly on the basis of whether or not 
the art expression seemed to fit the music. 

At this point Beethoven’s “Fifth Symphony” was introduced to the chil- 
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dren in their music appreciation study. This selection was chosen not only 
because it is one of. the greatest of the symphonic compositions but also 
because it contains the three qualities the children were seeking in the finest 
of arrangements and varieties, without repetition. Parts IV and VI of the 
recording were soon the favorite selections of this class. 

The final step, at this point, was the planning and development of the 
large panel which the pupils had suggested. Keeping in mind the three 
qualities for which they had been listening, the children decided to inter- 
pret Part VI in form and color. Each child made a plan in crayon on large 
paper, a step requiring concentrated effort during the art periods for several 
days. From these individual designs the children chose the ideas which 
they later combined in the large panel shown in Figure III, measuring eight 
feet by thirty inches. This was executed in crayon on the reverse side of 
ordinary oilcloth and was hung in the space for which it was intended. 


FiGuURE III 





Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 
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When this panel was completed, an entirely new type of art work was 
pursued for two weeks. But about that time the pupils’ evaluations of the 
finished panel became the starting point for a resumption of similar work. 
The class agreed that the panel gave a fairly good “general feeling’ or 
“overview” of Part VI of the ‘Fifth Symphony,” but that it was not pos- 
sible to identify specific phases in the composition. In their words, “The 
picture doesn’t fit the music well enough.” Thus a new goal was born and 
new enthusiasm created. The cry was, ‘‘Let’s do Part IV and make it fit the 
music this time.” 

For the sake of variety of expression, the color medium was changed 
this time from crayon to chalk. Part IV was analyzed carefully and found to 
contain nine phases. This time the children were able to handle the idea 
as a whole and used the qualities of upward movement, transparency, and 
mass only as tools of expression rather than ends or goals. Technics were 
not stressed and the children were given complete freedom in placing their 
reactions on paper. Each child made quick expressions of each phase, and 
choice and evaluation followed. Their evaluations were based on previous 
cfiteria, together with any new standards which the class felt should be met. 
Panels representing the various phases were then made with chalk by a 
committee chosen by the class, each panel representing three phases. Fig- 
ure IV shows phases 1, 2, and 3. 

A feeling of great satisfaction resulted from the completion of these 
panels, for we recognized that they truly fitted the music in color, in form, 
in direction, in expression of qualities, and in organization. The results 
of the art phase of an experiment such as this are more showy than those 
derived from almost any other medium of expression. 


Expressing Musical Reactions thru the Medium of Language 


Creative expression thru the medium of language presented a different 
problem. Every teacher knows the difficulty in securing an adequate vo- 
cabulary and correctness in form. Certainly the situation is serious. Why 
should the most common form of expression tend to remain at a low level? 
How can the child be challenged to develop pride in and a desire to im- 
prove his word pictures? This experiment presents only one answer to this 
question. Many others are needed. 

We believed that if children were allowed the same freedom of experi- 
mental approach to word usage as they are allowed with color usage in art, 
the lag which has been noted, and which was so clearly evident at the be- 
ginning of this experiment, would tend to disappear. Moreover, if our 
original assumptions were sound, it seemed reasonable to suppose that the 
same types of suggestions, approaches, and motivation would be equally 
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FIGURE IV 





Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


applicable in all forms of creative expression. Taking a cue from Mary 
Ellen Chase, who said, ‘‘I like to teach my students to see a word in terms 
of light and color, whether it is clear and shining, heavy and dark, black or 
white or yellow,” we began to ask, “How would you color this type of 
music with words?” Evidence of greater freedom in the use of words soon 
followed. 

The children, upon first trying to express their feeling about music in 
words, remarked, ‘We haven't the right words to fit the music. Our words 
are too common. They should be different.” Much opportunity was given, 
therefore, for building a vocabulary with which to answer the question, 
“What does music mean to me?” Then as the vocabulary grew, we prac- 
ticed putting into phrases and sentences the feelings which we associate with 
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different types of music. There was much groping for more adequate des- 
criptions of feelings, just as there was in finding the right colors and 
forms in the art activity. Naturally, there was much variety in the responses, 
too. Since the emotional reactions released by music are definitely linked 
with the child’s past experience, with his present environment, and with 
personality growth, these responses must be individual. There can be no 
right or wrong to such expressions. The degree to which an expression 
seemingly fits the music must depend upon the child’s own level of total 
adjustment. 

As we sought to find satisfying words, we experimented with certain 
familiar words upon which we might build the new vocabulary. The first 
familiar word thus used was a concrete and common symbol of child ex- 
perience, “game.”” The second was a somewhat intangible yet familiar term, 
“spring.’’ The third was “‘flight,’’ more intangible than either of the others 
and quite out of the pupils’ concrete experience, yet a perfectly familiar 
concept and one that lies close to the abstract nature of music. As appro- 
priate music was played, each child wrote his impression and described the 
inood created for him by the music, using these words as a constant point 
of reference. The following are examples of a first attempt: 


Word and Ideas Impression Mood 
GAME: Indians sneaking sneaky 
tag running gay 
SPRING: buds lightness happy 
birds singing sweetly singing 
FLIGHT: soaring circling weary 
going up and down weaving dreary 


Growth in vocabulary, thru further practice, is shown in the following: 


Word and Ideas Impression Mood 
GAME: “Ring around the Rosy” _ fast; speedy; happy ; breath- 
circling less ; joyful 
SPRING: A lovely day in May the wind blowing; restless ; happy ; 
swaying grass; peaceful 


white clouds 
sailing above 


FLIGHT: A bird flashing in the free; daring; 
sun restless 


Evaluation was continuous, the chief criterion being the degree to which 
the expression seemed to fit the music which was being used. Altho the 


emphasis up to this point had been on words, descriptive phrases and 
sentences began to emerge. As these were developed and discussed, the 
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absence of continuity of thought was noted. In order to overcome this, 
a pupil’s suggestion was followed. ‘‘Let’s try some poems about the ideas 
that music gives us.”” Soft music descriptive of spring was played. Here 
are some examples of the result: 


1. I saw the dawn this morning 
It was rose and blue and gold. 
It came without a warning, 
As flower buds unfold. 


I see the clouds so white and frail; 
Thru a sky of blue they sail 

When the evening comes, they blush 
Like the rose so pink and fresh. 


3. In my sunny garden I had a bubble pipe. 

I blew a great big bubble that floated out of sight. 

I looked for my bubble the garden round; 

But all I discovered was some soapsuds on the ground. 
4. I know a little quiet pool 

Where the waters are so green and cool. 

Never there did a ship set sail ; 

Never there was seen a whale. 
5. I saw a water lily upon the waters still, 

And with its loveliness my heart did fill. 


6. O breath of spring you make me sing, 
O lovely sky blue waters, 
You make me think of larks in spring, 
And robins in the summer, 
Of lovely laughing daffodils 
And bashful little bluebells, 
And pretty water lily brides, 
Drifting on the water. 


No 


Some effort was made to convince pupils that rhyming was not essential; 
but nevertheless, it was used rather consistently. Rhythmic prose was be- 
yond their experience and beyond their needs. 

The final step in this phase of the experiment was the verbal interpreta- 
tion of Part IV, Andante con Moto, of Beethoven’s ‘Fifth Symphony,’ 
which, simultaneously, was furnishing the basis for the pupils’ final ex- 
pression thru the medium of art. The basic similarity of expression is ap- 
parent between their word descriptions as given below and the form des 
criptions of phases 1, 2, and 3 which are shown in Figure IV. The following 
word pictures, or compilations of words, phrases, and sentences, were 
chosen from the class papers by a committee of the children: 


Phase 1: floating, trickling, running, gliding 


I am dancing very gracefully to music; now I soar upward thru the air 
with rhythm; a little breeze over the tops of the trees makes the leaves rattle; 
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the fish are swimming back and forth and little bubbles are going up to the 
top of the water; I feel like running at full speed; I am in the moonlight 
watching the water sparkle like diamonds; the river is flowing very gently 
down the mountain; peacefulness comes Over me. 

Phase 2: pounding, jumping, sharpness, lightning, sternness 


The sea is very quiet one day, but the next day a storm comes up; the 
waves are creeping toward the sharp rocks; then all of a sudden they come 
rolling in with great speed and hit the rocks like thunder; the roaring wind 
sweeps down like a witch sweeping the snow off her sidewalk; I feel great 
power—it is stormy, foggy, thundering, sharp, and stern; some unknown 
thing is coming at me and I am afraid; I hear the lightning strike and whip ; 
I know now that the lightning isn’t playing; it means business; I hear it 
dart to earth and hear the thunder; I know it is scolding me; afterward the 
wind and rain are busy all day. 

Phase 3: swinging, dashing, running upstairs, soaring 


I am pushing some unknown mysterious thing away; it comes at me; I 
run away; it comes slowly, with steady step; somebody is trembling, and 
I feel a sharpness in the air; the wind is blowing and:soaring; the sea gives 
me a contented, quiet feeling; the soaring wind blows the tree limbs; I am 
swimming in a pool with no one else in it; I am on a roller coaster, going 
around in circles; I am in a plane gliding along. 


Expressing Musical Reactions thru the Medium of the Dance 


The third phase of this experiment dealt with the expression of the same 
music thru bodily movement. Ellis places great importance upon this form 
of expression: ‘“The art of the dance stands at the source of all the arts 
that express themselves first in the human person.” And Elizabeth Duncan 
completes this idea by saying: ‘The dance can be the leading art, as it is 
the most free of all, having the human body as its instrument, but the other 
arts complete the circle. This brings an unstressed natural understanding 
and feeling that it all is a part of life, giving to it, drawing from it, linking 
the study of form, line, color, music, the word, and movement, so that 
they are always new sources for one another to draw from and build upon.” 
Only the steps taken in this phase of the experiment will be given in this 
report, without amplification.of the reasons for each, since these reasons, 
of necessity, parallel those already described. 

In preparation for creative dancing we first observed the beats in simple 
music, recognizing primary and secondary accents. The children kept time 
in the air with these pulse beats. After the larger rhythms had been studied, 
for example, 17%, 1784°°, and so on, we developed more complicated 
thythmic motion patterns from combinations of 2/4 and 4/4 rhythms; 
also from 3/4 and 6/8 rhythms. Variations followed, of course, and from 
these emerged a free rhythmic motion influenced by the pitchline of the 
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music. This plainly showed the development of a kinesthetic feeling for the 
music independent of the rhythm. 

At all times, the members of the class could move freely about the room. 
Significantly the pupils themselves asked for larger space in which to 
“swing to the rhythm.” In this freer movement, there were expressions of 
the pitchline or the rise and fall of the music, of rhythm, and of certain 
other characteristics closely linked with their word expressions, such as 
“mysterious,” “darkness descending,” ‘surging upward,” and “upswing.” 

The children worked out intricate rhythmic expressions in dramatizations 
and pantomimes of various songs. The skills thus developed were then 
applied to the rhythmic interpretation of parts of the ‘Nutcracker Suite.” 
Scarfs, balloons, wooden discs, and metal urns were used to help the 
children feel the phrasing and the dynamics of the music. As in the other 
forms of expression, the final step was the rhythmic interpretation of Part 
IV of Beethoven's “Fifth Symphony,” using balloons and scarfs of various 
colors. Again the pupils evaluated their work on the basis of the appro- 
prtiateness of the expression to the music. 


Some General Observations 


At no time in this experiment was there any attempt to “teach the 
symphony” to the children. They learned the technical names of the vari- 
ous parts from handling the records, but these were meaningful to them 
only in terms of color, form, verbal description, and movement. For ex- 
ample, Andante con Moto meant to them: “I am dancing gracefully,” 
“yellows and blues,” “gliding and bouncing,” and so on. As the work 
went forward the pupils were allowed to go freely from one form of ac- 
tivity to another in order that each might find the type of expression which 
would best reflect his own emotions. This factor of finding oneself in re- 
lation to a particular form of expression seems quite essential. Saint- 
Gaudens makes a simple but striking justification for it in this couplet: 

Each of us must have our way, 
You with ink and I with clay. 

Few definite claims can be made for this experiment. However, there 
were certain noticeable evidences of development on the part of the class 
as a whole and on the part of various individuals. Certainly, release from 
inhibitions, the losing of self-consciousness, and a marked increase of in- 
terest in and appreciation for good music are worthy of mention. Perhaps 
the fact most clearly revealed in this experiment is that ease of self-ex- 
pression in all arts and satisfactory pupil adjustment seem to go hand in 
hand. Another result has been the expression by children of real appre- 
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ciation of the work of one another. Each child realized that all were con- 
tributing to something greater than individual expression. 
The children were asked to evaluate the experiment in terms of what it 
did for them. Some of their remarks follow: 
The experiment has made me see that music, English, art, and dancing are 
somewhat alike. 
It taught me to lose myself in my work. 
The experiment has led me to know and understand the different qualities 
of music. 
I learned to be patient. 


I will know Beethoven's “Fifth Symphony” and can be proud that I worked 
with it. 

One child’s enthusiasm made him break into rhyme: 
What the experiment meant to me: 
It brought out guy I could not see 
Down in melody so very deep, 
Where I could not get a single peep. 
Yet points are hidden way in there; 
The music brought them out in the air. 
It gave colors where it used to be black, 
And made me see the things I did lack. 
And while we had it, it was fun, 
So now you can see to me what it’s done. 

One boy changed, at least temporarily, from an introvert to an extrovert. 
His attitude had been, ‘‘I don’t care. Don’t bother me. I’m not interested.” 
He had lived in a dreamworld of his own, created to escape certain hard situa- 
tions that he found in real life. At the close of the experiment, he was 
chosen by the class as one of six to explain to visitors the work that had 
been done. Also, he was asked to demonstrate, not only the beginning steps 
of the movement phase, but to go thru the entire dance which he himself 
created to the music of Part IV of the symphony. Our visitors commented 
upon his concise, clear expression, as well as upon his utter lack of self- 
consciousness. His growth can be explained in the simple statement—he 
had found himself. Another unadjusted pupil had less success in actual 
self-expression, but uncovered a real love of music. Four times he has in- 
sisted upon being taken to the concerts of the civic symphony and his 
mother reports that he listens with rapt attention. Many similar incidents 
could be cited. The influence of the project extended into many homes. In 
fact, many parents have expressed the wish to take part personally in a 
similar activity. Requests have come from other parents that a similar ex- 
periment be carried on again, so that their children might have the same 
opportunities for creative self-expression. 








Oh I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings. 
—John G. Magee, Jr. 








|. Armstrom 





‘Learning about Airplanes in the Third and Sixth 
}Grades of the Same School 


Perid A. Russell and Raby L. All 


| A STUDY of the 


cfeative activities of two groups of children of different developmental 
levels is of value, particularly when the groups are working with the same 
center of interest. Contrasts in the children’s activities throw some light on 
the nature of creative teaching and on development during childhood. The 


| opportunity for such study arose in the 1943 Summer Elementary Demon- 


stration School of the University of California, Berkeley, when the third 
and sixth grades developed programs around the study of “Airplanes” and 


| “Aeronautics” respectively. 


The Summer Elementary Demonstration School of which the two classes 
were a part offered most of the usual advantages and disadvantages of 
schools of this type. The classes lived in a stimulating environment of fre- 
quent visitors—probably, at times, a negative as well as a positive influence. 
The class enrolments were thirty-one and twenty-seven. The pupils worked 
with superior teachers who, in turn, were aided by rather more supervisory 
help than is possible in a regular school. Their activities were encouraged 
by the use of a large number of instructional materials, all available to 
alert teachers but not always used by them in ordinary classrooms. This 
rather rich and stimulating environment included, on the other hand, such 
disadvantages as teachers and pupils meeting one another for the first time, 
and pupils coming from varied school backgrounds. Pupils in the third 
gtade came from nine different schools and in the sixth grade from sixteen 
different schools. The six weeks the school was in session did not allow 
time, of course, for many desirable growths leading to creative activities. 
Despite these disadvantages both classes developed some interesting pat- 
terns of creative learning. 

From the beginning of their planning both teachers felt the responsibility 
for providing opportunities for creative activity. One teacher in her pre- 
liminary plans said, ““This area of experience was chosen for investigation 
with sixth-grade children because (1) it is rich in situations in which 


a 


Miss Florence Itkin and Miss Jane Sherrod were the teachers of the third and sixth grades 
described here. Both contributed to the writing of the article. Dr. Russell is associate 
professor of education and Mrs. Hill is principal of the Summer Elementary Demonstration 
School, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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children may satisfy their needs and drives; (2) it is within the realm of 
their immediate interests; (3) there is a relationship with their past experi- 
ence, and an opportunity for ‘on-going-ness’ into other experiences; (4) the 
field is so extensive that the individual child may find expression for his 
particular abilities; (5) the activities which are possible in this area give 
opportunity for democratic living.” In her plans the other teacher said, 
“In this unit the possibilities for choice will be rich and varied so that each 
child may have an opportunity to find the medium for his own expression. 
Some may prefer to express themselves thru crayon, paint, or clay, some 
thru bodily movement, some thru dramatic play, some thru music, and 
some thru verbal or written experience.” Accordingly, both teachers ar- 
ranged an environment rich in opportunities for a pupil to interpret his 
own ideas, thoughts, and feelings into tangible, original form. 

The environment arranged for launching the units in the two rooms 
differed somewhat, due to the different emphasis each teacher expected 
to make. In one corner of the third-grade room were the beginnings of an 
airport, including a number of small planes, a light beacon, and a hangar. 
Another corner related to the workers at the airport and their homes. 
Lumber, tools, paper, paints, and clay were accessible to the children. In 
the sixth-grade room, also, there was a “feel” of aviation. Photographs of 
army planes and pictures of large transport planes were on the bulletin 
board. On the table there were several model aircraft, a Caudron racer, 
a solid model of a Lockheed 14, and a large glider. In the bookcases were 
books on aviation. Maps on the wall showed famous flights. 

The third grade responded to their environment by making airplanes, 
telling stories about planes, writing stories and poems, and by creating 
airplanes and airport rhythms. They drew or painted pictures, composed 
songs and melodies, and expressed ideas in dramatic play by being pilot, 
mechanic, passenger, hostess, and radio-operator. They built an airport com- 
munity and then invited their parents to share their experiences with them. 

The sixth-grade group made gliders, learned what made a plane fly, 
painted pictures, composed songs, and wrote stories and poems. They 
learned how the airplane motor works and interpreted it thru a rhythmic 
dance pattern. After the gliders and planes were made, hot-air balloons 
were constructed. A glider meet and balloon ascension brought the sum- 
mer activities to a close. 

This brief account of the two units of work suggests that a number of 
factors combined to produce a setting conducive to creative activities. Early 
and complete preparations by the teachers included written outlines of sug- 
gested objectives, activities, and materials. In both rooms a stimulating 
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environment was achieved by the presence of pictures, airplane models, 
books about airplanes, and other materials. The daily schedules of both 
classes included a long period, usually lasting about an hour, in which 
various enterprises could be well advanced. Both teachers encouraged in- 
dividual activities. Finally, the genuinely democratic setting in both class- 
rooms made creative achievements possible. Some of these are described 
below. 


Construction Activities 


The seven- and eight-year-olds of the third grade wanted to make model 
airplanes as early as the first week they were together as a class. These de- 
veloped as wooden models of different types of planes; considerable in- 
genuity was shown in getting authentic proportions and “‘silhouettes”’ 
from available pictures. Quite a few of the pupils decided, however, to 
work on some part of the airport community rather than on model planes. 
Accordingly, with guidance from the teacher and from pictures, they de- 
veloped their own ideas of beacons, hangars, runways, parachutes, wheel- 
blocks, and an administration building which included a post office, bag- 
gage room, ticket room, hospital, and tower. Two or three girls who were 
less interested in planes than the rest of the group planned a house in 
which the pilots could live, and furnished it complete with pipestem cleaner 
dolls. The busy life of the airport was so engaging to the group that 
everyone felt he must make a contribution to it. Each pupil seemed to 
know what everyone else had made. In the culminating activities children 
showed their parents not only their own work but the work of the other 
members of the group. 

In the sixth grade the interest in construction was confined more strictly 
to model planes and gliders. The greater maturity of the children in han- 
dling tools and in making the delicate parts of planes was shown in the more 
elaborate designs and finer workmanship of the models. Much of the crea- 
tive activity involved problem-solving needed before and during construc- 
tion. Here the standards of the group were such that the gliders must 
actually fly. These children were not content with the dramatic play of the 
younger group which assumed that planes were flying when held in one’s 
hand and swept thru the air. Boys, particularly, tried for realism in design 
and performance. In one of the culminating activities, the outdoor ascen- 
sions of the hot-air balloons made by certain members of the class, the 
emphasis again was on results. The best balloons were the ones which rose 
highest. Here then were construction activities which involved individual 
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planning and careful workmanship, but always with the influence of 
practical expectations playing a prominent part. 


Art 


In the exciting life of airplanes and airports it was inevitable that some 
children in the third grade would wish to record their experiences thru 
drawing. In a number of “free choice” and group periods they developed 
their ideas in different types of drawings. To encourage this activity, early 
in the unit the teacher gave some hints to the whole group on ways of 
drawing airplanes. 

Before the airports were constructed different members of the class 
drew their own designs for the administration building, hangars, a light 
beacon, and floodlights. The planning of the runways on the field involved 
careful designing to fit the spaces available in the room and to relieve 
congestion around the airport. Art work was related not only to the con- 
struction but to the dramatic play of the group, such as picking up mail 
and dispatching planes. 

Art work in the group of ten- and eleven-year-olds also grew out of 
the other activities of the unit of work. The study of weather broke down 
into a consideration of cloud formations which one girl painted with such 
startling success that everyone in the group wanted to try to paint cloud 
pictures. The war-produced myths of the Gremlins inspired some children 
to make fat clay figures of the RAF pranksters. One boy asked permission 
to stay in the room at noon to paint a picture. His remark was, “I’ve been 
thinking all morning about a picture I want to paint. May I stay and get 
it out of my system?” The result was a strong painting of a parachute 
jumper. 

One difference in the art work of the two groups seemed to lie in the 
motive for it. The younger children often used drawing as a means of 
organizing their experiences, whereas the older children used it as a means 
of individual expression, more colored by imaginative and interpretative 
qualities. 


Dramatic Play and Rhythms 


One of the striking features of the third-grade unit of work was the 
large and varied amounts of dramatic play. In one of the freer periods in 
the day’s program an observer might see a number of planes circling 
the field waiting to come in, the dispatcher in intercommunication with a 
pilot calling “Plane NC 369 come in on runway 2,” a crash in a nearby 
forest as a plane ran out of gas, and the loading of mail into other planes. 
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In order to carry out such play the pupils needed considerable information. 
The teacher read them some authentic dispatcher-pilot conversations from 
“The Airport’’ in the Air Age Education Series. The pupils had to find 
out about plane numbers, so that each plane could have a license posted. 
It was decided to use a trainer plane to teach student pilots to fly. In order 
to be familiar with the different jobs, each child had the job for one week 
of pilot, mechanic, dispatcher, and truck driver. When the children heard 
about a mail plane that burned after crashing, they discussed the way in 
which mail is protected when planes burn. For use in preparing a plane 
for flight the blank here illustrated was developed. 
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In the culminating activity, with parents present, a day’s and night’s 
activities at the airport were dramatized. Floodlights lent a realistic note 
to the night scene. Passengers bought tickets, checked baggage, and 
waited for their transport flight to be called. Mechanics carefully “O.K.’d” 
the check lists, after which the pilots signed them and gave them to the 
dispatcher. The dispatcher referred to the time schedule and called off the 
flights in order. The airport workers loaded planes and checked for weight. 
Several seaplanes took off from the water and a P-38 patrolled the air- 
port. ; 

The free sort of dramatic play seen in the third grade did not develop 
in the sixth grade, perhaps because such expression is more difficult for 
older children who have had few opportunities in school for it. With 
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guidance by the teacher, however, an interesting experiment in rhythms 
evolved. The study of airplane engines was the inspiration for a rhythmic 
interpretation of the engine at work, with percussion accompaniment, 
which had in it some elements of the modern dance. The activities of the 
two groups in these areas seemed to be in clearer contrast than in any 
other. 


Language and Thinking 


While language and thinking are not entirely synonymous, they are 
so closely related that they are here considered together as creative learn- 
ings. There is an occasional tendency to regard creative activities as finished 
products only. Actually the process, not the product, is the thing—hence 
the importance of language and related activities. 

Many of the language experiences of the eight- and nine-year-olds 
showed problem-solving activity about the details of managing planes and 
airports. When a dispatcher reported that ‘the runway is always clogged 
up” with planes, the group evolved a plan for a time schedule. Difficulty 
in picking up mail resulted in an improvement of that service. After an- 
other dispatcher reported that the pilots took off before he gave them all the 
information, it was decided that mechanics should not take away the 
wheel blocks before the dispatcher had finished his instructions. A trip to 
Canada by one of the pilots meant a discussion of states covered and 
using a geography text as a reference for certain questions. 

Altho most of the language and thinking activities of the group dealt 
with practical problems, a number of other creative language attempts 
were made by the group and by individuals. Some individuals wrote of 
their duties as mechanics, pilots, and other workers; others described what 
they might see on a transport flight. One group poem contained a metaphor 
which illustrated the children’s previous experiences in watching clippers 
and other seaplanes land in San Francisco Bay: 

I saw a seaplane land. 

It cut the water like a knife 
And left a scar of foamy white; 
And while I watched 

It disappeared from sight. 

In the early stages of their unit the older children’s thinking was like 
that of the younger group in that it was concerned with concrete problems. 
Typical questions were “How fast does a P-38 fly?”’ ‘“What is the fastest 
plane?” ““Who makes the B-24?” These inquiries were certainly not pro- 
found, nor a synthesis of intellectual questioning. But as the group read 
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and discussed aeronautics freely among themselves, creative thinking and 
more significant questions began to appear: ‘What will the future of avia- 
tion be?” ““What will things be like when they get the helicopter going?” 
“What makes an airplane fly?” Before class one morning a group of boys 
discussed the question whether the airplane was a greater destructive 
than constructive force in civilization. The subject was brought up for a 
discussion in which everyone spontaneously took part. Another discussion 
arose over the question of “‘free air’ and the position of the isolationists’ 
political views in relation to our aeronautical future. To anyone listening 
to these sixth-grade boys and girls it would have been evident that they 
were creating ideas, testing them in the light of evidence, discarding 
unsatisfactory answers, and trying again until the product was satisfactory. 

A further difference in the thinking of the two groups was the greater 
use of scientific methods and information by the older group. The boys 
and girls who studied aeronautics had many opportunities to explore the 
scientific world about them. One glider flew, one did not. What was the 
reason? the glider? the air? The answer lay in finding out about both 
gliders and air. Equipment for experiments and helpful books were brought 
in and the questions were answered by firsthand experiences. The answers 
were then applied and tested in the specific situation. In these experiences 
the children were learning to make use of available sources of aid in thinking 
and how to make more efficient, scientific approaches to their problems. 


Similarities and Differences in Creative Activities 
on the Two Developmental Levels 


The creative activities engaged in by these two groups of children, while 
studying similar topics, illustrate certain points with respect to the develop- 
ment of children’s creative abilities, certain similarities and differences at 
different maturity levels, which may be summarized as follows: 


1. There is no substitute for careful teacher preparation for a unit of 
work whether one is dealing with seven- or eleven-year-olds. Both groups 
bring active interests to the school; but both need planned guidance in 
working thru to creative activities. 


2. A unit of work on airplanes in the third grade or on aeronautics in 
the sixth grade affords many chances for creative learning and a wide 
variety of correlated pupil activities. Girls who made little contribution to 
the group thru model airplanes could help with the airport community or 
be airplane hostesses. One boy in the sixth grade who was regarded as a 
reading problem in his own school gained status with the group by his 
fund of specific information on airplanes and was willing, accordingly, to 
do much more reading than he had done before. 
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3. Both the third- and sixth-grade groups participated fully in the work 
of the units. Identification with the unit materials seemed to be complete in 


both groups. 


4. The third-grade class was somewhat more concerned with acquiring a 
concrete vocabulary such as the names of the parts of airplanes or the tech- 
nical equipment of an airport, whereas in the sixth grade the boys, espe- 
cially, were more concerned with terms used in the science of flight. The 
younger pupils, as well as the older ones, often have a technical vocabulary 
and knowledge of airplanes far exceeding those of the average adult. 


5. Construction in the sixth grade required finer workmanship and closer 
study of problems than it did in the third grade. Part of this difference 
seemed to be due to the demands of the older children for more realistic 
performance. The younger children settled problems of construction as they 
came to them. The older children’s creative activities involved considerable 
planning of a problem-solving nature as well as actual construction. 


6. The drawings of the third-grade children helped them in recording 
and organizing the activities of their unit. The drawings of some of the 
sixth-grade group involved somewhat more individual, imaginative themes. 


7. Dramatic play in the third-grade group seemed quite complete and 
rich in detail almost from the first of the unit. The fact that little dramatic 
play developed in the sixth grade probably does not imply that sixth-grade 
children will not engage in dramatic play. Rather, it suggests that the growth 
of dramatic play in the school situation at that level comes more slowly, 
perhaps because of previous negative school influences. 


8. In their rhythms the younger children usually took the parts of such 
concrete objects as planes, clouds, or sections of the airport; the older 
group tended to use interpretation more, such as in showing how pistons 
and valves worked and gas moved thru the parts of an airplane engine. 


9. In their questions and thinking the third-grade class were also more 
concerned with concrete problems such as the mechanical details of the 
airport or the distance from San Francisco to New York. The older children 
started with such concrete problems but began to raise larger questions such 
as the problem of “free air” and the place of aviation in the postwar world. 


10. Altho the sixth-grade class gave a wider emphasis to airplanes and 
used more scientific knowledge and experimentation in their study, the 
third-grade pupils were surprisingly mature in their concepts about aviation. 
Both classes illustrated the need for considerable teacher knowledge before 
such a unit is attempted. 


The problem of repetition of units is of considerable concern to cur- 
riculum builders and school administrators. The example here described 
illustrates the point that such repetition may be quite desirable provided 
the topics are as rich in ideas and activities as those used in this school on 


airplanes and aeronautics. 
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Pupil-Planned Assemblies 
Mary Shafto 


h \ EAR the close of 


school in June 1941 the principal of the Bradley Park School, an ardent 
believer in pupil participation in all phases of school activity, discussed with 
the writer of this article the possibility and desirability of pupil-planned 
assemblies for the next school year. Recently we had followed the plan of 
having each classroom, in turn, take the responsibility for assembly pro- 
grams. This, too, involved pupil participation to be sure—the amount 
depending on the teacher concerned. At best, however, the activity was 
teacher directed. Moreover, it sometimes happened that, altho each room 
had agreed to accept certain dates and the schedule had been sent to every 
classroom, the planning and preparation were delayed till the last moment 
or neglected altogether with the obvious result on our assembly programs. 
Since this plan was not working well, the idea of pupil-planned assemblies 
seemed an excellent alternative. 


The Machinery for Program Planning 


In September 1942 each upper-grade class was asked to choose two 
representatives to serve on a committee that would have charge of assembly 
programs. No other advance planning was done, since it seemed desirable 
to have the children share in every part of the enterprise. To launch the 
project these representatives were called together, with the present writer 
as faculty adviser, to discuss the possibility of pupil-planned assemblies and 
to explore their interest in attempting such a project. The pupils liked the 
idea immediately and proceeded to elect a chairman, vicechairman, and 
secretary. Next they agreed that they must develop and adopt certain 
standards for assembly programs, so that they could fairly judge whatever 
suggestions might come to the committee as to program possibilities. Each 
representative was to report back to his homeroom and come to the next 
committee meeting with suggested standards for assembly programs. In 
this manner the following criteria were adopted by the committee: 


1. Assembly programs should be educational and entertaining. 


2. Assembly programs should involve as much participation as possible 
from the student body. 


3. Assembly programs should capitalize as fully as possible on the variety 
of talent existing in the student body. 


—_— 
Miss Shafto is a teacher in the Bradley Park School, Neptune, New Jersey. 
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4. Assembly programs should be carefully planned and adequately coached 
when necessary, for example, if a play is to be given. (The members of 
the committee felt that no one should take the time of the student body 
who is unwilling to do his best.) 


5. The committee on assembly plans should agree upon the correct way to 
behave on the platform and in the audience. Its decisions about correct 
behavior should be given to all the pupils in the form of mimeographed 
sheets, should be discussed in each class, and should be posted in every 
room. 


6. Assemblies should often be the outgrowth of classroom activities. 
7. All special days should be fittingly observed. 


8. After each assembly the committee should critically discuss the program 
to see if it met the standards adopted. 


9. The committee on assembly plans should - the stage and clean 
up for any assembly programs that r¢quire such special work, 

With these standards to guide them, the committee set to work to plan 
the year’s assembly programs. First, they listed the kinds of programs 
which they regarded as suitable, suggesting the usual types but also some 
forms of programs which certainly would not have occurred to their ad- 
viser. The approved suggestions were as follows: (a) movies, (b) speak- 
ers, (c) tall-story contests, (d) hobby exhibits, (e) “‘truth or conse- 
quences’ programs, (f) impersonations, (g) pantomimes, (h) dramatiza- 
tions, (i) homeroom contributions, growing out of class work, (j) 
original poetry contests, (k) special dance features, and (1) panel discus- 
sions. 

It seemed best to start the year’s series with a movie and a speaker while 
the committee was refining its plans and criteria for other types of pro- 
grams. The committee agreed, however, that only three speakers and only 
three movies were to be allowed during the year. In this way the com- 
mittee made sure that the majority of the assemblies would be the work 
of the children. They further agreed that each speaker was to be limited 
in the time allowed for his talk. A member of the assembly committee was 
to introduce each speaker and to thank him for coming. The committee 
decided and announced that everyone in the audience must remain quiet 
and listen while the speaker was talking whether he was enjoying the talk 
or not. In the first place, his neighbor might be. Then, too, listening quietly 
is only being courteous to one’s guest, as everyone should be. With refer- 
ence to the three moving pictures to be shown during the year at assemblies, 
the committee ruled that these were to be educational or to tell some 
desirable story. One of the films chosen was Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 

The committee on assembly plans met for a half-hour each week. The 
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representatives from each homeroom kept their group informed at all 
times as to what the committee was doing and as to what was expected 
of everyone. During the early committee sessions the group developed 
and adopted certain standards of behavior for those on the platform and 
for those in the audience—a self-assigned responsibility which they had 
assumed. Prominent among their criteria were the following injunctions: 
1. Every person should learn to throw his voice so that the last person in 
the room can hear him. 
Pupils should stand and sit erect when on the platform. 
No one should laugh at his own performance, no matter how funny it is. 
One should speak to the whole assembly, not just one corner. 


wa Ww NN 


All should know and practice common platform courtesies. 


6. Those on the platform should behave in a manner as dignified as they 
expect of their audience. (One may have fun in a dignified way.) 


7. The audience should be respectful and attentive at all times. 

8. All applause should be in an approved manner. 

9. Unless a speaker is scheduled to talk during the entire assembly period 
no one should enter or leave while he is speaking. 


10. If a person must enter late, he should sit near the back so he will not 
disturb others. 


Nature of the Programs Presented 


The pupils surprised both themselves and the faculty by the variety 
of talent and the enthusiasm shown on programs open to the entire stu- 
dent body. The participants were not coached for these composite programs. 
The type of program was simply announced and pupils who wished to 
participate left their names either with the adviser or the chairman of the 
committee on assemblies. The committee selected the participants and 
arranged the sequence of the program from their knowledge of the pupils’ 
personalities and talents. That was all. On occasion, a prize, costing not 
more than ten cents, was given for outstanding performance. Often the 
prize was a defense stamp. Then sometimes, depending on the nature of 
the program, the prize might be a large pickle or something to make the 
audience laugh. When prizes were to be awarded the committee prepared 
standards for the judges to use in making their decisions. Two teachers 
and three students usually acted as judges. 

The hobby exhibit was an excellent program and stimulated a great 
many new student hobbies. One of the boys on the program had built 
several quite intricate boats. Others had used their arts on guns or other 
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objects. Many of the girls displayed fine needlework of various kinds, 
Then, of course, there were a great many collections. Because the pupils 
on this program were talking of something that was part of them, they 
talked freely and easily. The effect on the audience was quite different 
from that which would have come from prepared speeches. 

The programs consisting of impersonations showed talent in another 
line. Hitler, Mussolini, and other world figures were mimicked until the 
audience was convulsed with laughter. Some performers naturally had less 
success in their presentations than others but all who took part found it a 
valuable personal experience. 

Pantomiming and dramatizing produced similar results. Some of the 
plays were excellent; all gave the pupils an opportunity and an incentive 
to express themselves. The better plays were enthusiastically received; the 
remainder were accepted with a fine spirit of cooperation and appreciation. 

The “truth or consequences” assemblies produced much good sportsman- 
ship and poise. The leaders would call people up from the audience who 
previously had agreed to help but who had no idea of what they were to 
be asked to do. The committee required that all stunts be discussed with 
the faculty adviser in advance of the program so that no one would be un- 
duly embarrassed. Many things about wholesome boy and girl relationships 
were learned thru these programs—how the boys always should be con- 
siderate of the girls, and the girls show good sportsmanship with the boys. 


Creative Opportunities 


Perhaps the relation of this project to creative pupil endeavor is sufh- 
ciently clear from the facts already given. At the risk of repetition, how- 
ever, we invite attention to the fact that original thinking was involved 
in laying out the year’s program; that pupil resourcefulness and ingenuity 
entered into the preparation of nearly every program; that the standards 
for the programs and the conduct standards for performers and audience were 
the product of the pupils’ own thinking; and finally, that the plan of com- 
mittee organization itself was developed by the pupils. 

At the close of the year, after the commencement program had been 
presented, many said, ‘“You must have put a great deal of time on speech 
work, did you not?” We had not done so. Here, too, the pupils had de- 
cided what they wished to do and had carried out their own plans. By 
letting them choose what they wanted to do, develop the program out of 
their own experiences, and set their own standards of performance, they 
were simply free from the usual inhibitions and had found real enjoyment 
in presenting their program to the audience. 
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Pupil Participation in Necessary School Routines 


Myzta Abigail hinct 
es often responsi- 


bility for the numerous jobs which must be done in any school is assumed 
by teachers and principals who, in doing them, steal from children valuable 
opportunities for learning that are inherent in these tasks. To a vastly 
greater degree than most of us realize, until we have tried them out, 
children under the guidance of the staff can perform such duties with 
satisfaction and profit to themselves. In any school which is genuinely 
concerned with the child’s acquiring such intangibles as respect for others 
and the ability to organize and cooperate, rather than to produce a well- 
nigh perfect product, he must be allowed to have a share in the work of 
the school commensurate with his ability. Ordinarily the teacher can 
make a better poster than any child in his group, but who gets the learning 
if he does so? Should not such opportunities be reserved for the children? 

We regard our plan for giving groups of children responsibility for vari- 
ous school jobs, which are real and must be done, sufficiently valuable to 
warrant sharing it with others. This article, therefore, will describe the 
more or less routine duties which we have found especially fruitful as 
learning experiences for children. 


Supervision of School Movies 


Moving pictures of an entertainment type are shown once a month in 
our school auditorium. Parents appreciate this as a substitute for a picture 
at the theatre with its many undesirable features, transportation being not 
the least. One homeroom group of children has been given complete 
responsibility for advertising these monthly programs, collecting the ad- 
mission fees, taking care of the lights, planning the seating arrangement, 
and acting as ushers. The following account is given by the teacher who 
sponsors this project: 

When we first got this job we talked about what our purpose was and 
about how we could best fulfil it. Because advertising a film by speaking to 
the children in the various classrooms about it usually is a new experience 
for the children on the committee, it is our practice to send two of them 
together—for mutual support. When they go into a classroom one tells a 


few interesting things about the picture and the other tells when it will be 
shown, the price of admission, and so on. Either pupil answers questions. 


oC 
Miss Shannon is principal of the Rawson School, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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From this experience the children quickly realize the necessity for speaking 
effectively and for making the information clear and understandable to 
their listeners. 

When the group in charge is told what the next movie will be, they get 
all the information about it possible. This often includes something inter- 
esting about the actors as well as about the content of the picture. When 
such pictures as ‘Gulliver's Travels” or ‘Alice in Wonderland” are to be 
shown, the stories are read or reviewed in class. Sometimes a list is made 
and posted of all the books in the school library which contain the story. 
Members of the class in charge prepare to give a review of the story to any 
other group requesting it. 

Suggestions come from everyone in the group as to ideas which might be 
used on posters, as to the best art medium to use in making them, and as to 
what the “press agents’ should talk about as they go from room to room. 
After time for preparation, tryouts for speakers are held and the group 
evaluates and chooses the two pupils whom they wish to represent them. 
Making posters offers a splendid opportunity for creative expression and 
for using a variety of art technics which are suggested sometimes by the 
pupils, sometimes by the teacher. We have used crayons, cut colored paper 
work, third dimensional posters with cutout figures standing out from the 
background, water paints, and stenciled spatterwork with ink. All are keenly 
aware that our chief gy is to advertise the coming picture as attractively 
and effectively as possible. An ever-present problem in this connection is to 
make sure that the picture and the message on every poster are easily under- 
standable to all the children, especially to those of the lower grades. We 
realize that on any good poster the message is simple, yet appealing. We try 
to keep our posters bright and gay so that they will not only advertise but 
make the halls more decorative. 

In performing all these duties the children have a genuine aim or pur- 
pose in their work which makes it more worthwhile for them. This activity 
also helps to free their creative spirit, since they work with the decorative 
and imaginative at times as well as under the influence of an ever-present 
realism. The children love to tackle this work every month and derive much 
pleasure and satisfaction from this creative experience. 


Responsibility for Red Cross Activities 


The children of another room are responsible for everything pertaining 
to the Red Cross. They collect money for the Junior Red Cross and dis- 
tribute Red Cross buttons to those joining. When information pertaining 
to any Red Cross project comes to the building the principal talks with 
the room representative about the work to be done, such as the distribution 
of literature, or the dissemination of important information on the work 
of the Red Cross, or the development of plans for a drive. The representa- 
tive then goes back to his room and he and his classmates make whatever 
plans are necessary for carrying on the work. These plans may be reported 
back to the principal, if the task at hand is unusually important or difficult. 
With reference to this work a child says: 
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Our room has taken charge of Red Cross work and the Mile-of-Dimes 
Campaign. The Red Cross work was fun. With the money we had left from 
last year we bought soap dishes for the hospital at Bradley Field. We made 
posters for the hall. We also saw an interesting picture about how the Red 
Cross helps. A speaker talked to us. For the Mile-of-Dimes drive we had a 
paper birthday cake. If a room had a yard of dimes they got a candle on the 
cake. We collected $108.73. Four children went down to the Mile-of-Dimes 
stand and gave the money to ‘‘Jake,”’ one of our favorite radio announcers. 
We enjoyed doing it and at the same time helped the campaign. 


The “Widgs” Club 


In the paragraphs which follow a sixth-grade pupil tells who the 
“Widgs’” are and something about the services they give. 


One day our teacher read us a story from Time magazine about the grem- 
lins, the little elves which the RAF has adopted. They blame the gremlins 
for all the good and all the bad things that happen. Now the United States 
Air Force has also adopted the gremlins. 

After we heard that story we thought of having a current events club 
made up of members of the whole class. Someone suggested that we call 
ourselves “‘grems,” but we thought that “‘widgets’—who are the children 
of the gremlins—was a better name. 

But why should we take a name already made up? It would be better if 
we made up our own name. Then Janet thought of shortening the name 
widgets and calling ourselves “widgs.’” We liked that name and decided to 
find some words which would fit the letters W, I, D, G, and S. We all 
submitted names but the one which was voted best was, “Workers in De- 
mocracy Grade Six.” 

Widgs have great responsibilities, but I think that they are capable of 
carrying out the Widgs’ “Charter’’ which has the following eight points: 


1. A Widg is democratic. 

2. A Widg should try to boost school morale. 

3. A Widg is alert and on his toes. 

4. A Widg is willing to serve. 

5. A Widg helps Uncle Sam. 

6. A Widg is healthy in body and mind. 
ng 7. A Widg is well mannered and appreciative. 
is- 8. A Widg is tolerant. 
1g Last week the Hartford War Chest chose our room to answer questions 
th on a radio program which would inform people about the Community's 
- War Chest Campaign. Several children were chosen to speak over the radio. 

At that time the Widgs, Workers in Democracy Grade Six, were just get- 

rk ting organized. It was a stroke of luck indeed that the Widgs were chosen to 
‘a- undo the questions. The children responsible went right to work to prove 
er that the Widgs can do the impossible. When they went down to the radio 
ed station to rehearse, the Widgs left behind had to remember during our 
it teacher’s absence the seventh rule of our charter, to be well mannered and 


appreciative. The principal, who came in every now and then to see 
how we were getting along, found that we know how to be quiet and 
courteous, The program was given Saturday, over Station WTHT. 
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The broadcast which the group of Widgs gave is reproduced in full, 


since it reflects something of the spirit and achievement of the club. 


Announcer—The Hartford War Chest Campaign of 1942 has begun. 
A group of sixth-grade children from the Rawson School were among the 
first to join the campaign. In this special broadcast. . . . 


Danny—We are very happy to take part in this special broadcast for the 
Hartford War Chest Campaign. During the last week questions about the 
Hartford War Chest have been pouring in to us from every classroom in 
the Rawson School. Why? Perhaps it is because they feel the Widgs can 
find the answers. The Widgs, by the way, is the name our class has adopted 
for the duration. W-I-D-G-S stands for “Workers in Democracy Grade 
Six.” We certainly believe in democracy but we also want to work and work 
hard to preserve it. Helping to inform our schoolmates and the radio audi- 
ence about the Hartford War Chest is our job. It seems just the right kind 
for the Widgs to tackle. We worked hard to find the answers and we are 
eager to share our information with you. Anyway, I hope every boy and girl 
from Rawson is listening in and that the Widgs score well this morning! 
Here is our first question. Now, Rhoda, is your opportunity to answer the 
most popular question of all. What is the difference between a Community 
Chest and a War Chest ? 


Rhoda—The services rendered by Hartford Community Chest still exist 
but for this year it has extended its wartime needs and services to include 
nine war relief agencies. It is therefore called the Hartford War Chest. 
Our local organizations will continue to receive aid because we want to keep 
the home front strong! We want Hartford citizens to be victorious on the 
home front where victory really begins. We must help to provide this vic- 
tory. But this year we have an added responsibility. When we look beyond 
our homes to the homes of our allies across the oceans, we see courageous 
and brave, freedom-loving people in Great Britain, in Poland, in Russia, in 
Greece, in Holland, and in China. The Hartford War Chest is larger and 
more generous. 


Danny—Yes, Rhoda, the Hartford War Chest extends its hand to our 


foreign allies, but is it possible to reach oppressed people in occupied 
countries ? 


Rhoda—lt is true that prisoners in Germany and Japan have been 
denied aid but that should not discourage us. Five million war prisoners 


of all nationalities, by international agreement of the International Red 
Cross are receiving aid. 


Billy—Yes, I too am interested in that question. I think we all should 
know that there are many people of conquered countries who are refugees 
in other countries. The Hartford War Chest tries to reach these people thru 
nine war relief agencies. Fifteen thousand Polish soldiers are now living 
in Switzerland, a neutral country. These men depend upon us for help. I 
wonder how many of us know that two million Polish exiles are living in 
Russia, There are many stranded Hollanders in America, India, and Eng- 
land. Many Czech, Dutch, Norwegian, Polish, and Free French forces in 
Britain are looking to us for aid. In England thirty-four mobile feeding 
kitchens have been set up. It’s our job to keep them moving. The Hartford 
War Chest can help! 
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full, Danny—You are right Billy. Joan would like to share her information on 
b. foreign relief with us. 

n, Joan—Since my social studies group at school is studying about China, I 
he volunteered to do some extra reading on the question of China relief. I 


learned that in 1918, China gave $1,425,000 to our war work fund— 

fourteen times her quota! Again in 1937, after the Ohio and Mississippi 
floods, the Chinese people of their own accord raised more money for relief 

he ; Ke 

of our flood victims than any other country except Canada. I feel proud 


= that we have so many strong and courageous allies. These allies need money. 
od It seems to me that they already have enough courage and faith in freedom 
Je and justice. 

rk Danny—Well we seem to agree that local and foreign agencies are 
li- worthy to receive aid. That brings us to the questions of money. In the 
id first place who approves all the requests for money ? 

re 


Fay—The subject of money for the Hartford War Chest interested me 


al greatly. In fact, our group in social studies has been interested in money 


5° and its uses for some time. The National Budget Committee, made up 
a of people from all over our country, studies each request for money and 
7 decides whether it is right to grant the request. President Roosevelt has named 
a War Relief Appeals Board to head this National Budget Committee. 

st Danny—But Fay, is there any provision made for countries who have not 
de asked for aid as yet but will need help before the year is up? 

os Fay—Yes, I guess the Hartford War Chest has thought of everything. 
P There is some extra money in the campaign total for this year. It will go 


to any country that has not asked for help but must do so during the next 
a year. Norway has not as yet asked for help. I think this provision will give 
courage to countries who are standing alone as long as possible. 


in Danny—You seem to be an expert on money questions, Fay. Do you 
id have a record of how much money is needed ? 

Fay—Yes, I do know the answer but I’m sure there are many others who 
- do also. Seventy-five million dollars is needed for war relief agencies 


d thruout our country. Two hundred thousand dollars is Hartford’s share. 
The complete campaign is almost one million dollars. That is why the 
War Chest drive in Hartford is more intensive than it was last year. 


Danny—Here’s one for the money experts. Why should the goal be 
.d higher when so many people are working in defense factories and so few 
people are unemployed ? 

id Elaine—I am not one of the money experts, Danny, but I have thought 
about that question. The Community Chest has never helped people on 
relief. The government does that. I think we are right in emphasizing 
: the need of extending our relief to foreign countries but we must remem- 
4 ber too that local organizations are also doing fine work. For example, the 
Community Chest aids boys’ and girls’ clubs. Now these clubs are bigger 


7 than ever. Some children’s fathers and mothers are working and the chil- 
B- dren attend the day nursery which also is run by the Community Chest 
funds. I am glad that Hartford War Chest tries to help all boys and girls. 


-d Danny—Thank you, Elaine. We shall close our discussion with a short 
message from Margaret Stewart, a new member of our class and a new- 
comer to Hartford. Margaret. 
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Margaret—I recently arrived from Kansas City, Kansas. Hartford is my 
new home. I am glad to be in Hartford at a time when boys and girls are 
supporting the Hartford War Chest. I was very much interested to read 
of the many services which the Chest is performing. I feel quite at home 
because in Kansas City we too had a central organization called the Com- 
munity Chest. Just think how happy boys and girls in foreign countries 
must feel to know that American boys and girls want to help them. I 
am happy also because everyone can give to the Hartford War Chest. We 
can share our happiness and our democracy with others on our home 
front and on the home front of our allies. 


Announcer—You have been listening to a program... . 
Supervision of the Sale of War Stamps 


The children of another classroom promote the sale of war savings 
stamps in the school. As one of their activities they gave an assembly 
program, in the form of an original play, in which they told the importance 
of buying stamps. They have written and sung original songs about buying 
stamps, and have posted their slogans about the school. They keep all the 
children informed as to the amount of sales each week and, more important, 
the number of children participating. A minute-man poster is hung on the 
door of each room where 90 percent of the pupils or more have purchased 
stamps the previous week. If the sales begin to drop, the pupils of this 
room are immediately and genuinely concerned and invariably they devise 
some means of increasing them. Their plans are discussed with their 
teacher, of course, and sometimes with other teachers and with the principal 
but this project is the pupils’ own responsibility and they take it seriously. 


The Rawson Victory Corps 


The Rawson Victory Corps is a schoolwide organization made up of 
two representatives from each room. These representatives may be called 
upon at any time when we need the help of responsible people. These 
children wear arm bands which make them recognizable. During air-raid 
drills they are especially alert and active. They assume certain responsi- 
bilities for the general behavior of pupils both on the playground and in 
the building. They consider it an honor to be chosen by their teacher and 
their classmates to serve in this group. The following comments show what 
one boy thought of the value of the victory corps: 


I think the Rawson Victory Corps is a very nice club. I am proud to 
belong to it. I think that the idea of a boy standing near the door or in the 
hall has been very successful in keeping the children quiet, and of remind- 
ing them to take off their rubbers when they come into the school. I think 
as long as we have them, the building will look more respectable in many 
ways. The children cooperate very well. 
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Children can often accomplish more than the teachers and principal. 
Recently, for example, as the frost was coming out of the ground, the 
grassed spaces around the building were being destroyed by children 
running over them. The principal stated the problem to the Victory Corps 
asking if, after study, they could propose a remedy. They did, and it worked 
much better than had the principal’s efforts. 


A Special War Relief Project 


One classroom this year has taken the responsibility for collecting 
clothing for Russian war relief. The principal explained to the group the 
work that needed to be done. They accepted the job and in a businesslike 
way made their plans and efficiently carried them out. They made known 
to the other children the great need of the people of Russia for warm cloth- 
ing, they told of their plan for collection, they telephoned headquarters 
when questions came up which they could not answer. One day a child 
dressed in a Russian costume stood at the large box in the hall where the 
clothing was collected, thanking those who contributed. 


Supervision and Care of Young Children 


Nearly all adults at some time in their lives are responsible for the 
guidance of children, either their own or those of someone else. Many 
children care for other younger children. Yet in spite of this fact, a re- 
markably small percentage of these adults or older children have had any 
training in child care, important as it is. It has no place in the usual 
elementary- or high-school curriculum and even in schools of higher learn- 
ing is restricted quite largely to prospective teachers. Recognizing the value 
and all but universal need for skill in child guidance, we are experimenting 
with it a little in our school. 

Two girls from the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades spend some time each 
day with kindergarten children. They are given somewhat the same experi- 
ences as if they were students preparing to teach. They observe, participate 
in the pupils’ activities, and in some cases assume responsibility for group 
leadership for a short time, with the teacher mote or less in the background. 
We make sure that these older children are given not merely housekeeping 
jobs, but that they have the chance to direct play, tell stories, and even lead 
a discussion period. 

A bit at a time they are taught some basic psychology which, we hope, 
may help them to know how to interpret a difficult situation. Knowing 
the individual children involved, they must judge whether or not the 
children themselves can adjust a particular difficulty, whether the youngsters 
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need a suggestion, or whether the cause of the trouble needs to be re- 
moved. For example, when six children want to ride on the velocipede 
at the same time, how is the situation to be handled? Or, if in a group 
of ten children waiting for a turn on the slide, two near the end of the 
line are having an obvious difference, what is to be done? Standing by 
and listening to the argument may help them to decide. Perhaps the line is 
too long for young children whose span of waiting is comparatively short. 
In that case suggesting something else for those at the end to do, with 
the promise that they will be called when their turn comes, may adjust 
a situation which is too difficult for the children involved. Some days ago 
one of the girls working with the children said in an undertone to the 
teacher, “I know David is doing that for attention, so I’m not seeing him!” 
This shows a degree of understanding in an eleven-year-old girl which is 
quite gratifying. 


Should Other Schools Try Our Plan? 


Not long ago when I needed new drapes in my apartment, I looked and 
continued to look at yards upon yards of material. A particular piece, which 
in the shop seemed to be right, often proved to be quite discordant when 
placed in the room. It was only when I carried home a swatch and hung 
it in the place where it was to be used that I could really determine how 
well it harmonized with its surroundings. At other times I have found 
something for the apartment so attractive in color, design, or form as to 
be a focal point around which I was willing to harmonize the other objects 
adjacent to it. Just so the swatch of creative participation described in this 
article may or may not harmonize with the philosophy of another school 
or seem to be the logical focal point for some fundamental readjustments. 
Our experiences only show that responsibility for real school tasks may be 
a central point of democratic living with numerous opportunities for co- 
operative planning, original thinking, resourcefulness, and responsibility 
in the performance of duty. 

Perhaps no more fitting appraisal of such projects could be given than 
to close this report with a comment made by one of our teachers: ‘As 
children participate in the various activities of school management and 
share responsibility for school routines, schedules are interrupted and time 
is taken from the three R’s. Yet what more valuable training can we give 
children for living effectively in a democracy than to have them live demo- 
cratically now? Dare we say that the traditional and usual forms of class- 
room work are more important?”’ 
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A School’s Victory Gardens 
<7. &. Smith 


D URING the past 


year the victory gardens of the El Dorado School represented a center 
of interest so important that they became a motivating force in the com- 
munity as well as in the school itself. 

Our school is fortunate in having extensive grounds, portions of which 
are suitable for gardening. For several years primary teachers and their 
pupils, kindergarten to third grade, have cultivated small plots. Usually 
they have raised flowers, rather than vegetables, until the new emphasis 
on victory gardening began to be felt. By spring of 1942, however, vege- 
table raising was considered a patriotic duty for any school that had a 
garden. 

The children became quite interested in gardening—as they do in almost 
any undertaking when someone with enthusiasm leads them. They were 
quite willing to work—wanted to spade for a garden anytime, anywhere. 
They knew very little about gardening, however, and there was widespread 
misunderstanding of the results to be expected. 

Our first attempts at vegetable gardening were not highly successful 
because we let the children carry on without enough supervision. Take the 
matter of irrigation, which is necessary in this part of California. To the 
children just beginning to garden it seemed logical enough that if watering 
once a week is good for garden plots, thoroly soaking the ground several 
times a day would produce much better results! This and other erroneous 
ideas had to be corrected thru instruction and experience. 


A Winter Garden 


Fortunately, our first attempts at vegetable gardening were made during 
the spring season, in 1941 and 1942, when vegetable growing is relatively 
easy. These projects were valuable training for the more difficult winter 
garden planned and cultivated during the school year 1942-43. In our com- 
munity almost anyone can have a nice vegetable garden during the spring 
and summer months, but it takes a skillful gardener to produce a winter 
garden here. This year, however, there was a definite “need’’ for a winter 
garden at our school—need for green vegetables for our own cafeteria. 


—— 


Mr. Smith is principal of the El Dorado School, Sacramento, California. 
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So our winter garden was planned, planted, and faithfully cared for by 
a group of pupils who took this project as their special responsibility. For 
the most part the gardeners were boys who had not distinguished them- 
selves in other forms of school activity. Why? For one thing, gardening 
required long hours of regular work, time not easily given by pupils en- 
gaged in more spectacular activities. For another, successful gardening re- 
quired a special interest and some previous experience in gardening, which 
the usual school leaders did not possess. 





© Harold M. Lambert 


Speak to the earth 
And it shall teach thee. 
—The Bible (Job 12:8) 


Especially significant, from another point of view, is the fact that this 
gardening project was supervised by one of our custodians, an Italian- 
American, giving generously of his time outside of regular working hours. 

As a result of wise planning, faithful care, and expert supervision the 
garden flourished. In December, January, and later into the spring it pro- 
duced chard, lettuce, radishes, carrots, broccoli, beets, onions, and parsley. 

One day a representative of a local radio station visited the El Dorado 
School and inspected the garden. He was so favorably impressed with the 
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work of the boys on this project that the station management sent a “V”’ 
flag to the superintendent's office as a special merit award for them. The 
superintendent brought it to the school and presented this flag to the 
gardeners in an impressive assembly program. And the boys involved, 
most of whom had never before been the center of favorable attention at 
school, proudly received it and hoisted it on the flag pole to hang just 
below the Stars and Stripes. The newspapers carried the story and thus a 
group of new heroes were added to the list of those who sing, play in the 
orchestra, or participate in other distinguishing activities. 

How would we evaluate this project? Did the gardening provide experi- 
ences that were really creative, opportunities for personality development 
and self-expression in ways that were satisfying? Let him who doubts 
it explain the difference in results obtained by the ordinary gardener and 
one who has the so-called “green thumb.” For the most part, our gardeners 
were “green thumbers.’’ Moreover, the effect of the gardening project 
could be seen on the school adjustment of these boys. Pupils who had 
been “problem cases” now developed into good citizens. How well we 
remember when J. D., L. G., and a number of others began to come 
to the principal's office to discuss ‘‘our garden” and what we ought to do 
to protect “our school property.” They had been to the principal's office 
before—frequently. But it would be unfair to state the reasons! 

The influence of our school garden reached out into the community, 
giving the people another significant demonstration of the fact that children 
will do worthwhile things if only they have the opportunity. Many families 
that had shown no previous interest in gardening now started victory 
gardens of their own, frequently the chief gardener being a pupil from the 
El Dorado School. And finally, as the vegetables from our school garden 
found their way to the cafeteria tables, new eating habits were encouraged. 
For example, pupils who would not touch swiss chard at home ate it to the 
last bite from “‘our garden’”—and, learned to like it. 


Current Gardening Activities in the Primary Grades 


Early in January 1943 the kindergarten children began their annual 
gardening activities. Every youngster wanted to grow something that he 
could take home to mother. A bean or a nasturtium seemed hardly ap- 
propriate! So the teacher wisely suggested parsley. The seeds were planted 
in old coffee cans and the children have watched the miracle of seeds 
changing into living plants that always turn toward the sun, no matter 
how many times their positions are changed. For Mother’s Day, each child 
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will have a nice plant to present to his mother, one that can continue 
to grow either on the window ledge of an apartment or in a real garden. 

The first-grade pupils made somewhat more pretentious plans. They 
have laid out an outdoor plot for flowers and vegetables in the form of 
a circle, inside a square. The circular bed is for flowers, the outside corner 
beds, for vegetables. In the center bed will be planted Virginia stock, 
alyssum, verbena, aster, zinnia, ageratum, snapdragon, petunia, cosmos, 
nasturtium, and morning glory plants. At present these plants are growing 
in boxes on the long sun shelf in the first-grade room and the following 
packages of seeds are waiting to be planted in the outside beds: onions, 
radishes, turnips, beets, carrots, and corn. Already the children can call 
the names of nearly all the plants, and since the teacher wisely marked 
each box of plants with the seed envelope, they are becoming quite familiar 
with the pictures of the different flowers, too. The story charts now in use 
in the room and the children’s art work clearly reflect their interest in 
the planting and care of flowers and vegetables. 

The garden plot planned by the second-grade pupils is to be a small 
vegetable garden bordered with pansies and nasturtiums. They chose these 
flowers because they are varieties that ‘‘can be picked by everyone.” Their 
vegetables—tradishes, carrots, lettuce, and beets—are to furnish the refresh- 
ments for a room party sometime in the future. As in the case of the first- 
grade pupils, their work in reading, language, art, nature study, and so on, 
is correlated with their current interest in growing things. 


Leaf from a Principal’s Diary 


March 31—Gardening is in the air! The honor recently conferred on 
our “green thumbers”’ has given us a new respect for gardeners. The “V” 
flag, flying just under the Stars and Stripes, keeps us always “vegetable 
conscious” at our school. Everyone wishes to make gardens. Eight plots 
of ground have been allocated to responsible groups that wish to plant 
vegetables. They will work under the supervision of Dominic, our Italian- 
American custodian. Some boys are out spading the ground now. 

What results do we expect? We are not measuring it altogether in 
potatoes, beans, or carrots. Thru gardening the children are becoming 
aware of one of the city’s outstanding characteristics—for some type of 
gardening in Sacramento is practically universal. Thru it the home and 
school are brought closer together. It will give the children many oppor- 
tunities to practice democratic living—cooperation, appreciation, sacrifice, 
and service. It will enrich their school experience and help to make our 
school a center of living rather than merely a place of learning. 
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Creative Work in the All-Day 
Neighborhood School 


Na ncy p Spiegel 


‘Le extended day 


program herein described, generally referred to as “the all-day neighbor- 
hood school,”” was introduced on a demonstration basis in two Manhattan 
schools, Public School 194 and Public School 33. This program, jointly 
sponsored by the Board of Education and Public Education Association, 
has proved to be a rare educational opportunity for the underprivileged 
children of the neighborhoods concerned, especially as a means of further- 
ing creative work and expressional activities. This article briefly describes 
the organizational pattern of the program in Public School 194, indicates 
the point of view of the staff with reference to creative work, and tells 
something of the pupils’ creative activities in the three areas of art, lan- 
guage, and rhythmic expression. 


Special Administrative Arran gements 


The school is open from 8:40 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. The regular staff of 
thirty-five teachers is on duty from 8:40 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. In addition, 
the Board of Education employs extra clerical help and six special teachers, 
whose day extends from 10:40 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. The Public Education 
Association furnishes an advisory staff for the two programs, a director, 
assistant directors, and a psychiatric social worker. 

The six special teachers have no homeroom groups for which they are 
responsible. They are itinerate teachers, whose assignments and programs 
are kept highly flexible. Yet these teachers are assigned to work from 
11:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. during a specified period of time with certain 
definite class groups. Thus, the “group teachers,” so-called to distinguish 
them from the regular classroom teachers, have two specific functions. 
First, from 11:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. it is their function to assist the regular 
teachers by working with groups of children and providing them with 
additional creative and cultural experiences. Second, from 3:00 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m. they take charge of the extended day program. 

In the two-hour period which closes the day the children are organized 
into afternoon clubs, each with a register of about thirty members. For 


“_— 


Miss Spiegel is one of the special “group teachers” referred to in this article at Public 
School 194, Manhattan, New York City, New York. 
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the most part, their activities are a direct outgrowth of some activity carried 
out during the regular school day. The contact of the group teachers with 
regular classroom activities makes possible this close coordination of the 
pupils’ school and after-school experiences. 

The increased opportunities for creative work in such a program are 
obvious: the additional time; the additional staff, working cooperatively 
with the same pupils for several hours each day; the help of a specially 
trained case worker; and additional clerical assistance. More attention can 
be given to the individual child, a better learning environment maintained, 
and a closer rapprochement established between teacher and pupil. 


Some Basic Assumptions 


Since the approach to creative work and the nature of the results achieved 
vary rather widely from one situation to another according to the point of 
view of those who direct the work, perhaps a statement of our own basic 
premises should be given at this point. First of all, we believe that creative 
self-expression is an experience that affords personal satisfactions not other- 
wise obtainable—hence that creative expression is vital, not supplementary. 
Second, we proceed from the premise that all children can create, not 
merely a few gifted or exceptional children. Surely every human being 
is an active rather than a passive individual with the possibility, therefore, 
of creative self-expression. Third, we interpret the phrase “‘creative 
activity” quite broadly, holding that every form of expression is creative 
which is original for the individual concerned. Thus the range of creative 
opportunities is virtually limitless, a concept which stands in sharp contrast 
with that which regards creative work as incidental, which identifies it 
as synonymous with handicrafts and hobbies, which concerns itself with 
the production rather than the producer. Fourth, we meticulously avoid 
the application of adult standards in the evaluation of children’s creative 
endeavors and their results, believing that this is a common pitfall to 
the effective stimulation of creative effort. Fifth, we recognize that creative 
activity, thru the release from tensions and sense of accomplishment which 
it brings to the individual, is not only a wholesome experience for the 
normal child but also a means of therapy for the exceptional pupil. And 
finally, we hold that since creative self-expression is largely an individual 
experience, pupil guidance too must be highly individualized for maximum 
success in a creative program, including the best possible rapport between 
the teacher and learner. 

In keeping with these points of view and capitalizing on the staff 
resources which we have, groups of children in our school are taken 
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frorn their homerooms at various times during the day for special guidance 
with their creative efforts. Also, from 3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. they have 
an extra chance to pursue their respective interests. The first expressional 
activities which we encourage are those which give promise of the best 
immediate returns, that is, activities which will show some tangible result 
after a comparatively small expenditure of energy. A goal that is too 
distant or an activity in which technic is too strongly emphasized offers 
scant reward in personal satisfaction. A painting that is too formal, a 
poem that must follow set rules, a tune that must conform to a certain 
definite formula, a long part that must be memorized for a far-distant 
play, a dance pattern that is strictly imitative instead of spontaneous—all 
these are distant goals that tend to formalize art and to stifle the creative 
spirit. Most of them, too, run beyond the children’s experiences. That is 
why we begin with simple activities, with quick goals and immediate 
satisfactions, before attempting the more difficult forms of creative en- 
deavor. 


Creative Art Activities 


Paint is one of the first media our pupils use for artistic expression. At 
first thought, this may seem questionable for paint certainly is rather messy. 
In the beginning there tends to be a fear of spoiling something—a certain 
amount of insecurity; a fear of what may happen. This fear, however, 
quickly disappears. And paint and a child are a happy combination! 
Paint requires color, shape, action, imagination. Paint can express experfi- 
ences. It can be related immediately to the user’s personality. Results with 
it may be a bit stiff and stilted at first but with experience and a little 
guidance the work becomes freer and takes on an individual character. 
With paint the gifted child can express thrilling ideas and the normal 
child can at least recreate things from memory. Even the difficult child, 
without much artistic talent, finds satisfaction in painting, finds a means 
of release from personal difficulties in the quick completion of an ego- 
centric act. 

Linoleum printing is another medium of expression which has been 
used effectively in our program, especially with children in the upper 
elementary grades. Linoleum printing lends itself admirably to children’s 
designs and is one of the best media for teaching balance, space filling, and 
other more or less formal technics of art planning. Thru the use of linoleum 
the pupil acquires a wholesome respect for certain facilities and knowledge 
essential to the Creation of an artistic product, especially an appreciation 
for design and balance, the two cardinal principles governing the art of 
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primitive peoples. One of the projects of a group of sixth-grade pupils 
last year was the linoleum printing of programs for a school play. Instead 
of this being a tedious task, as a routine job of reproduction might have 
been, this group had the satisfaction of creating and developing attractive 
designs and the further pleasure of seeing them used on a harmonious 
finished product. We make no claim that their work was remarkable; we 
do not emphasize results. The value we stress is the opportunity which 
this project, and others, gave to groups of children to engage in creative 
work with a purpose. 


Creative Language Activities 


The writing of original stories may be either a bugaboo or a gateway 
to pleasure and release. When story writing is divorced from children’s 
experiences, or when pupils are required to write “compositions” from 
standardized rehashed titles, the effects are stifling. Small wonder it is 
that any authentic child expression is submerged when the incentive is 
limited to such themes as ‘“What I Saw in the Assembly,” “The Trip I 
Took,” or “The Visitor in Our School.’’ Creative writing may also be 
discouraged by overemphasis on the formal aspects of composition. “‘Is 
your margin straight? Is the heading right? Did you skip a line? Are the 
paragraphs indented properly? Did you misspell that word again!” For 
this reason we have tried to keep the mechanics of writing in a secondary 
role, to be learned when the children’s needs and desires point in that 
direction. Primarily we have been concerned with the child’s need for 
spontaneous verbal imagery and with opportunities in which he will find 
the joy of effective language usage. 

Oral expression is not only the child’s first medium of verbal expression 
but also the basic one. We think that attention to oral expression should 
not end with the third grade, that teachers should continue to stimulate 
it thru all the upper elementary grades. Even the older children are 
bothered by the mechanics of writing to the point that storytelling and 
other oral language activities should enter into their experience. With 
the youngest children every oral effusion is encouraged. Later, when there 
is more discrimination, attention is focused on accuracy and beauty of 
expression. Often the teacher writes what the child has said, so that he 
may read it back and evaluate it for himself. In telling stories or in 
trying to express his thoughts and feelings the child discovers the richness 
and poverty of words, the adequacy or paucity of his own vocabulary. 
Also, thru storytelling he becomes aware of a finished product and finds 
increased motivation to correct errors of spelling, writing, and reading. 
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Many forms of written expression enter into our creative activities, 
of course. One of the most productive last year was the school newspaper, 
for which a 5-B class of slow-learning pupils assumed full responsibility. 

Special mention should be made of choral speech, which we have found 
to be an excellent medium of language experience. Choral speech is a 
splendid group cohesive. It requires greater concentration and control than 
individual verbal expression. It makes the group word-conscious; gives 
them genuine respect for words powerfully spoken. In a choral speaking 
group the individual with limited verbal facility often finds his chance 
to contribute effectively to an artistic production that really is a creative 
kind of word wse. Often the children write their own choral speeches, 
in which case the experience is doubly creative. Finally, choral speaking 
is a wholesome influence on personality development, furthering such 
qualities as alertness, self-assurance, cooperation, and group loyalty. 


The Rhythmic Arts 


A brief statement about our work in the rhythmic arts must suffice. 
We build on the known fact that clapping to music, moving to music, and 
the rhythmic interpretation of stories bring a good deal of pleasure and 
give the child quick results. Therefore, since we believe that the first 
efforts in creative expression should be simple and tangible, we have 
confined our work rather exclusively to the dramatic and rhythmic inter- 
pretation of simple kinds of music appropriate, to be sure, to the interests 
and maturity of the pupils concerned. Especially, we have relied on music 
that lends itself to simple rhythmic participation, such as beating time, 
walking, creeping, marching, and so on. 


Concluding Statement 


No specific claims will be made as to whether or not the creative work 
done by our pupils is in any sense superior. Neither do we claim that our 
teaching procedures have provided the best possible motivation, or that our 
pupils have had the maximum of opportunity for creative experience which 
would have been possible in this situation. Instead, we merely recognize 
the potential enrichment value inherent in an extended day program and 
have indicated some of the basic premises and a few of the creative 
activities which represent our initial experimental program. Our start 
has been made to enrich the child’s learning processes thru more than 
doing—thru creating. Surely, this is a sound approach, as rich in its possi- 
bilities as the resourcefulness and creativeness which we of the staff can 
command in implementing it. 








Sixth Grade Helps Young Children with 
Midmorning Lunch 


May Thomas oad Peggy py Bro. an 


L \, CHILD will learn 


to read, write, and figure when he sees a real need for these processes,” 
say the sages of the more recent developments in education. This being 
true, the problem is to devise activities which will make the child acutely 
aware of his need for these skills. Extended experimentation has been 
carried on in this field and countless curriculum adjustments have been 
made, relying, for the most part, on “‘projects’”’ intended to stimulate interest 
and create a feeling of genuine need on the part of the children. However, 
the usual short-lived project has not been too satisfactory. All too fre- 
quently, for example, the interest aroused in number work thru the 
activities involved in a make-believe store or post office fades away as 
soon as work on the project ceases and regular arithmetic drill begins. A 
project, in order to be meaningful, must have something of permanence 
about it. There must be a compulsion for children to carry on their 
appropriate habit-forming activities every day, week in and week out. 
The activities must be real, not play. This article describes a cooperative 
venture of a first and sixth grade, which seems to measure up fairly well 
according to these standards. It is described, however, not as a “unit to be 
included in every curriculum’’ but merely as the record of one rather suc- 
cessful attempt so to arrange the learning environment that it became 
necessary for the children to acquire certain basic knowledge and skills. 
Before describing the actual activities of the two groups of children, 
the basic organization of the school in which they were carried out should 
be briefly indicated. In this school there is a conscious effort toward demo- 
cratic administration. Even the usual concepts of “‘supervisor’’ and “‘super- 
vising principal” have been replaced by the ‘‘counselor philosophy,” so 
that administrators and special teachers are on call to help teachers provide 
children with a well-balanced program. Since there is a general attitude 
of “working together to solve problems” about the entire faculty organ- 
ization, it was not unusual for a first-grade teacher to ask a sixth-grade 
group for help on her particular problem, namely, that of supplying mid- 
morning refreshments for the first-grade group. The activities reported 
in the remainder of this article were outgrowths of this request. 
—_— 


Miss Thomas and Miss Brogan are teachers in the public schools of Glencoe, Illinois. 
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The Midmorning Lunch Project 


Tentative plans were made for the sixth-grade pupils every day to 
serve a midmorning lunch to the children in the first grade. The first-grade 
teacher and the mothers of the children agreed that a variety of fruit 
juices would be the most desirable thing to serve at that time. The money 
for whatever foods or juices were served was to come from a monthly 
fee of fifty cents per child. This money was to be paid to the sixth-grade 
pupils, who would be responsible for the planning and for buying as well 
as for the serving. 

Most of the sixth-grade pupils were enthusiastic about the plan and 
interested in helping to do the shopping. Promptly they brought the 
required notes from home giving them permission to go into the village 
to shop. In order to share the responsibility and privilege of buying and 
serving, the sixth-grade class, thru discussion, developed the following 
plans: (1) The entire group will plan menus, calculate amounts to be 
purchased, and audit all accounts. (2) Two children will take care of the 
money. (A locked compartment in the files was provided for this pur- 
pose.) (3) Rotating committees of two pupils will serve for one week, 
assuming the responsibilities of buying, serving, washing glasses, and 
furnishing the sixth-grade group with an account of the money spent 
each day. 

Soon after the project was launched the first few serving committees 
gave their reports to the entire sixth-grade class. They reported that the 
children had decided preferences for certain juices, particularly, apple 
juice and orange juice. How should this affect menu plans? Aprons, tea 
towels, and soap were needed. Some committee members thought also that 
the first-grade children needed napkins and doilies. Some emphasized the 
fact that the first-grade teacher wanted all committee members to wash 
their hands before serving. The class discussed at some length just why 
it is mecessary for the servers to have very clean hands, and why it is 
important for all dishes used in serving to meet a more exacting standard 
than merely ‘looking clean.” On the basis of these reports and the group 
discussion the following additional plans were made: (1) Each day the 
serving committee will give each first-grade child a list of available juices 
from which he may make his choice. Shopping lists will be made up from 
this list. (2) The sixth-grade pupils will decorate paper napkins and 
doilies. (3) The sixth grade will be responsible for clearly written menus. 


The major pupil activities involved in carrying out these plans were as 
follows: 
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1. Daily shopping trips. 

2. Daily problem-solving, to determine (a) the number of fluid ounces 
required for the group; and (b) the numbers of four- and six-ounce serv- 
ings obtained from cans of different sizes. 

Decorating napkins and doilies. 

Keeping accurate accounts. 

. Counting money. 

. Daily serving, by a committee. 


Aw dy 


After a period of about two weeks another planning meeting was 
held by the entire sixth-grade group. The committees which had been 
serving reported that: (1) Small amounts of various kinds of juices were 
left over each time. Most of this spoiled. (2) The shopping and serving 
seemed to be taking too much time. Children were missing gym because 
of their jobs. (3) The juices seemed to be costing more than the amount 
paid by the children. (4) Some stores charged more than others for the 
same items. As a result of this meeting, the class set to work to study and 
find the solution for three problems: 

1. Why do the juices spoil ? 

2. Is it more expensive to buy juices in small amounts than in larger quan- 

tities ? 

3. Why do some stores charge more than others for the same items? 

Thru reading and discussion, the group learned that low temperature 
would stop or slow the action of the bacteria which were causing the 
juices to spoil. Consequently, they requested space in the cafeteria refrig- 
erator for any juices that were not immediately used. Before their study 
and discussion of the problem many of the children thought of a refriger- 
ator in terms of cooling rather than preserving. 

The second problem was attacked by a series of experimental shopping 
trips, followed by careful computations. By computing the cost per ounce 
of juice bought in varying amounts, the group learned that in nearly all 
instances buying in large amounts was more economical. As a result of 
this study, the first-grade pupils were allowed only two choices on any 
given day, instead of several as heretofore. This made it possible to buy 
the juices in larger amounts and at better rates. 

Experimental shopping trips also helped to solve the third problem. It 
was discovered that the same kind of juice, altho different in brand, was 
sometimes cheaper in the chain stores than in independent groceries. 
Purchase of the same sized cans at a cheaper rate did not always mean a 
saving, however, as some cans which looked alike in size contained dif- 
ferent amounts of juice. Also, the pupils soon learned that some of the 
more expensive brands required diluting while the cheaper brands already 
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had a high water content. By consulting a consumer’s guide, the children 
discovered that occasionally a cheaper brand was equal or superior to a 
more expensive one. The pupils decided that a wise shopper would not 
follow an “‘either-or’’ plan with respect to buying at chain stores and 
privately owned stores, but rather, would have enough information at 
hand to be able to make economical purchases sometimes at one, some- 
times at the other, depending upon what is wanted. 


Extension of the Lunch Project To Include First-Grade Banking 


After about three months of successful operation on this basis, the scope 
of this cooperative project was enlarged. Since the first-grade social studies 
area was mainly village life, the first-grade teacher saw possibilities for 
using this midmorning lunch situation as an opportunity for functional 
learning about banks and stores—two important phases of village living. 
The sixth graders, when called to a meeting, readily agreed to secure the 
help of the arts and crafts counselor and to build a bank and store in the 
the first-grade room. A small group of sixth graders went with the first 
grade to visit a bank. After discussing what they had learned from this 
trip, the sixth-grade pupils decided that they could perform only a few 
of the functions of a bank. They would accept money for safe keeping, 
honor checks, and keep accurate accounts. The first-grade children could 
deposit their fifty cents a month in the bank and pay for their lunch each 
day with a check. 


Changes in Plans because of Rationing 


Rationing greatly complicated the work of these sixth-grade helpers. 
Most of the juices they had been serving could not be purchased now 
without ration stamps. Therefore, it was necessary for the group to study 
the whole rationing setup—why it was done; for whom the benefits were 
intended; and so on. At first, they did not know whether or not they would 
be justified in asking for stamps for their juices. It was also necessary 
to study even more carefully the vitamin content of various kinds of 
juices. If they did make any special requests for juices, it would have 
to be done on the basis of. definite knowledge of what was good for the 
first-grade children. If substitutes were to be selected, these must be found 
on the basis of the same accurate knowledge. 

After careful discussion the children decided (1) that they could squeeze 
orange juice themselves, (2) that milk, raw carrots, and apples could 
each be served once a week, and (3) that a request for enough stamps 
to serve tomato juice to the group once a week would be made to the local 
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rationing board. The request was granted, and from then on only one 
food was served each day. 

Some may contend that it was unwise to allow the sixth-grade children 
to serve rationed juices at all—that the whole plan of rationing was meant 
for something much more serious and important than this cooperative 
project. We were of the opinion, however, that since the amount of juice 
involved was not significant, it was in keeping with the spirit of the 
entire project that these children meet the realities even of a national 
emergency in a natural and unprotected way. We believe that all too often 
teachers attempt to make the project “go well” by removing the very 
problems and possibilities for failure thru which learning should have 
come. In such cases the children’s learning tends to be unrealistic if not 
actually harmful, in that it subjects them to harsh disillusionment when 
finally they meet the problems of real living. 


Evaluation of the Project 


An important outgrowth of this cooperative enterprise in democratic 
living was a feeling of definite responsibility on the part of the sixth-grade 
pupils for furnishing something important to younger children. Altho 
the project continued over such a long period of time that the novelty 
wore off and spontaneous enthusiasm died, routine duties were carried 
out in spite of disagreeable weather, the necessity for sacrificing other 
desirable activities, or the pressure of conflicting duties. Thru this 
service came a much better understanding of the requirements of an ade- 
quate diet. Many children gained a clear enough understanding of the 
“germ theory of disease” to modify their own behavior. They also learned 
to be critical buyers. They began habitually to read the descriptions on 
canned goods to determine actual content. Also, there was abundant 
experience in the computation and solution of real arithmetic problems. 
No drill book would have offered so much practice in adding and sub- 
tracting as this project entailed and it is significant that the class showed 
an unusually high percent of accuracy in using these processes on their 
standard arithmetic tests. Almost limitless experience with liquid measure 
was involved. Concepts of ordinary fractional parts were clarified. 

From the mere description of the project some of the important first- 
grade learnings will have been noted. Even before the bank idea was 
introduced, it was necessary for the first-grade children to learn to read 
the different kinds of juices in order to mark their menus. After banking 
began they had to be able to read the different days of the week before 
they could write out their checks, and still they had to read the names of 
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the juices in order to know the amount for which the check was to be 
written. Daily practice in writing was provided not only thru the one 
check which each child wrote at the midmorning lunch period, but also 
thru the numerous checks which they wrote during their free time when 
there was always a group “‘playing bank and store.” Early in the year 
the checks were written on nine by eighteen paper and were simplified 
as shown in the accompanying diagram. Toward the end of the year they 
were nearly the size of real checks and the children had begun to include 
the exact date. 

The abstract concepts of addition and subtraction were given real 
meaning for all the first-grade children. Each child had a bank book 
in which his deposits and withdrawals were recorded—pictures of the 
number of pennies. Each day the number of pennies spent were crossed 
out and the children counted to see how many were left. When more 
money was put in the bank, it was added to the balance. Pennies were 
recorded in groups of five’s to introduce counting by five’s. A page from 
a bank book might look like that shown in the accompanying diagram. 
It should be emphasized that this kind of project allows all children to 
be part of a group activity and still work at their own rate of speed. All 
children did not stop using the large checks at the same time, nor did all 
children learn to write the days of the week without looking at a copy. 
However, all children did write checks. 
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Quite apart from the “‘academic learnings’ was the vitalizing effect of 
this project on the social studies concepts which are important for young 
children. This class did not have to rely upon a story or moving picture 
to know the interdependence necessary in village living. They actually 
lived thru a phase of this interdependence. The question ‘““What would 
happen if the mailman forgot to deliver the mail?” took on new meaning 
when it was compared with the day the sixth graders went on a picnic and 
forgot to make arrangements about having the lunch served. So, also, the 
idea of service took on new meaning when the children understood that 
every day certain ones of their sixth-grade friends had to miss gym and 
make up other morning work in order to serve their midmorning lunch. 
Drinking tomato ‘juice ‘because it is good for me” rather than “because 
I like it’’ provided more than lip service to the health charts and slogans. 
Knowing the difference between having a choice of several juices, as the 
children did at the beginning of the term, and accepting whatever is avail- 
able, as they did after rationing, made these children really know what 
people were talking about as they spoke of “giving up things for the 
duration to help the war effort.” This helped the children also to under- 
stand that there are forces in group living quite beyond the immediate 
control or wishes of individuals. 

Undoubtedly there are many ways in which this project could be im- 
proved. Undoubtedly many other projects could accomplish as much in a 
more efficient way. However, as was stated in the beginning, this enter- 
prise is not recommended as “‘a unit to be included in every curriculum.” 
We recognize that many teachers are finding ways to solve the problems 
stated at the beginning of this article. Only because we do recognize and 
covet acquaintance with their solutions do we venture to share our own. 
Only thru such exchanges of ideas and experiences, whatever their limita- 
tions, can we hope to educate children in a manner consistent with our 
fundamental belief in democracy. Only thus can educational practice give 
real significance to the familiar saying, ‘Action speaks louder than words.” 
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Housekeeping Activities in the Kindergarten 


Beatrice Jyler 
pa housekeeping 


unit in the kindergarten of the Riddick School, created largely from dis- 
carded materials, was introduced chiefly to simplify the transition of five- 
year-olds from home to school by giving them an opportunity to relive 
actual life experiences. The primary purpose of the playhouse is for prac- 
tical use by the children. Covered boxes of wood or corrugated paper have 
been used to make most of the furniture. Altho the playhouse and its 
furnishings have not been made entirely by the children, they have con- 
tributed many of the ideas and done much of the work represented in it. 
The educational significance of the project has been recognized and 
acknowledged by the curriculum division of the St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation. 

To enter this “‘efficiency apartment,’ one must ring an imitation chime 
door bell—done by striking a xylophone. Three steps, made of large 
kindergarten wood blocks, form the entrance. Shall we go in? 


The Living Room 


The living room has a cardboard brick mantel and electric logs. The 
chairs are made from boxes covered with bright colored cretonne. A 
similarly covered love seat, made from an orange crate, is large enough 
to accommodate two children. On either side of the mantel are three- 
cornered whatnots, boxes cut in half, containing vases made of clay and 
painted by the children. These hold artificial flowers which are also the 
children’s own creation. End tables, made from boxes covered with paper 
and painted red, hold lamps made from fruit juice cans painted white, with 
milk bottles for bulbs and bright colored shades. Footstools, or ottomans, 
to accommodate more guests have been made from discarded waste baskets, 
covered with oil cloth and decorated with bright paper. A floor lamp has 
also been devised, using a flag staff, a white shade, and pull chains made 
from the kindergartners’ colored wooden beads. On the mantel and end 
tables are lace doilies made of paper and decorated in crayon. On either 
end of the mantel stands a red candle in a candlestick holder which the 
children made of clay and painted white. Cutout crayoned flowers fill a 
vase at the center of the mantel. 


—_— 
Miss Tyler is a teacher in the Riddick School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Public Schools, St. Louis, ™ 


We have wrought for glory and 

For beauty and for pleasure, 

And have builded little houses... 
—Victor Starbuck 
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Two pictures created by the children hang on the wall. These have 
white frames and are covered with cellophane for make-believe glass. A 
gtass rug covers the floor, giving a homelike appearance. 


_ The Bedroom 


The bedroom, which is adjacent to the living room, contains a bed, 
dresser, highboy, vanity dresser, and chair, all made from boxes, covered 
with paper and painted apple green with yellow borders. The floral 
decorations on the furniture were drawn and crayoned, cut out, and 
arranged by the children. A baby’s bassinet, of proportionate size and 
covered with white dotted swiss over pink, was made and presented to the 
children by a parent. Venetian blinds made of folded paper to imitate 
slats hang on the wall near the bed. A sheet of cellophane represents the 
window pane. The ruffled bedspread, dresser scarfs, skirt for the vanity, 
and cover for the vanity stool were made by a parent of yellow flowered 
dimity. The draped curtains are white, ruffled with the same material. 
Crayoned circular tiebacks made by children hold them in place. The bed- 
room wallpaper, made by the children, provides a very effective and 
interesting background. It consists of three panels decorated with small 
houses, trees, fences, and flowers. The bright rag throw rugs were made 
and contributed by older children in the school. On either end of the 
vanity are boudoir lamps made from bogus paper, covered with silver 
paper and cellophane and having yellow shades of inverted paper cups. 
A perfume tray holds small bottles with pretty stoppers brought from 
home by different children. The dresser holds a vanity set and two lamp- 
shaped powder puff containers representing lamps. 


Kitchen and Dinette 


Next to the bedroom is the combined kitchen and dinette in which 
more boxes were used to make the kitchen cabinet, icebox, stove, and sink. 
In this room the boxes are covered with white oilcloth, to give them a 
shiny porcelain effect, and are trimmed with strips of black oilcloth and 
make-believe handles and knobs. Covers for the chair backs are made of 
white oilcloth and are decorated with leaves and flowers cut from red and 
black oilcloth. On the floor is a white linoleum rug with red and black 
figures. The wallpaper, which is somewhat modernistic in design, consists 
of mural paper, blocked off in six-inch squares with red crayon, on which 
cutouts of fruit in various colors are pasted. The icebox contains a tray 
of cellophane ice cubes, a carton of drained egg shells, a box of butter 
(four sticks made of yellow paper and covered with original butter 
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wrapping), a bowl of fruit (modeled of clay and painted by the children), 
and a number of realistic pictures of food cut from magazines and mounted 
on cardboard to stand upright. Paper tea towels made by the children hang 
on the towel rack; also, pot holders, a wall pocket, and a telephone pad. 
Napkin rings of silver paper with cutout initials hold decorated napkins 
for table use. The kitchen cabinet has on its shelf a cellophane cookie jar. 
The cookies, in animal and geometric designs, were made of clay, cut out 
with cookie cutters, painted, and decorated by the children. The kitchen 
curtains, made of shelf paper, have tie backs made from milk bottle tops. 


The Laundry 


The laundry room has a washing machine made from a bushel basket 
mounted on a stool. It is covered with white oilcloth and trimmed with 
black oilcloth. Other items of equipment include a wash tub, washboard, 
ironing board, and electric iron, broom, dustpan, mop, and carpet sweeper. 
Dresses and other articles of clothing cut from paper and colored with 
crayon hang from the clothesline. Plain red-checked paper, a continuation 
of the kitchen paper, adorns the wall. On the floor is a linoleum rug, 
checkered in black and white squares. 


Creative Play 


Not only in building this housekeeping unit and in keeping it attractively 
furnished and decorated, but also in the children’s play activities, this 
project is a challenge to active imaginations. The play telephone, installed 
in the kitchen, is constantly in use either for imaginative conversations 
with friends or for ordering groceries. Likewise, the other pieces of working 
equipment, especially in the laundry and kitchen, are put to daily use. 
The children learn what foods to take from the icebox to serve at the 
different meals. They learn much about the proper quantities and units 
of measure for different kinds of groceries. They learn to set a table prop- 
erly and how to match plates, glasses, and mats or knives, forks, and 
spoons. Grace is said before meals and pleasant conversation and good 
table manners are emphasized. The entire project is really an adventure 
in creative living geared to the experience level of five-year-old children. 
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Kindergarten Children Build a Miniature 
Military Parade 


Robert P. “Watts 


\ Viren five-year-old 


Robert T. Moore suggested to his teachers that the kindergarten have a 
victory parade, no one suspected that this idea would evolve into a vital 
unit of creative work for the entire kindergarten, cause an avalanche of 
metal for the scrap drive, or stimulate heroic sacrifices on the part of many 
pupils to purchase war savings stamps and bonds. But that is just what 
happened. 

The children had already seen the annual parade of the Veiled Prophet 
and had reproduced it in the kindergarten. Some of them had gone to the 
parade in honor of Lt. Commander O’Hare when he returned, a national 
hero. The bulletin boards were covered with pictures and newspaper 
articles about current world events. The children had seen and discussed 
the pictures of soldiers, sailors, and WACs in newspapers and magazines, 
some of them pictures of people of their own race and color. They had 
been thrilled by the actual and potential exploits of these champions of 
democracy as reported in current newspaper stories. They had expressed 
the natural desire to help and many had begun to save their pennies for 
stamps and war bonds. So when the first bond was purchased, it is at 
least understandable that they should want to celebrate with a victory 
parade thru the building. This they were allowed to do, and their slogans 
and flags, rolling drums, and jauntily worn paper caps of red, white, and 
blue electrified the entire school. 

Robert Moore, however, who has a sense of the dramatically realistic, 
whose father, a member of the Coast Guard, has been in action in the 
waters near Iceland, was not satisfied. ‘‘Let’s make Coast Guard boats and 
other things and put them in a big parade just for the kindergarten,’’ he 
urged. Some little girl insisted that “a big boat’’ should be built. In 
high-pitched voices tense with excitement, their ideas surged in so rapidly 
that the teachers had trouble in writing them all down—machine guns! 
jeeps! hospitals! tents! airplanes! nurses! soldiers! sailors! Red Cross work- 


ers! Someone piped up, “Let’s have our own camp and name it Camp 
Divoll.”” Thus the idea was born. 


= 


Mr. Watts is principal of the Divoll School for Negro children, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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But how could a mere kindergarten task force of only 127 execute such a 
project? Here indeed was the time for wise and patient teacher leadership, for 
each child wished to do everything. Then there was the problem of 
materials. This question was placed before the children who observed that 
it would be quite all right to use the paper, sticks, cardboard, blocks, clay, 
and crayons with which they had been working. What might be included? 
What must be excluded? Who should work on what? Of what should this 
jeep or airplane be constructed? All these and many other important 
considerations were decided by the children, with the teachers hovering 
in the background merely to point the way to the solution of such prob- 
lems as those having to do with maximum and minimum dimensions, 
coloring, and shape. Each child was on his own to explore his individual 
potentialities. Some children were interested in making one figure, and did 
that job well; others tried too much and did nothing; still others success- 
fully completed several tasks. Where there was duplication, the children’s 
votes decided which of several wagons, ambulances, or machine guns 
should go into the finished exhibit. 

When the project was completed, the children had used brown wrapping 
paper, unprinted newspaper, crayons, kindergarten blocks, modeling clay, 
colored folding and cutting paper, kindergarten 4- and 5-inch sticks, 
large and small bogus paper, large boards, and 1-inch sticks 19 inches long. 
When the parade was assembled the lineup included: 4 machine guns; 4 
army trucks—one each for medical supplies, clothing, food, and ammuni- 
tion; 1 truck, containing 2 airplanes; 1 ship, the Booker T. Washington 
with Capt. Malzooc on the bridge; 4 Red Cross social workers; 4 WACs; 
4 army nurses; 1 army doctor; 2 Red Cross recreational workers; 6 sailors; 
and 1 lifeboat. 

The figures of people were cut out and pasted on sticks 19 inches high. 
These were set in bases made of clay which were mounted on round card- 
board discs. The army wagon tops were made of craft paper (24 by 10 
inches) and the wagon bodies and wheels from large bogus paper. The 
jeeps were from cardboard boxes, large bogus paper, kindergarten blocks, 
wide boards, and unprinted newspaper. The boats were from large bogus 
paper and unprinted newspaper, folded into proper boat shape and resting 
on kindergarten blocks which formed the bases for them. Thruout the 
parade, crayons were used for effective coloring and red, white, and blue 
school cutting paper for artistic decorations. 

The forty-nine 19-inch figures and floats in this exhibit, or parade, 
symbolized to the children those persons and things which for them 
implement the American way of life. Each cutout of a person was one 
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whom they or some relative knew persunally, or about whom they had 
heard frequently. Dorie Miller and Edward French were heroes of naval 
battles in the South Seas. Dr. Blache was their personal physician. Nurse 
Tyler had served them in the Phillips Hospital. Red Cross officials Jarrett 
and Martin had been their social workers. Lt. Ina McFadden had been 
their newspaper reporter. 

When their work was finished these young citizens wished to share their 
enthusiasm with others. Consequently, they invited the rest of the school, 
pupils from other schools, people in the community, and school officials 
from the central office to come and see their parade. Generally speaking, 
their guests were thrilled at the pageantry of ideas which had unfolded 
from the minds and hands of these five-year-olds. When the visitors 
entered the room they were met by a demure but charming little receptionist 
who asked them in a small voice to please autograph the visitors book, 
made by the children for this project. Thenceforth they were in the hands 
of small guides who unhesitatingly used the technical terms necessary 
to explain the parade and Camp Divoll. For several weeks teachers from 
other schools, college students, parents, and friends came to the school in 
an unending stream to see the monument to patriotic effort which had 
been planned and erected by these tots. 

When the scrap metal drive was launched, the kindergartners, with 
patriotism already at fever heat, acted as the spearhead of that project. 
They began by soliciting and having brought in seven large kitchen ranges. 
The effect on the rest of the school was dynamic. Iron, steel, brass, and 
aluminum piled up on the Divoll scrap heap until, two days before the 
drive was begun officially, 30,000 pounds lay in the yard in a pile that 
soared above the second-story school windows. Hundreds of lines of pub- 
licity and numerous pictures appeared in the daily papers. 

The first war bond sold in the school was bought by the same Robert 
Moore who started all this activity. The children of the school, who come 
from families of which 97.5 percent live submarginally, have brought to 
the school thousands of pennies for war savings stamps and bonds. One 
seventh-grade boy who earned $1.50 a day after school invested $1.25 
of it each day in war stamps. 

The activities of these kindergarten children represent something more 
than a kindergarten unit. This was a project in functional guidance, a 
good example of that initiative which seizes upon the resources at hand, 
and by proceeding from the known to the related unknown, eventually 
reaches out into the community and brings it into the doors of the school. 











Handwork Stimulated by a War Emergency 


dh [ d. a M ‘ VU ha mp 
Fy us creative 


handwork has always been done at our school, the call which came to us 
when war broke out stimulated our activity and greatly increased the tempo 
of our program. Indeed the results of this emergency call will affect creative 
art in the schools of Hawaii for years to come. 

At a special faculty meeting the principal of Waimea School explained 
the request which had come from the American Red Cross for gifts for 
two groups of people: (a) Christmas gifts for the wounded members of 
our armed forces who would be confined to army hospitals during the holi- 
day season and for servicemen stationed at remote outposts; and (b) 
stuffed toys or any kind of gifts that would amuse the children who were 
to be evacuated to the mainland for the duration. The American Red Cross 
would furnish some of the paper, paint, and other incidentals needed for 
the construction of the articles, but it was apparent to all that many of the 
materials ordinarily used for such purposes simply would not be available 
because of restricted shipping facilities to the Islands from the mainland. 
Our resourcefulness and the ingenuity of the pupils would have to offset 
the lack of readily available materials. The Red Cross provided a list of 
suggested articles. Would the school help them out? 

The need was so obvious and the appeal was presented with such 
sincerity and kindliness that the teachers, of course, wanted to do whatever 
they could. They agreed to take the list of suggestions provided by the 
Red Cross and to see what could be done in their respective classrooms. 

When the teachers went back to their classes, they told the pupils about 
the work the Red Cross was doing with the armed forces on the Islands 
and about the families who were being evacuated to the mainland due 
to the war. After the children’s interest was thus aroused, each group 
discussed informally the kinds of gifts which they might make for this 
worthy cause. Many suggestions which came from the pupils were added 
to those supplied by the Red Cross and to the teachers’ own ideas. Both 
the teachers and the pupils agreed to think further about the project over 
the week end and to try out some of their ideas. 

In order to experiment with a few articles before meeting their classes 
again, some of the teachers provided themselves with cellophane, tapa 


oo 


Mrs, Wramp is a teacher in the Waimea School, Waimea, Isiand of Kauai, Hawaii. 
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paper, gummed stars, paint, tinsel, mending cement, penny calendars, and 
other materials from the five and ten cent store. Empty cardboard boxes, 
cigar boxes, and other kinds of boxes and cartons were obtained. Closets 
and rag bags were searched for scraps of cloth, empty spools, old but 
attractive Christmas cards, fancy bits of ribbon and string, and colored 
pictures from old magazines. Some teachers worked all week end making 
sample articles. This was done merely ‘“‘to set the stage” or “get on the 
right foot,” for there would be only about three weeks in which to finish 
this activity. 
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Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 
Let me be a strong hand in the dark 


To another in time of need. 


—Hugh Black 


On Monday morning the articles made by the teachers and any that were 
brought in by pupils were put on display at school where the children 
could see and touch and examine them. Many were so attractive and useful 
that they immediately interested the children, who naturally love to work 
with paper, paste, and paint. Many eager children begged to start work on 
something that day which, of course, was exactly what the teachers had 
hoped they would do. Thus was launched a period of experimentation 
and creative activity which continued unabated for about three weeks. Each 
day, and many times a day, some new idea would be the incentive for more 
attractive and better results. Frequent reference was made to such sources 
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of help as “Art Adventures with Discarded Materials’* and to the more 
or less current numbers of household magazines and teachers journals. 

The surprisingly large number of gifts prepared by the pupils and the 
attractiveness of the articles made must be attributed largely to the attitude 
of the children, to their sustained interest in the project, and to their 
originality in finding and using appropriate discarded materials. Not only 
in the time given to the work during the day but for about an hour after 
school each day, the children were as busy as beavers, designing, modeling, 
painting, cutting, pasting, and sewing. The following list of sample articles 
merely suggests the kinds of gifts which were produced—there were many 
others: 


W astebaskets—Some were made from empty ice cream cartons, covered 
with tapa designed paper for Hawaiian effect and shellacked to make 
them more durable. 


Calendars—These were made from construction paper and penny calen- 
dars, and were brightened with ribbon bows and colorful pictures from 
old Christmas cards or other sources. 


Hawatian holly arrangements—Small cans from any source were painted 
red and filled with sand. In them were arranged small sprays of holly 
and a cellophane bow was added to give them a festive appearance. 


Knick-knack containers—These were made from such containers as type- 
writer ribbon cans, painted in bright colors and decorated with small de- 
calcomanias of appropriate subjects, 


Flower pictures—Fluted paper plates served as the mounting and frame 
for these attractive pictures. Clear cellophane served as the “‘glass’’ to 
protect them. Blue poultry rings, attached with Scotch tape, were added 
for convenience in hanging them. 


Christmas-tree ornaments—Colored cellophane was cut into circles 3 
inches in diameter. Using a darning needle and string, nine circles were 
tightly fastened at the center. The edges were then slit and they were 
crumpled into a ball. Paper imitations of candy canes, gilded stars, paper 
chains, and other types of ornaments were also produced. 


Paper Christmas trees—Empty spools, painted red, were cemented into 
the lids of small cardboard boxes. The space between the spools and the 
rims of the lids was filled with cotton. Green construction paper was cut 
into the shape of a cone, with either plain or scalloped bottom. These small 
“trees” were decorated with such things as tinsel, gummed stars, cellophane 
bows, colored paper toys, and artificial snow. They were mounted on 
small round sticks, painted green, and inserted into the red spool holders. 


Christmas wreaths—These were strictly Hawaiian, made from maca- 
dammia nut tree leaves painted either silver or gold. Then pinned in place 
on the wreaths were “‘Job’s tears” beads, painted red to represent holly. 
The whole was finished with a red ti leaf or red cellophane bow. 


1 Perry, Evadna Kraus. Art Adventures with Discarded Materials. Eighth edition. Los Angeles: Wetzel 
Publishing Co., 1940. 172 p. 
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As the children worked on such articles they were allowed complete 
freedom in creating, and in introducing variations from any suggested pat- 
tern or sample. They were encouraged to experiment and use their own 
ideas rather than to follow specific directions. At no time did the teachers 
try to force upon them their own ideas and plans, as this would have 
defeated one of the large values which we saw in this project, namely, 
its stimulus to creative endeavor. As a result, therefore, the children and 
the teachers greatly influenced one another with their work in an enter- 
prise that was genuinely cooperative and the level of art appreciation was 
definitely lifted for the whole school. 

Other outcomes of the project were perhaps nearly as significant as its 
effect on creative art. For example, the children found it a satisfying social 
experience to work together in this way, experimenting, investigating, 
sometimes imitating one another. They saw new possibilities and values 
in materials which we often discard as useless. They felt themselves to be 
a definite part of the great service program of the American Red Cross 
in what it was doing for the armed forces and our evacuees. Perhaps, 
even more important, it helped to keep the children busy and happy 
during a period of emergency, occupying their hands and minds with 
useful creative arts and helping thus to crowd out some of the ugly 
effects of the war which at best were too apparent. 

Factors not already mentioned which contributed to the success of the 
project were: (1) the interest taken and the encouragement given by 
the principal, and (2) the wholehearted cooperation given by the com- 
munity. From time to time the principal and assistant principal visited 
the pupils at their work, giving a word of praise here and offering a 
suggestion or lending a helping hand there. Their expressions of apprecia- 
tion and words of encouragement had a tonic effect on both pupils and 
teachers and spurred them on to their own best efforts. In the community 
the merchants, parents, and other friends of the school cooperated in 
every possible way, especially by donating great quantities of the materials 
which were needed in making the various articles. 

Altho this project was prompted by an emergency situation in a combat 
zone, it is one which surely could be carried out with somewhat less urgent 
and direct motivation. There is always need for such tokens of friendship 
and good cheer as our pupils made on this occasion and, in making them, 
the same opportunities for creative self-expression with simple materials 
or discarded odds and ends. Where such activities are carried out we feel 
sure that the pupils’ lives will be enriched and that they will find in 
such a project a new incentive to creative self-expression. 











Story Writing by Young Children 


Souise immer 
; erroneous idea 


that creative writing is a special gift, reserved only for the favored few, 
should somehow be corrected. We must begin to recognize that original 
ideas come quite naturally and frequently to all normal children and that 
the ability to capture and express these ideas grows in proportion to the 
stimulation and training the child receives. Hence, we need to seek out 
and to cultivate the creative impulses of all the children, to encourage their 
active imaginations, to help them find the joy of putting their ideas into 
words. Particularly, in a period such as this, when the war has interfered 
with many regular school activities and has brought tensions and anxieties 
to many children, creative writing should receive maximum encourage- 
ment. It helps to vitalize the work of the classroom and is an unfailing 
source of relaxation and pure delight to the children. 


The roots of the big trees look like giant spiders crawling on the ground. 
The branches of the trees look like fairy bridges overhead. 


These delightful metaphors were inspired by a walk in the woods on 
a lovely fall day. A stubby pencil and small notebook in the hands of the 
teacher caught these choice fancies as the children chattered and skipped 
along. There was nothing remotely mysterious in these utterances—just 
the free, uninhibited, joyousness of exuberant childhood. It is such fancies 
that we need to encourage and call forth. We shall find them if we know 
how to seek them out. 

The remainder of this article tells of some of the creative writing done 
during a school year by one group of first- and second-grade children whose 
original ideas and active imaginations were encouraged. 


The Class Writes a Continued Story 


Jimmy brought a small garden snake to school. We watched and fed 
him for several days. However, since we had no adequate place to keep a 
snake permanently, we finally took him to the school lawn and turned him 
loose. We all watched with reluctance as Spotty wiggled away. One child 
wondered if Spotty ever would get back to his real home. This provoked 
much discussion and finally led to the writing of ““The Runaway Snake.” 


Miss Zimmer is a teacher in the Carlisle School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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This was a group enterprise. We worked together; our ideas were 
pooled; we criticized and discussed as we worked. Often words, phrases, 
and sentences were revised many times before each member was com- 
pletely satisfied. At times, “if the spirit moved us,” we wrote an entire 
chapter in a few minutes. At other times the discussion hinged entirely 
upon the plot and the experiences that were to be included. We had no 
set periods for this work. It was, however, a usual occurrence to have 


some child explain early in the day that he had thought up a new adventure 
for Spotty. 


As proof that children have a highly developed sense of timing, sus- 


pense, and humor in working out simple story plots, “The Runaway 
Snake” is offered. 


THE RUNAWAY SNAKE 
Chapter I 


Once upon a time there was a mother snake and her baby. Mother 
Snake told her baby, Spotty, never to go farther than the lake. But 
Spotty wanted to see the world. He slimed and he crawled and he slimed 
and he crawled until he was farther than the lake. 

Soon he saw some boys. They were out catching snakes. This frightened 
Spotty, so he slimed and he crawled and he slimed and he crawled until 
he hid under some leaves. 

But the boys saw him and started after him. Spotty coiled himself up and 
struck at them. He missed them because he was still such a little snake. 
The boys ran away. 

Spotty said to himself, “I’m.so mad. I'll get even. I'll chase those 
boys.”” But just then he saw a man going fishing. He forgot the boys and 
stayed to watch the man. 


Chapter II 

“My,” said Spotty, “that might be fun. I think I'll try it, too.” He 
saw a piece of string that had a pin on it. He fastened an acorn on it for a 
bobber, a rock for a weight, and a grasshopper for bait. 

“I'll tie it on the end of my tail and hang my tail over the water,”’ he said. 
And he did. 

First he felt a nibble and then he felt a great big jerk. Splash! Spotty 
went right into the water. 


Chapter III 

“I didn’t know I could swim,” said Spotty, as he swam around and 
around. “This is so much fun.” 

He swam and he swam all day long. When he got tired he lay down on 
a rock to get a good sun tan. 

He watched some boys diving from a high diving board. “I wonder if 
I could do that,” thought Spotty. 

So he slimed and he crawled and he slimed and he crawled until he 
came to the diving board. He jumped from the board and belly-flopped 
into the water. “Ouch,” cried Spotty, “my tummy hurts, I don’t think 
I'll do that again.” 
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Chapter IV 


Spotty slimed and he crawled and he slimed and he crawled until he saw 
a monkey swinging cheerfully by his tail and jumping from tree to tree. 

Spotty said to himself, “That's a good idea. I'll just try that.” 

He wound himself around a branch and tried to swing, but boom, down 
he plopped into a sticky thorn bush. 


“Oo-ouch-eek-help!”’ yelled Spotty. “Help me out. I don’t like this. I’m 
in an awful jam.” 


“Spotty, Spotty, where are you? Tell me, now, are you hurt ?” said Mother 
Snake’s voice. 


She had been hunting for her baby. Spotty jumped down and went to 


mother. My! He was happy to see her again! Spotty was glad to go home 
and tell mother about his adventures. 


Each child illustrated a mimeographed copy of this story, made it into 
a booklet, took it home to share with his family, and placed it in his 
own library. 


Other Story Situations 


The music supervisor told the children about a grasshopper getting 
on the hood of her car and riding with her to school. This amusing incident 
led the group to write about ““The Grasshopper Who Was Afraid To Hop.” 
The sight of little girls jumping a rope or of boys high jumping made 
Jackie, the grasshopper, positively ill! But when he heard the music 
during the children’s rhythm period, Jackie couldn’t keep his feet still. 
Soon he was hopping all over the place and, before he knew it, he was 
an “expert” at jumping. 

Later in the year the group became interested in spiders. “Mr. Webby’s 
Experiences” developed from this interest. How Mr. Webby made life 
miserable for a good housewife by hiding inside a ‘‘dimsy, dark closet,” 
spinning a veil on a hat, spinning nylon hose in her shoes, and spinning 
a silky hairnet for her hair, made up the plot. Mr. Webby’s experiences 
ended happily when he got caught up in some soiled clothes and was 
shoved down the clothes chute. Down in the cellar he found many spider 
friends. 

During the entire year this group of children shared experiences with a 
first and second grade in a neighboring school. At Easter time they pre- 
sented for these neighbors a play entitled, “The Long-Tailed Easter Bunny, 
or The Easter Bunny Who Couldn’t Tell the Truth.’’ Consciously or not, 
the plot was borrowed from the famous story of Pinocchio. Each time 
Ruffy Tuffy, the son of the regular Easter Bunny, failed to deliver the 
Easter eggs his tail grew longer. 
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The children in the neighboring school, then, invited the group to 
visit their room and see the baby chicks that were just hatching. We spent 
a profitable and interesting afternoon watching the mother hen and her 
babies. We were fortunate enough to time our arrival just as one chick 
was pecking thru the shell. The children were especially intrigued with 
the most venturesome of the chicks. ‘‘Peep-Peep the Runaway Singer” 
developed from this visit. It was written in serial form and the chapters 
were sent daily to the neighboring school. 

Eight months had elapsed since “The Runaway Snake’ was written. 
To show the children’s growth in vocabulary and in the use of expressive 
words and phrases this story is also presented. 


PEEP-PEEP THE RUNAWAY SINGER 
Chapter I 


Peep-Peep was the first chick to hatch from Mrs. Clara Cluck-Cluck’s 
eggs. He was very strong for a baby chick. He was a very good singer too. 
As soon as he was born his voice was loud and clear. As soon as he was 
dry he started to explore. 

He explored Mrs. Cluck-Cluck’s nest. He explored the children’s desks. 
He explored the wastepaper basket. He explored the teacher’s desk. 

When the bell rang, slickety spam off he ran to his mother. But this didn’t 
stop his exploring. He stuck his head out from under her wing and he saw 
a big, fat worm. 

‘“‘M-m-m-m, what a feast,” said Peep-Peep. He scrambled from Mrs. 
Cluck-Cluck’s wing, took a big jerk at the big fat worm. Flip, flap, flop, 
zoom—what a ruffly noise! The window shade whirred round and round. 
Peep-Peep had jerked the cord on the window shade. 

This frightened Peep-Peep. Slickety spam off he ran toward mother. But 
he was so scared that he lost his direction and before he knew it he was 
out in the big echoey hall. 


Chapter II 


“Peep, peep,” said frightened little Peep-Peep. Far down the hall he 
heard an answering peep. Peep-Peep thought his mother, brothers, and 
sisters were answering him. He ran to investigate. Nothing was there—just 
the echoey hall. 

“Peep, peep,” he said again. Then down the other end of the hall he heard 
an answering “peep, peep.” 

Slickety spam off he ran to find where the voice came from. Nothing 
was there—just the echoey hall. 

“Peep, peep,” he said again and again. Each time far down from the 
other end of the hall he heard a soft, faraway answer. Each time he ran 
slickety spam to look for his family. Each time he found nothing there but 
the echoey hall. 

“Where are they? This is mysterious,” said Peep-Peep to himself. But 
before he could investigate any more he heard a tremendous noise. It 
sounded like a million giants marching. It sounded like thousands of horses 
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galloping. Closer and closer the terrifying noise echoed thruout the echoey 
hall. Louder and louder it grew until Peep-Peep was too frightened to 
think. 

“I wish I were back home,” said Peep-Peep. He looked for a good place 
to hide. “I'll go in the nearest door,” he said to himself. And he did. This 
door led into the huge vacant auditorium. Peep-Peep hid in the folds of the 
curtains that were on the stage. 

Soon all the children in the whole school marched into the auditorium 
for an assembly. 

Chapter III 


There was a table on the stage. A big boy with a knocker rapped on the 
table. Bang! Bang! Bang! “This meeting will come to order,” he said. 
“The boys’ Glee Club will sing for us.” 

Peep-Peep watched the boys get on the stage. The piano started to play. 
Peep-Peep enjoyed this. The boys sang the Pinafore Song. Peep-Peep sang 
with them, for he had a very good voice. Every time they stopped for 
breath a cheery little “peep, peep’’ came from behind the curtains. 

The director said, ““Who is making that funny noise?’ Not a boy an- 
swered. “Boys, let’s get to the bottom of this. No more foolishness,” she 
said. 

The boys started another song. At the end of each phrase they again 
heard, “peep, iy a 

“That sounds like a chicken,” someone said. Miss Case got quite em- 
barrassed. Her face turned very red. “I'll bet that’s our runaway chick,” 
she thought. She sent Connie to investigate. There behind the curtain was 
Peep-Peep. How the children laughed! 


Chapter IV 


When the children laughed Peep-Peep became frightened. He ran zig- 
gedy zag out of the auditorium. His tiny wings flip-flapped as he went. 
Zigzag, down the echoey hall he went. Connie could not catch him. Once 
she had him in her hand and carried him down the steps. But at the bottom 
Peep-Peep squeezed out and darted into another room. 

Before he could catch his breath Peep-Peep’s feet flew out from under 
him and he went scooting on the floor. Peep-Peep tried to get up. When 
he got one leg up, the other slid down. 

“This is terrible. How will I get out?” said Peep-Peep. Peep-Peep was 
in the slippery gymnasium. 

All of a sudden he heard a tremendous noise again. “I’d better hide,” 
said Peep-Peep. “I'll hide behind this piece of apparatus.” And he did. 

Miss Case’s children marched into the gym, walked on the circle, and 
started to play “The Farmer in the Dell.” 

Now Peep-Peep just couldn’t resist singing when others did. He started 
to sing with the children. All the children heard. They darted toward the 
spot where Peep-Peep was hiding. Soon they found his hiding place and 
carefully took him back to his mother. 

Later that day the children sang some of their sweetest songs. At the end 
of each phrase Peep-Peep added a sleepy little “peep, peep.” 

Before Peep-Peep went to sleep he snuggled up to Mrs. Clara Cluck- 
Cluck and said to himself, “I don’t think I'll explore any more. It’s so cozy 
here and these children sing so sweetly.” 
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Original Cartoons 


“Whenever I know we are having guests for the evening I buy each of 
the boys a new comic book. You never hear another word from them.” This 
remark was made to me by a young mother of two small boys. It is true 
that even primary children will pore over comic books for hours to the 
exclusion of other interests. Like most teachers, the writer has an innate 
antipathy for them—perhaps fearing their competition! Honesty, how- 
ever, makes me recognize that anything with a universal appeal for chil- 
dren must have some merit, so, with this thought in mind, we started 
making comic strips in our room. The incidents used were things that 
might happen either at home or at school. Our first attempt showed a 
lady walking into a living room with a milk bottle and an alarm clock. 
The next scene showed her putting the clock outdoors. The third picture 
showed her going upstairs with the milk bottle. The last scene showed 
her soundly sleeping with the milk bottle by her bed and the alarm clock 
ringing outdoors. Other ‘‘scrambled”’ situations, too, made up our cartoon 
plots, such as a man throwing his keys away and sticking his cigarette in 
in the keyhole. 

One morning a child remarked that in real comics people had names. 
Another added that you could always tell comic strips apart because the 
people in them always looked the same. These remarks formed the nucleus 
for the Homer Hollowhead family, so named because all our comic 
characters had done such “dumb” things. Hazel Hollowhead was the 
wife and Yankee was her black Scotty. 

A hilarious time was had when Homer and Hazel were first portrayed. 
They were drawn on the board. One child started the picture. Others 
participated by either actually drawing or suggesting additions to the 
portrait. Many changes in Homer’s and Hazel’s appearance were made 
before we were satisfied. Homer turned out to be a very obese individual 
with a prominent nose and three distinctive tufts of hair on top of his 
head, reminiscent of Dagwood. Hazel grew into a tall angular woman 
with a button nose and receding chin. 

One boy’s father who has a distinct flair for cartooning and who enjoyed 
our attempts hugely, periodically sent us additions to our accumulation 
of cartoons. He introduced the twins, Horten and Hortense. The children 
gleefully adopted them into the Hollowhead family group. Some typical 
situations in which the Hollowheads became involved were: 


1. Hazel bakes a cake. The twins bring Hazel pop corn instead of nuts for 
the cake. It explodes in the oven. 
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9. 


10. 
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. Homer gives Hazel the mail. She absentmindedly puts it into the re- 


frigerator and sets the butter she has in her hand on the desk. 


. Homer is planting in his garden, Hazel asks what he is doing. He 


replies, ‘Putting twelve seeds to each hole so that the radishes will 
grow in bunches.” 


4. Hazel turns the house upside down looking for her glasses. She has 


them on her head. 
Homer takes a bath but forgets to take his shoes off. 


. Homer has an A card for gasoline. He runs out of gas. He uses the 


twins’ scooter to get to work. 
Yankee hides his bones in the Hollowheads’ victory garden. 


. Yankee chews up the new shoes which Hazel had just bought with 


stamp No. 17. 

Homer comes home from work tired. He throws his shirt on the bed 
and throws himself down the clothes chute. 

Yankee gets twisted up in a sheet. The twins think it is a ghost and 
upset the Hollowhead household. 


Many of the cartoons originated at home and were shared with the 
other children the next day. The adventures of the Hollowheads were 
going strong when school closed in June. This family probably will have 
many new adventures during the summer, which the children will enjoy 
with one another when school again opens in the fall. 


The Defense “Rests” 


If justification is needed for the time we have spent this year on the 
type of work related, the following situation is described as evidence 
which can scarcely be refuted. On it, let the defense rest! The day was 
terrifically hot, the kind of afternoon when one wonders whether either 
the children or the teacher will be able to survive until afternoon dismissal. 
As the teacher glanced up from a reading group, a child who had quietly 
gone to the blackboard was writing this story: 


ME 


A fairy queen is dancing in the breeze so cool. She lays her head on a 
mossy bed while the breeze cools her face. I wish that fairy queen were me! 
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This Is as Far as We Go. Sorry... 


Vis dear reader, we 


must turn aside here. If we have given you a helpful “‘lift,” the greater 
pleasure has been ours. Good luck and Godspeed as you press forward. 

But press forward you must! Your effort and ours will have been largely 
wasted, if now you close this yearbook and loiter by the wayside or turn 
back to well-worn trails. Surely, you will not do that, but rather move out 
boldly into the area of creative leadership. 

If you will permit us to offer a brief parting injunction, remember these 
things—to do them: 


* Put the child first, in all your plans. 
* Think of process, not product, as the goal of creative endeavor. 


* Look for the opportunities for creative self-expression that are found 
in every phase of school activity—not alone in music, art, poetry, 
and dancing. 


* Provide the atmosphere of freedom and wholesome democratic liv- 
ing which, alone, are conducive to creative work. 


* Think creatively, lead creatively, if you would inspire creative work 
by teachers and pupils. 


We suggest that you and your colleagues use this yearbook as a reference 
source, returning to it from time to time when some article can enrich 
your then current activities. Also, the list of references on page 230 have 
been selected for your guidance. Thanks for coming with us, this far. And, 
again, may all success be yours as you strive to build a more creative school. 


THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
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Records and Information 


‘hae section of the 


yearbook is devoted largely to the membership roll of the national De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. The “List of Members’ is 
arranged alphabetically by states. Symbols are used to identify the life 
members and those who serve as local, district, and state representatives 
of the Department. With increasing propriety this list has become, thru 
the years, the ‘““Who’s Who” in the elementary-school principalship. 

The growth of the Department during 1943-44 has been gratifying 
indeed. In spite of abnormal losses from the profession to the armed forces 
and to war industries, membership has reached an all-time high of 6948, 
an increase of almost 1000 over the corresponding figure a year ago. 
During the year, 8 states have increased their membership by 50 percent 
or more: Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Nevada, Oregon, Texas, and 
Tennessee. Forty-one states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska have 
accepted and met their suggested membership quotas. The 12 states having 
the largest number of members in the Department as of June 1944 are 
in the order named: California, New York, Texas, Michigan, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Indiana, West Virginia, and 
Missouri. The largest numerical increase made by any state during the 
year was that of Texas, whose increase of 113 members lifted the total to 
340 and gave her third rank among the states. 

Life memberships have grown to 312. Of these, 35 have been added 
during 1943-44 as compared with 30 during 1942-43 and 19 in each of 
the two preceding years. 

Following the membership lists for the national Department, we give 
as complete directory information as could be obtained with reference to 
state, sectional, and local associations of elementary-school principals. In- 
cluded in this volume are 41 state, 126 sectional, and 122 local associa- 
tions. The Department hopes that all organizations of elementary-school 
principals will supply the corresponding information regularly for in- 
clusion in future yearbooks. 

The Department looks forward to the opportunity of serving every 
leader in elementary education and for more than twenty years has pressed 
steadily toward that goal. As we grow in numerical and financial strength, 
the Department broadens and improves the quality of its work. Let the 
Department help you to grow in service while you, at the same time, help 
its services to grow. 

Eva G. PINKSTON, Executive Secretary 
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OTHER YEARBOOKS 


Elementary Schools: the Frontline of Democracy. 22nd Year- 
book, 1943. 352 p. 


This volume contains the outline for a dynamic program of citizen- 
ship education, The fundamental tenets of democracy and their im- 
plications for elementary education are discussed by recognized au- 
thorities. Programs of citizenship education are described which 
have met the acid test of actual use. 


In-Service Growth of School Personnel. 21st Yearbook, 1942. 
352 p. 


This yearbook points out the leadership responsibility of the prin- 
cipal in stimulating teacher growth, but the essential emphasis is on 
cooperative self-improvement of the entire professional staff—ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, as well as teachers. 


Language Arts in the Elementary School. 20th Yearbook, 1941. 
448 p. 


No teacher or principal can fail to be greatly stimulated by this 
volume, in which current trends in language activities are ably pre- 
sented by outstanding teachers and language arts specialists. 


Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child. 19th Yearbook, 
1940. 508 p. 


Methods and materials are described for use with pupils of vary- 
ing abilities, interests, and needs. The yearbook is focused on the 
problem of giving children educational opportunities that are equiva- 
lent rather than identical. 


Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary-School Child. 
18th Yearbook, 1939, 512 p. 


The curriculum as conceived in this yearbook includes all the ex- 
periences which children have under the guidance of the school. The 
articles are practical rather than theoretical, describing concretely 
the experiences of more than fifty teachers, principals, and curricu- 
lum experts in enriching and vitalizing the elementary-school pro- 
gram. 





The price of each of these yearbooks is $2, with discounts for 
more than one copy of the same book as follows: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 copies or more, 3313 percent. 
Obtain these and other helpful publications from the 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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List of Members, 1943-44 


HIS list of the cur- 


rent membership of The Department of Elementary School Principals is 
correct to June 1, 1944, Identifying symbols are used as follows: 


+ Life members of the Department 

** State representatives of the Department 
* City, county, and district representatives of the Department 
§ Members during the year who are now deceased 


ALABAMA 


Allen, Edith, 203 Choccolocco, Oxford. 
Anderson, Vera, Kennedy School, Birmingham 
Ansley, Foster, 2408 N. 12th Ave., Birming- 
ham 3 

Attebery, J. S., Crichton 
Belser, Birdie A., 103 
gomery 


N. Lewis St., Mont- 


Blount, Mattie T., Prichard School, Prichard 

Booker, R. L., Raphael Semmes _ Elementary 
School, 1200 Springhill Ave., Mobile 

Boyd, Mrs. T. S., Principal, Dora 

Brown, Eura, 725 Forrest Ave., Gadsden 

Bryant, Mrs. Fred B., 2025 Leighton Ave., An- 
niston 

Burleson, F. E., Principal, Hartselle 

Carlisle, Mrs. Cecil A., 1616 Wellington Rd., 
Homewood 

Carter, Mrs. Letitia E., Box 273, Tuskegee In- 
stitute 

Cauck, J. H., Pres., Marion Co. Teachers Assn., 
Winfield 

Cobb, ‘<< I., George Washington Carver 
School, Bessemer 

Cox, George D., North Birmingham School, 
2620 N. 35th Ave., Birmingham 

Davis, Mrs. Mary M., Minor School, 2425 Ave. 
S., Fairview, Birmingham 8 

Dooley, Cora, Bridges Hotel, Gadsden 

Dowe, Marguerite, La Fayette School, Mont- 
gomery 

Faught, Raymond E., Box 46, Jasper 

rhe. - ja. Elizabeth C., 7 N. Bayou St., Mo- 
ile 1 

Follis, Hattie, 3013 Ave. F, Ensley, Birmingham 

Goar, Marie, 330 W. Tenth Ave., Birmingham 

Goldthwaite, Therese, 5 Agnew St., Mont- 
gomery 

Grace, H. T., Supt. of Schools; Enterprise 

Graham, William A., Brandon School, Florence 

Green, Mary Ward, 712 11th St., Tuscaloosa 

Hall, William R., 513 Valley Rd., Roebuck 
Springs. Birmingham 6 

Manes, Margaret, 716 Sixth Ave. W., Birming- 
am 

Hayes, Joe F., Marbury School, Marbury 

Head, A. L., Garden City 

Hill, R. Voyt, Martin School, 1325 12th St. N., 
Birmingham 4 

Hopper, Jessie, 109 S. Grove St., Huntsville 

Huntley, Mrs. Minnow M., N. Monterey St., 


Mobile 17 
“a, Mrs. N. B., 167 Williams St., Mo- 
ile 18 


Johnson, Robert C., Lincoln School, 901 Ninth 
ve. N., Birmingham 4 

**Tohnston, Robert C., 2030 Magnolia Ave. S, 
Birmingham 

Jones, Lenore, 1606 Monterey Pl., Mobile 


McFaden, Mrs. Elizabeth, Highland Avenue 
School, Montgomery ‘ 

McKay, Mrs. D. A., Glen Addie School, An- 
niston . ; 

Mason, P. M., High School Principal, Baldwin 
Co., Bay Minette 

Meigs, Mrs. Mary S., Woodstock Elementary 
School, Anniston 

Mixon, O. R., Route 1, Box 263, Bessemer 

Moore, A. C., Supt. of Schools, Atmore ; 

Morris, Mrs. Elizabeth Irby, 2362 Spring Hill 
Ave., Mobile 

Murphree, Mrs. Myra B., 
School, Prattville : 

Norton, H. B., Robinson School, 8400 First 
ve. S., Birmingham 

Obenchain, Dr. I. R., Henley School, 1700 
Sixth Ave. N., Birmingham 

Palmer, Mrs. Hattie B., 450 Hogan St., Prichard 

Pogue, James V., Gibson School, 956 N. 50th 
St., Birmingham 

Pope, Mrs. J. F., Central School, Talladega 

Price, N. H., 300 Sixth St. S. , Birmingham 

Reagan, William A., 1736 26th St., Fairview, 
Birmingham 

Reynolds, Mrs. Nellie Dunn, Northpo 

Roberts, Iola, Avondale Mills School, Pell City 

Rogers, Bettie, Union Springs Elementary School, 
nion Springs 

*Sanders, O., 2745 Pike Ave., Ensley, Birm- 
ingham 

Sapp, Ella F., 1511 Fourth Ave., Bessemer 

+Sheffield, Mrs. Frances L., 10 N. Ann St., 
Mobile 

Showalter, Dr. B. R., Prof. of Educ., Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

a W. T., 1724 31st Ave. N., Birming- 
am 

Steiner, Margaret, West End School, Mont- 


Prattville Elementary 


gomery 

Stroud, Mrs. Ella M., 3904 36th Ave. N., Birm- 
ingham 7 

Stutts, Clara, Route 1, Florence 

Turnham, Mrs. Esther C., 13 N. 80th St., 
Birmingham 

Vaughan, Joseph T., 5521 First Ave. S., Birm- 
ingham 6 

Vines, Mrs. Ruth M., 351 S. Jackson St., 
Montgomery 

Wagner, J. L., Elementary School, East Gadsden 

Whatley, Maude L., Central School, Tuscaloosa 

*Williams, J. D.. 5708 Sixth Ave. S., Birm- 
ingham 

ba J. T., West Gadsden School, Alabama 
city 

be —~ Josephine, 1203 Leighton Ave., Annis- 


Woodall, Mrs. J. B., 308 S. Greene St., Hunts- 
ville 
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Acuff, Guy, Cashion Elementary School, Cashion 
Adams, L Horace Mann School, Bisbee 


Adams, Robert G., Emerson School, Seventh St. 
and Palm Lane. Phoenix 

Apfel, John, Litchfield Park Elementary School, 
Litchfield Park . 

Ashe, Robert W., Supt. of Schools, Peoria 

Bannon, Eveline, 2060 N. Campbell, Tucson 

Barry, John H., Supt. of Schools, Maricopa Co., 


Phoenix 

Benedict, Franklin J., 
Benson 

Booth, Jonathan L., 425 E. First, Tucson 

*Bradford, H. Frank, Grant School, 314 W. 
Lewis Ave., Phoenix 

Breeze, Retha E., Camp I, W.R.A., 

Caldwell, Mrs. Alice K., 
Phoenix 

Case, Maurice, Box 1476, Miami 

Clark, J. J., Roosevelt School, 655 E. Southern 
Ave., Proenix 

Coor, L. F., Box 62, Avondale 

Court, Grace, 2005 W. Washington St., 

Dick. W. W., Supt., 
dale 

Dovery, Marie, Route 4, Box 819, Tucson 

Elivian, Jeannette, Box 1653, Prescott 

Erickson, Irene, 40 E. 14th, Tucson 

+Field, Mrs. M. Elizabeth, Quartzsite 

Ford, Mrs. Inez C., 419% E. 18th St., Tucson 

Fulmer, Alice, 31 Geronima Lodge, Tucson 

Gilbert, Roy W., Madison School, $12 N. 
Third St., Phoenix 

Griffith, W. A., Balsz School, Route 10, Box 400, 
hoenix 

Gump, Elbert A., Carrillo School, 1721 E. Tenth 
St., Tucson 

Gustafson, Alburn M., University Heights Ele- 
mentary School, 315 E. Mabel, Tucson (On 
leave—now at Personnel Classification Section, 
Hq. Co. F.M.F., San Diego Area, Camp El- 
liott, San Diego 44, Calif.) 

Harkins, C. L., Box 100, Miami (In Service) 

Hatch, Merrill, Arlington School, Arlington 

Hinton, a B., Pendergast School, Tolleson 

Hiser, Noble, 3019 E. Drachman, Tucson 

Hollinger, Charles S., 3411 S. Ninth, ques 

Hudlow, Ulah, saiventy Heights School, Tucson 

Hull, Thomas R., 2840 E. Ninth, Tucson 

* Johnston, Lillian 8 & 275, San Luis 


Benson Grammar School, 


Poston 
1014 E. Roosevelt St., 


Phoenix 
Scottsdale Schools, Scotts- 


sonia. Louis F ne Palo Verde Elementary School, 
Palo Verde 

Keen, Julia C., 2716 E. Third St., Tucson 

Kessler, R. V., Miles School, Tucson Ter., 
Tucson 


King, J. W., P. O. Box 2256, Phoenix 
Kinsey, Lura. Box 54, Flagstaff 
Loper, John D., Box 928, Phoenix 
McKemy, H. M., 33 E. Eighth St., 
Martin, Mrs. Mary McCollom, 
Salome 
Maxwell, Morgan, 920 N. Tenth Ave., 
Medcalf, Iva Ree, Lincoln at First St., Phoenix 
Medigovich, Helen S., Lincoln School, Bisbee 
*Mercer, Arthur L., Liberty School, Liberty 
Meyers, George L., Keams Canyon Boarding 
School, Keams Canyon 
Moore, Helen, McKinley School, Phoenix 
Olea, Mrs. Wilma B., Box 92, Wenden 
“Orme W. E., Chino Valley School, Chino 
alle 
Petenen. Mrs. G. A., Oracle School, Oracle 
*Poling, Sylvia N., Box 651, Bisbee 
Porter, M. D., Supt. of Schools, Holbrook 
**Riggs, Edwon L., Dysart School, School Dist. 


89, Peoria 
Robison, Roy H., 847 N. Campbell, Tucson 
Rogers, Verne T., 1010 11th St., Douglas 
Schrey, H. E., 163 W. D Ave., Glendale 
Sine, M. E., Unit Two School, Glendale 

R., Yuma School, Ave. C and 


Sirrine, W. 
Yuma 
P. O. Box 777, Glendale 


Tempe 
Salome School, 


Tucson 


Eighth St., 
Smith, Harold W 
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Soule, Howard M., Osborn School, Phoenix 

*Staples, Arden, Longview School, Phoenix 

Stewart, G. T., 628 N. Fifth, Tucson 

Stinchfield, Bess, 340 E. Moreland, Phoenix 

Stone, J. W., Supt., Gila Bend Public Schools, 
Gila Bend 


Sullivan, W. R., Route 11, Box 740, Phoenix 


Sundquist, Ada M., Whittier School, 16th and 
Palm Lane, Phoenix 
Tacquard, Mrs. Anna, 2548 E. Seventh St., 


Tucson 

Tate, Martin C., 
Safford 

Thomas, John 

*Van Buskirk, ae 

*Waggoner, C. I., 

Weitzel, Thomas R., 
staff (In Service) ; 
oolum, Howard, Ira D. Payne Training School, 
Tempe 


Safford Elementary School, 


. O. Box 270, Flagstaff 
807 E. Speedway, Tucson 
Kyrene School, Tempe 
212 S. Beaver St., Flag- 


ARKANSAS 
Allen, Thomas H., Jr., Peabody School, Ft. 


mith 

Allison, Mrs. Laurene J., 214 Spruce St., Little 
Rock 

Bird, C. L., Principal, Wilson : 

Byrd, Portia, Retta Brown School, El Dorado 

Calhoun, Carry, Crossett 

Conte, Mrs. Lelia M., 290 Woodlawn Ave., 
Hot Springs , 

Cordell, Thyra, Rogers School, Ft. Smith 

Davidson, Irma, 813 N. Palm St., Little Rock 

Davis, Mrs. D. M., Academy Lane, Magnolia 

De Loach, Mrs. W. F., 211 W. Chestnut, 
Marianna 

Frazier, Katharine, Sam Taylor School, 1415 W. 
13th Ave., Pine Bluff 

Futrall, Alma, Co. Supvr. of Schools, Marianna 

Hall, W. F., State Elem. School Supvr., State 
Dept. of Educ., Little Rock 

Haraway, Fannie, Jefferson School, Helena 

Hays, William F., 2001 W. 17th St., Little Rock 

**Iserig, Mrs. Hazel H., Pfeifer School, Sixth 
and Reichardt Sts., Little Rock 

Johnson, B. T., Holman High School, Stuttgart 

_—~ > Willie A., 405 Insurance Bldg., Little 
oc 


Leslie, Mrs. R. Elbert, Principal, De Queen 
Lipe, Mrs. L. L., Grade School, Eudora 
McCracken, Mrs. R. ., _ Blevins 

Martin, Miss Clyde, 718 N. 13th St., Ft. Smith 
Matlock, M. Justus, 511 Ridgeway, Little Rock 
Means, Hendree Winston, Peabody School, Little 


oc 
Petree, Vesta T., 1603 W. 21st St., Little Rock 


Potter, W. D., Sylvan Hills, North Little Rock 
Reiman, Emma, Pulaski Heights Grammar 
School, Lee Ave. and Pine St., Little Rock 


Thompson, B. S., Elementary Principal, Denson 


Ziegler, Merrill H., Relocation Branch, Mc- 
Gehee 

CALIFORNIA 
Abbott, Pansy Jewett, Co. Supt. of Schools, 


Court House, Redwood City ; 
Acke, Anne E. J., Reseda School, 7265 Amigo 
St., Reseda 
Adams, Mrs. Ida James, 10506 Hillhaven, Tu- 


adant Lelah Margery, Dorris Place School, 
2225 Dorris Pl., Los Angeles 36 

Addicott, Dr. Irwin Oliver, 2348 Mariposa St., 
Fresno 

Alexander, Roxie E., Dir. of Elem. Educ., 640 
Carolina St., Vallejo 

Alkire, E. Russell, Ocean View School, 741 
Tamaica Court. San Diego 8 

Allen, Eugene Clyde, Wadsworth School, 1028 
E. 40th Pl., Los Angeles 11 

Allison, Loretta, San Juan Rd., Box 22, Watson- 
ville 

Allred, Ralph, Dailey 
Thorne, Fresno 


School, Shields and 
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Anderson, Adda, Willard School, Tenth St. and 
Freeman Ave., ng Beach 

Angelo. Ruth V., 925 Gayley Ave., West Los 
Angeles 

Annear, Mrs. Margaret L., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
P. O. Box 1038, Modesto 

Appleby, Felix J., Blythe 

Armstrong. Alice Hill, 321 24th St., Hermosa 


Beach 

Ashbaugh, Ruth R., Gravois School, 5400 
Gravois Ave., Los Angeles 32 

Ashley, Mrs. Margaret, Route 3, Box 340, Lodi 

Avery, Mae Morrissey, Central Avenue School, 
1008 E. Santa Barbara, Los Angeles 

Axtell, Clarence L., 1400 Stratford Ave., South 
Pasadena 

Bacon. Devere B., 2965 Govan Way. Sacramento 

popent. Mrs. Eleanor B., 735 Elliott Pl., Glen- 
dale 2 

Bailie, Mrs. Lorraine M., 
wealth Ave., Los Angeles 

Baker, Al E., 6149 Hill Rd., Oakland 

+Baker, Ethel I., 1517 40th St., Sacramento 

Ball, Ernest, Lincoln School, 2933 Iowa, Fresno 

Ballard, Lowell C., 4533 Highland Ave., San 
Diego 5 

Baltzer, Mrs. Clarinda, 6 Batchelor Ter., Peta- 
luma 

Bandy, Mrs. Marguerite L., 
Fresno 

Banta, Mrs. Edythe R., 1860 Trestle Glen Rd., 
Oakland 

Bardenstein, Matilda A., Ninth Street School, 
3746 S. Flower, Los Angeles 21 

Bardorf, Lucille, Edison School, 3239 Kempton, 
Oakland 

Barnes, Mrs. Agnes Caldwell, 2766 E. Glen- 
oaks Blvd., Glendale 

Bartlett, Beulah D., Box 723, Shafter 

Beteman, L. W., Jr., 3575 Amdrews St., San 


Diego 1 
Baxter, Dr. Bernice, Admin. Asst. Elem. Schools, 
1025 Second Ave., Oakland 6 
+Beach, Allen W., Route 1, Box 49, Visalia 
Beach, Mrs. Rachel Ann, 2818 Leeward Ave., 
Los Angeles 
Beal. Mrs. Vio Ross, 2535 Cedar, Long Beach 
Beasley, Mary, 1807 Spurgeon St., Santa Ana 
Beaty, J. J., 826 Cleveland Ave., Oakland 6 
Beckman, Anita T., 493 Alvarado St., San Fran- 
cisco 14 
Beeson, Frances M., Fremont School, Salinas 
Behymer, Frances, 118th Street School, 144 E. 
118th St., Los Angeles 
536 Adelyn Dr., San 


Belk, Mrs. Nancy Lee, 
Gabriel 

Bell, Gertrude, Cook Street School, Santa Maria 

Bemis, Eaton Lakewood Village Elementary 
School, Long Beach 8 

Benefiel, Robert C., Bryson School, 4470 Duncan 
Way, South Gate 

Benner, W. A., 9860 Sunnyside St., Oakland 

Benning, A. Irene, 141 Nieto Ave., Long Beach 3 

Benning, Ruth Houston, Palms School, 3520 
Motor Ave., Palms Station 

+Berry, Bertha Irene, 3923 Vista Court, La Cres- 
centa 

Bert, Reese E., 1202 13th St., Modesto 

Bess, Mrs. Helen, 365 San Antonio Ave., San 
Diego 6 

Birch, J. E., Dist. Supt. of Schools, R. F. D. 
106, Willows 

Bishop, Ethelyn, 4231 Fourth Ave., Los Angeles 

Bishop, Eugenio K., 326 N. Comstock Ave., 
Whittier 

Bishop, Frank E., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 815 W. 
Sixth St., Corona 

Blanton, Ruth, 127 E. Ann St., Los Angeles 12 

Blend, Frances, 820 S. Sierra Bonita Ave., Los 
Angeles 46 

Blome, H. P., 124 S. Holliston Ave., Pasadena 

Blomquist, C. Leonard, Principal, Lone Pine 

Blumner, Annette F., Gofman Avenue School, 
10408 Gorman Ave., Watts 


2624 N. Common- 


803 Palm Ave., 
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+Board, Mrs. Lorraine M., 1555 Bel Aire Dr., 
Glendale 


Boehncke, Frieda C., 1320 N. Wilton Pl., Holly- 


woo 

Boettcher, Nita T., Elementary School, 1263 Man- 
chester Blvd.. Los Angeles 

Bonsall, Mrs. Marcia V., 2742 Wynglen Lane, 
Los Angeles 23 

Borneman, Mrs. Katherine H., 8069 Castro 
Valley Blvd., Hayward ; x 

+Bovee, Earl E., 115 E. Tenth, National City 

+Bowen, Wayne F., 403 S. Tamarind, Compton 

Bowman, Robert C., 3240 Peralta St., Oakland 

Boyer, Mrs. Edith M., 2428 Altura St., Mont- 


rose 
317 S. Granada Ave., El 


Bover, Maurine C., 

Monte 
Braeg. Mary Elizabeth, 1529 Gail Ave., Artesia 
Bragg, Mrs. M. Fanny, 1143 S. Parton St., Santa 


a 

Breen, Ellen R., 1215 Willow St., San Diego 16 

Brinn, Mrs. Vera L., 1476 E. California Ave., 
Glendale 

Britto, Ethel, 425 Eastern Ave., Taft 

Brockett, Lillian H., 2408 Second Ave., San 
Diego 1 

+Brown, Guy E., 482 Madera, San Jose 11 


Brubaker, larence E., Isbell School, Santa 
aula 

Brubaker, David E., 11562 Richland Ave., Los 
Angeles 34 

Buckalew, Harry L., 1019 N. Van Ness Ave., 
Fresno 

Bullard, Lyrel D., Maxwell Elementary School, 
Maxwell 


Burckhalter, Lucille, 1112 W. F St., Wilmington 

Burkhard, George J., 1321 Bay View PIl., Ber- 
keley 

Burns, Jane B., Route 2, Box 317, Petaluma 

Burton, Mrs. Katherine D., Cheremoya School, 
6017 Franklin Ave., Los Angeles 28 

Bushnell, Rose Janette, 545 Wheeling Way, Los 
Angeles , 

Butzine, Fred C., 3045 Felton St., San Diego 4 

Cain, Ruth, 751 Glenwood Rd., Glendale 

Calder, Jessie F., 6056 Majestic Ave.. Oakland 

Cannon, Mrs. Neva M., 500 Harold St., Ft. 


Bra 
Carmichael, Bessie M., 227 Lee Ave., San Fran- 


cisco 

Carmichael, J. A., 624 Sierra St., El Segundo 

Carpenter, Charles F., 1645 Farris St., Fresno 

Come. Hazel I., 139 S. Union Ave., Los An- 
geles 

Cone, Thomas J., 330 Sunkist Ave., Baldwin 
ar 

Carver, Mary H., 3755 Seventh Ave., San Diego 3 

Chandler, Mrs. Myrtle B., 161 S. Grammercy, 
Los Angeles 4 

Chappeli, Bert G., 1615 22nd St., Sacramento 

Chase, Ethel E., 1470 E. Wilson St., Glendale 

Chatterley, Lois M., 818 Santa Barbara Pl., San 


Diego 9 
661% N. Berendo St., 


Christensen, Serena P., 
Los Angeles 

Clark, Emmett, Theodore Roosevelt School, Po- 
mona 

Clayton, Arthur, Budlong School, 5940 S. Bud- 
long Ave., Los Angeles 44 

Clayton, Mrs. Rose, 112 N. Vega, Alhambra 

Clemens, K. F., Box 766, Wasco 

a Charles A., 5523 Secrest Dr., Los An- 


eles 
+Cobb, De Roy F., 2089 Rose Villa St., Pasadena 
Cochran, Edith, Commodore Sloat School, Ocean 
Ave. and J Serra, San Francisco : 
+Cokeley, Lt. (jg) John Wesley, Jr. San Gabriel 
(On leave__now at 108 Personnel Office, San 
Diego) 
¢Coleman, Mrs. Ida Fulton, 10334 Tennessee 
Ave., Los Angeles ; 
Colerick, Mrs. Mabel S., 615 E. Foothill, Alta- 


dena 
Colestock, Grace B., Sixty-sixth Street School, 
309 E. 67th St., Los Angeles 3 
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Colestock, Mary Alice, 133 S. Almont Dr., Los 
Angeles 36 
om Lu Ella, 2757 Delevan Dr., Los Angeles 


Collins, Mrs. Eleanor Freeman, Dir. of Curricu- 
lum, Court House, Redwood City 

Collis, Alma A., Crocker Highlands School, 1100 
Sunny Hills Rd., Oakland 

**Cook, Louis A., 4400 Sunfield Ave., Long 
Beach 

Cookman, Mrs. Grace Olive, 618 W. 49th St., 
Los Angeles ; 

Corbett, Alice M., 1075 Fell St., San Francisco 

Cordrey, Frank Beck, Branciforte School, Santa 


ruz 
Cornwell, L. May, 135 N. Kenwood St., Glen- 


ale 

¢Correll, Vincent I., 1838 McKenzie St., Long 
Beach 

Cotter, M. Elsie, Lazear School, 824 29th Ave., 
Oakland 

Cox, Arthur W., Edison Elementary School, 
Seventh and Maine, Long Beach 

Craft, Orra Hendrick, 2129 S. Alsase Ave., Los 
Angeles : 

Crain, Mrs. Esther, 831 C Ave., National City 

Cramer, Margaret B., 925 W. 73rd St., Los 
Angeles 

Crane, Clarence B., 8000 Birch St., Oakland 

Cosme, Jessamine, 1856 S. Sepulveda, Los An- 
eles 25 

+Crawford, Lt. Lawrence T., USNR, College 
Elementary School, State College, Chico (In 
Service—Now at USNR Midshipmen’s School, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill.) 

Creedon, Mrs. Elma M., 732 York St., Vallejo 

Cripe, Samuel ©. 1112'S. Ford Blvd., Los An- 
geles 22 

Crofoot, Bonnie, 1075 Carolyn Ave., San Jose 

Crose, Leah, 1411 Monterey Rd., South Pasadena 

Cross, Irvin N., 1520 Van Buren Ave., San 
Diego 3 

Cunninghame, Mrs. A., Dunbar Union School, 
Valley of the Moon, Glen Ellen or Kenwood 

Curley, Laura, 3919 Carrington St.. Oakland 

Curtiss, Mrs. Annie L., 1616 Donaldson St., 
Los Angeles 

Dalesandro, Meey, 332 N. Second St., San Jose 

+Daly, Carrie E.,' 556 Larkin St., San Francisco 

Danielson, Eva, 811 S. Norton Ave., Los An- 
geles 

Dannemann, Matie, 437 E. Maple Ave., Orange 

Dastarac, Frances Marie, 659 W. 18th &, San 


edro 
David, Dorothy Ella, Steffon Manor School, Val- 


ejo 

#Davidson, Mrs. Rena McCoy, 305 S. Oak 
Knoll Ave., Pasadena 

Davin, Mrs. Bernice, 3230 McCandless St., San 
Diego 2 

a mg Barney J., Lakeport Union School, Lake- 
port 


Davis, Dr. Burton Elsworth, 11115 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 3 

Davis, Elizabeth, ios gg Coalinga 

Davis, Mrs. Vivian Klene well School, Broad- 
way and Nieto Ave., Long Beach 

Dean, Anastasia E., Box 206, Pinole 
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Sacramento 
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House, San Joaquin Co., Stockton 

~De Fraga, Harold, Ambrose School, R. F. D. 
1, Box 464, Pittsburg 

de Lappe. E. Maxine, P. O. Box 1, Modesto 

Delmet, Don Thomas, 811 Horst Ave., Norwalk 

Denlay, Raymond E., P. O. Box 710, Santa 
Paula 

Desmond, Mrs. Lucile H., Washington School, 
Madera 

Des Roches, Pauline, 1323 Woolsey St., San 
Francisco 24 
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Long Beach 
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——— Helen C., 423 S. Satsuma, North Holly- 

woo 

Dreier, Mrs. Grace M., 1622 S. Canfield Ave., 
Los Angeles 35 

Duastin, Helen A. S., Redlands Public Schools, 
Redlands 
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School, d 
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Martin, L. Pearle, Ninth and College Sts., Shel- 


Martin, Ruth, George W. Morris School, 300 
E. Chestnut St., Louisville 2 

Mathis, Edward W., 616 25th St., Ashland 

Merry, H. R., 1111 Russell St., Covington 

Miles, Mrs. Katherine S., Robert D. Johnson 
School, Ft. Thomas 

Mitchell. Mary, 911 Walnut St., Owensboro 

Moore, Bess, 518 Allen St., Owensboro 

Norsworthy, E. M., Supervisor of Schools, Har- 


an 

Phillips, Verna A., Cortlandt Hotel, Louisville 3 

Pile, Calla, Box 8, Hardinsburg 

Proctor, Sue, Ruth Moyer School, Ft. Thomas 

Ransdell, Mary E., Maxwell School, Lexington 

Rogers, Jennie. Broadway School, Danville 

ar tan Adelaide, 1634 Lucia Ave., Louisville 

Smith, H. L., Supt. of Schools, 318 Guthrie 
Bldg., Paducah 

Smith, Mrs. Lucy Harth, Booker T. Washington 
School, Lexington 

Sparrow, Marguerite C., 104 Court St., Irvine 

Spurgin, Lucy, R. R. 1, Box 491, Louisville 7 

4 Fae Emma M., 605 Wataga Dr., Louis- 
ville GO 

Steele, Charles R., Cawood 

Story, Owen B., Lewisburg School, Route 3, 
Maysville 

Strother, J. Park, 16 E. 18th St., Covington 

Stutz, Elsa, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 5 

Taylor, Mrs. Ellen L., Ninth and Magazine, 
Louisville 3 

Toliver, Mrs. Edna Lanier, Maple Avenue School, 
Danville 

Turner, Robert, 34th and River Park, Louisville 
11 

Walker, Mary V.., 

Weaver, Helen M., 
ville 4 

Weibel, Elise, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 5 

Whittinghill, R. T., Supt. of Schools, Hazard 


1414 E. Seventh, Hopkinsville 
1068 Eastern Pkwy., Louis- 
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3242 Harrison, Pa- 


(Louisiana) 


Wilkinson, Mrs. Blanche, 
ducah 


Willett, Mattie M., 2319 Hale Ave., Louisville 
10 


LOUISIANA 


Aiken, E. S., School Board Office, Alexandria 

Bailey, W. G., Belcher High School, Belcher 

Bains, Mary, 440 McCormick, Shreveport 

Barrett, Ellen T., 2724 Calhoun St., New Or- 
leans 15 

a A. Leonie, 5420 Constance, New Or- 
eans 

Bell, Charles B., 2907 Milan St., New Orleans 
15 

Bossier, Antonia M., 1421 Dumaine St., New 
Orleans 16 

+Brummerhof, Edna G., 
New Orleans 18 

Bryson, Ruth, 1018 Jacobs, Shreveport 

Buatt, B. B., 110 E. Tenth St., Crowley 

Causey, J. P., Oak Ridge High School, Oak 


3236 S. Carrollton Ave., 


Ridge 

Conser, Mrs. Carrie Scott, Allendale School, 
Shreveport 

Cook, Mrs. Amiee C., 201 Mitchell Lane, West 
Monroe 


De Cou, L. V., Principal, Hodge 

Dedeaux, Maude R., A. Craig School, 1423 
St. Philip St., New Orleans 16 

+Denham, Charles T., Grand Isle 

+Dixon, Florence E., 2624 Verbena ‘St., New 


Orleans 17 

oe. Loretta R., 721 St. Philip, New Orleans 
1 

Durham, Mrs. Ella B., 
Shreveport 

+Fehrenbach, Marguerite C., 
New Orleans 15 

Fernon, Hermia, 
leans 17 

Ferran, Rose, 3515 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans 


717 Kings Highway, 
4218 Loyola Ave., 
4220 Franklin Ave., New Or- 


15 
Foil, Elementary School, Franklinton 
Cillian, Foe. M. J., Educ. and Mathematics, 
Leland College, Baker 
Goldenberg, Rachel, 142 Herndon, Shreveport 
Grehan, Carrie M., 1301 Calhoun St., New 
Orleans 15 
Hanley, Agnes, McDonogh School 23, 719 S. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 18 
Harney, Edgar P., Thomy Lafon School, New 


Orleans 15 
tHinrichs, Amy H., 2706 Dublin St., New Or- 
leans 18 


Hughen, Mrs. Ruth L., Parkview School, 1730 
Laurel St., Shreveport 20 

Keitz, Henrietta C., 2819 N. Rampart St., New 
Orleans 17 

Kevlin, Zita, William Frantz School, 3811 N. 
Galvez, New Orleans 17 

Kolb, May L., 1828 Franklin Ave., New Orleans 
17 

Lanier, Jack F., Shiloh School, Route 2, Amite 

Ledet, Edna, Box 328, Raceland 

Littlejohn, ‘Augusta Pugh, 1221 Leontine St., 
New Orleans 15 

a Katherine, 804 Gallier St., New Or- 
eans 

McPeake, Dorothy, 2518 Arts St., New Orleans 
17 


Markey, Ruth, 6038 Canal Blvd., New Orleans 
19 

Moore, Loretta, 2038 General Taylor St., New 
Orleans 


ae. Dalton V., 227 Vermillion Blvd., La- 

ayette 

Rebectaon, J. B., Jr., New Roads, La. (Leave 
of absence—now at 4408 Livingston Rd., S. E., 
Washington 20, D. C.) 

tRoger, Rita M., 2815 St. Claude Ave., New 
Orleans 17 

Rousseve, Charles B., 1323 Columbus St., New 
Orleans 16 
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Rugg, Bush Avenue Grammar School, 
BF 

Rundell, W. C., Elementary School, Jonesboro 
St. Dizier, A. Central School, ‘Lake Charles 


Shinault, Mrs. Lena H., Caddo Heights School, 
1505 Summers St., Shreveport 
Short, Alice, 118 E. 73rd St., Shreveport 25 
Simon, Abraham L., 2320 Delachaise St., New 
Orleans 15 
Spier, Ruth, East Side Grammar School, Bastrop 
a Callie L., 1817 Calhoun St., New Or- 
eans 15 
¢Sullivan, Violet M., 
Orleans ‘ 
Sylvest, Murphy J., Dir. of Teacher Training, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 
Tubre, B., Rosenthal School, Alexandria 
Verret, Jesse J., 3509 South St., Lake Charles 
Watson, Miss Genie, 457 Laurel St., Baton 
Rouge 8 , 
Williams, Fannie C., Valena C. Jones Public 
School, 2121 Annette St., New Orleans 19 


MAINE 
Abbott, Thomas Edward, 


Paris 

Bothel, Laura E., Pond Cove Primary School, 
Scott Dyer Rd., R. F. D. Cape Elizabeth 

Bowden, Mrs. Lilla M., Consolidated School, 
Blue Hill 

> Mrs. Helen K., 24 Federal St., Bruns- 
wic 

Bradbury, Mabel J., 

Brown, Robert P., 
(In Service) ; 

Burke, Sarah T., 23 Pleasant St., Lewiston 

**Cullen, William M., Jordan Platoon School, 
Lewiston 

Curtis, Mrs. Amy M., 
Patten 

Goldammer, Marie, Lincoln School, Showhegan 

Harmon, Mrs. Edith H., Lincoln School, South 
Portland 

Haskins, R. H., Supt. of Schools, Sorrento 

Hermine, Sister M., St. Louis School, Ft. Kent 

Holgate, Ruth, 389 College St., Lewiston 

Holmes, Helena E., 24 Howard St., Lewiston 

Ingalls, Arthur 0. 17 Main St., Farmington 

Lewis, Mildred C., Garfield Senos. Skowhegan 

Morrow, Muriel, 59 Rogers Rd., Kittery 

*Pratt, Mrs. Edna L., 15 Bath St., Brunswick 

Purdy, Edna S., Central Street School, Gardiner 

Small, Dora L., Roosevelt School, Pine St., South 
Portland 

Soule, Clara L., Room 60, City Hall, Portland 

aj te Mrs. Elizabeth M., Elementary Principal, 
nion 


1105 Jefferson Ave., New 


65 Pine St., South 


Longfellow School, Sanford 
75 Old Point Ave., Madison 


Elementary Principal, 


Stanhope, Anthony D., 245 Broadway, South 
Portland 
Stetson, Aimee L., 42 Cumberland St., Bruns- 


wic 

Storey, Bathe E., Pond Cove Junior High School, 
R. F. D. 1, Cape Elizabeth 

Story, Ra mond .. 4 Elmwood Ave., Waterville 

Strout, Georgia, 10 South St., Brunswick 

Strout, Mrs. Leona Boothman, 95 Summit St., 


South Portland 

Treadwell, Alice M., 24 Pleasant St., South 
Portland 

White, Mrs. Elizabeth F., Horace Mitchell 
School, Kittery Point 


Woodworth, A. Alden, Supt. of Schools, City 
Bidg., Lewiston 


MARYLAND 
Adams, Margaret, 5301 Bosworth Ave., Balti- 
more 
Alder, Grace, 1111 Lexington Bidg., 
Alinutt, Julia M., Gaithersburg 
Anglin, Mrs. Mildred L., Riverdale School, 


Riverdale 
Arnold, E. Pearl, 4637 Reisterstown Rd., Balti- 


more 15 


Baltimore 
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Baker, Emily V 
urg 

Bannatyne, Kate, Supvg. Teacher, Garrett Co. 
Schools, Grantsville 

Barrett, a = -- E., Prin., Hollins and Schroe- 


der S Baltimore 23 
1254 Woodbourne Ave., 


mx i. ” Martha a. 
Baltimore 12 

Blonskey, Lula M., 407 Valley St., Cumberland 

Bosley, Mrs. Elsie D., 640 Regester Ave., Govans 
12, Baltimore 

Bosley, Estie, Elementary Principal, Finksburg 

Bourke, Jessie S., 106 Homewood Rd., East 
Linthicum Heights 

Bowers, Evan F., Westminster Elementary School, 
Center St., Westminster 

Brain, Earl F., Beall Elementary School, Frost- 
burg 

Briscoe, Hammond J., Hayes School 102, Jef- 
ferson and Bond Sts., Baltimore 5 

Brooks, Mrs. Mary Noble, School 135, Chase 
and McDonogh Sts., Baltimore 5 

Broome, Edwin W., Board of Educ., Mont- 
gomery Co., Rockville 

Brown, Edward W., Calvert School, 105 Tuscany 


, Baltimore 
Brown, William L., 309 W. Seventh St., Fred- 
386 Main St., Laurel 


erick 
Burdette, Eunice E., 
Carroll, Agnes, 402 Pulaski St., Cumberland 
Carroll, James G., Elementary Platoon School 47, 
Fleet St. and Linwood Ave., Baltimore 24 
Caudill, Thomas Imogene, Eckhart School, 111 
Wood St., Frostburg 
Chell, Myrtle E., 3 Dutton Ave., Catonsville 28 
Clapp, Mrs. Ruth B. 100 Wilson Lane, Bethesda 


Cleaves, Frances M., 221 Howard St., Elkton 

Clem, Chester G., 268 Dill Ave., Frederick 

Collins, Mrs. Gertrude Rowley, 804 Kentucky 
Ave., Cumberland 

Cornell, Mrs. Florence N., 
Chevy Chase 


State Teachers College, Frost- 


6315 Fulton St., 


Craig, Madie E., 3803 40th Pl., Brentwood 

Crockett, Clara M., School 226, Pine Heights and 
MacFairsh Ave., Baltimore 29 

Dean, Myrtle E., 233 Elder St., Cumberland 

Delaney, Agnes V., Guilford School 214, York 
Rd. and Cold Spring Lane, Baltimore 

Dellone, Augusta, 114 W. Franklin St., Balti- 
more 1 

Dennis, Mrs. Louise M., 
Baltimore 17 

Didier, Claudia B., 829 W. University Pkwy., 
Baltimore 

Diller, M. Regina, Libertytown 

Dost, M. Katherine, Greenbrier Rd., Towson 4 

Dowling, Nellie F., 
Westernport 

Evans, William B., Jr., 162 
Princess Anne 

Fatkin, William, Luke School, Cumberland 

Foltz, Clarence W., Boonsboro 

Frantz, Merle D., Elementary School, Oakland 

*Fuller, Althea R., 830 Greene St., Cumberland 

Gains, Helen O’Boyle, Mullikin School, Mitchell- 
ville 

Gaither, Mrs. Katherine R., Route 1, Georgia 
Ave. Extended, Silver Spring 

Gareis, Margaret, School 86, Mulberry and 
Payson Sts., Baltimore 

Gerhardt, Lillian M., 3811 Barrington Rd., 
Baltimore 

Gilds, Franklin S., 
town 

Glantz, Minnie M., 
more 

Griffin, Mrs. Helen Albright, 
School, Cumberland 

Grimes, Frances, Williamsport 

Gue, Mrs. Ruth, Board of Educ., 
Co., Rockville 


2008 Druid Hill Ave., 


Hammond Street School, 


Somerset Ave., 


Uniontown School, Union- 
2002 Kennedy Ave., Balti- 


Virginia Avenue 


Montgomery 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Hazzard, Graycie M., John Hurst Elementary 
School 20, Baltimore 

Henault, Mrs. Gladys M., Upper Marlboro 

Henderson, Mrs. Elizabeth J., 136 Howard and 
24th Sts., Baltimore 18 

Henderson, Mrs. Roberta H., 2560 McCulloh St., 
Baltimore ; 

Herman, M. Rosella, 3710 Egerton Rd., Balti- 


more 

Hicionen, Mildred, 4328 Van Buren St., Hyatts- 
ville 

Higgins, Sarah E., Columbia Street School, 
Cumberland 

Hill, Mary C., 400 Camden Ave., Salisbury _ 

Hoover, L. Mabel, 1771 Homestead St., Balti- 
more 

Hopkins, Mrs. Marguerite E. L., P. O. Box 323, 
Annapolis ; 

Hull, George Russell, Supvrs. Office, Hyattsville 
Elementary School, Hyattsville i 

Hutton, Claire, Sherwood School, Sandy Spring 

Hyson, R. S., Supt. of Schools, Westminster 

Jenkins, Ella C., School 62, Walbrook Ave. and 
Smallwood St., Baltimore 16 

Johnson, Mrs. Edna G., 2316 Montebello Ter., 
Morgan Park, Baltimore 14 

Johnson, Evelyn, Supvr., Dorchester Co. Elem. 
Schools, Cambridge 

Jones, Mrs. E. Romaine, 2432 Woodbrook Ave., 
Baltimore 17 

Jones, Rosena C., East Salisbury School, Ocean 
City Blvd., Salisbury 

Jones, W. Paul, R. F. D. 2, Cambridge 

-— “we Mary A., Elementary School, Stevens- 
ville 

Lewis, Frank H., Elm ‘Street School, Frederick 

Lockard, W. Holmes, Elem Prin., Springfield 
Ave., Sykesville 

Longridge, Mary M., Jackson School, Lonacon- 
ing 

Lyman, Mrs. Helen B., 5608 Roosevelt St., 
Bethesda 

McCormick, Alice A., Barton 

~~ oe Loretto, 620 Frederick St., Cumber- 
an 

*McNamara, Mrs. Hazel G., Westbrook School, 
Friendship Station 

McSweeny, Sister Isabelle, St. Joseph’s College, 
Emmitsburg 

Magee, Marie C., 4219 Ridgewood Ave., Balti- 


more 

Manley, John F., 116 Wood St., Frostburg 

Martin, Katherine M., Hancock Elementary 
School, Hancock 

Meese, M. Mae, Box 285, Barton 

Melvin, Ethel B.. School 60, Francis St. Opp. 
Clifton Ave., Baltimore 

Moore, Margaret, 114 Grafton St., Chevy Chase 

Morris, Mary V., School 118, Argyle Ave. near 
Lanvale St., Baltimore 17 

Moss, Margaret Bradley, 146 Prince George St., 
Annapolis 

Naumann, Grace M., 3304 W. North Ave., 
Baltimore 16 

— Hester A., Dorchester Co., Taylor's Is- 
an 

Penn, Mary, Rockville 

Pentz, Elizabeth H., Piney Plains School, Little 
Orleans 

te Elizabeth, 508 E. North Ave., Baltimore 


Powell, Mrs. James F., Princess Anne 

Powell, Nellie R., 33 Water St., Frostburg 

Proctor, William H., 714 N. Carrollton Ave., 
Baltimore 

Roberts, Clarence J., 2323 Ivy Ave., Baltimore 

Roberts, Grace E., 4505 Highland Ave., Bethesda 

Robinson, Louise E., 631 Tunbridge Rd., Balti- 
more 12 

Roby, Mrs. M. F., 4503 Oliver St., Riverdale 

Roland, Elsie Hill, Flintstone 

**Rose, Mrs. Anna P., Chevy Chase Elementary 
School, Rosemary St., Chevy Chase 
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Schaut, M. Grace, 3312 W. North Ave., Balti- 


more 

Schimmel, Goldie, School 27, Fayette and Ches- 
ter Sts., Baltimore 

Schluderburg, George W., 6915 Dunmanway, 
Dundalk 22 

Screen, Isabelle, Johnson Heights School, Cum- 


land . Y 

Shank, Eleanor R., 526 Nottingham Rd., Balti- 
more 

Shepperd, Anna G., Pikesville School, Pikesville 


Shires, Dorothy W., Box 725, Cumberland | 
Smithson, Clara E., 3306 Clifton Ave., Baltimore 


16 

Somerveli, Lillian E., Elementary School, Warner 
and Detrick St., Kensington 

a “y Mrs. Mary C., 4328 Clagett Rd., Hyatts- 
ville 

Stack, Margaret, 908 Ellsworth Dr., Silver Spring 

Stein, Edwin, 3210 Berkshire Rd., Baltimore | 

Storm, Elizabeth A., 706 W. North Ave., Balti- 
more 17 

Stromberg, Helen, Pimlico Rd. and Oakley Ave., 
Baltimore 15 . 

Sultzer, Mary F., 415 E. Lafayette St., Baltimore 

Tennant, Anne W., 313 Greene St., Cumberland 

Tilghman, Helen G., 708 Wyndhurst Ave., Balti- 
more 10 

Tymeson, Mrs. Miriam G., 720 Flower, Ave., 
Takoma Park : 

Waesche, Mrs. Charlotte S., Mitchellville 

Walker, Edith, 529 Oakland Ave., Baltimore 

Walker, Mrs. Louise S., Alta Vista Elementary 
School, Bethesda 

Ward, Lula D., Elementary School Prin. and 
Supvr., Ridgely 

Weglein, Dr. David E., Supt. of Schools, 3 E. 
25th St.. Baltimore 18 

Wegner, Mrs. Lucy Shelby, 4905 Hampden Lane, 
Bethesda 

Wells, Laura, School 85, Lakewood Ave. and 
Oliver St., Baltimore 13 

White. Martha M., Bradley School, Madison St., 
Bethesda 14 ; 

Wiers, Mary M., 2936 Wyman Pkwy., Balti- 
more 11 

Winner, Bernice A., Midland School, Midland 

Wright, Sara E., 78 W. Main St., Frostburg 

Yealy, Ralph, 42 W. Green St., Westminster _ 

Young, Bess M., Woodside School, Silver Spring 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adlington, Maud, 52 Bancroft Ave., Reading 

*Alderman, Etta L., 39 Hanover St., West 
Springfield 

Allen, ssie B., Belcher School, Milton 

Allen, Mrs. Madrine W., Fedding Mills 

*Annis, Ruth E., Julia Ward Howe School, 
Revere 

Arnold, Chester R., Phillips School, Essex St., 
Salem 


a 

Astley, Edith M., 51 Norman St., New Bedford 

*Atkins, Robert S., 15 Center St., Provincetown 

*Baldwin, Jessie A., Vose School, Milton 

Barrett, Catherine M., Elementary School, Bart- 
lett St., Andover 

Barron, Edna I., Washington School, Beverly 

Barry, Agnes E., 1961 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton 

*Barry, Mary A., 58 Proctor St., Salem 

Seer. Mary J., Adams School, Everett 

Bartlett, Marian L., 167 Crescent Ave., Revere 

Bartlett, Marion L., 59 Buckingham  St., 
Springfield 

ates, H. Freeman, Supt. of Schools, Somerset 


Centre 
Bath, Mrs. Rebecca B., 494 Westfield St., West 
gt 
Baylies, Stella H., 80 Hanover St., Fall River 
Bemis, Fanny M., 96 Florida St., Springfield 
Beverly, Grace M., 41 Howard St., Norwood 
Blakeslee, Ruth A., Sumner Avenue School, 
Springfield 
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Bliss, Ethel, 233 Arnold St., New Bedford 
Bonner, Mrs. Edna M., 189 High St., Greenfield 
Bowker, Rosa M., 161 High St., Springfield 
*Bozoian, K. Merton, William E. Frost School, 
Main St., Westford . A; 
Bradford, Flora B., 12 Higgins St., Arlington 
Brassil, Theresa N., 238 Ash St., Waltham 
Brazier, Mildred F., Fernald State School, 
Waverley 78 
Briggs, Josephine M., 245 Federal St., Greenfield 
*Brown, Dorothy J., 82 North St., Medfield 
*Buck, Ella N., 72 Linden St., Wellesley 8 
Burke, Walter M., Thomas J. Kenny School, 
Oakton Ave., Dorchester, Boston 


Burns, Eva S., Winn Brook School, Belmont 
Burrill, Mrs. Helen M., 12 ‘Chamberlain Ter., 
Waltham 


Butler, Margaret A., 72 Village Ave., Dedham 
Calden, Mary Frances, 58 Maple St., New 


d 
Campbell, Clara, Dashwood St., Revere 
Carney, Mary C., Burleigh Rd., Wilbraham 
Caton, Anne J., E. E. Hale S School, Everett 49 
a Preston L., Shirley Street School, Win- 
throp : 

§Chase, Sara E., 31 Thompson St., Springfield 
Chase, Dr. W. Linwood, School of Educ., 
Boston University, 84 Exeter St., Boston 16 
*Cheney, Mrs. Bessie B., Priest Street School, 

Leominster 
*Churchill, D. M., McKay School, Beverly 
*Clark, Linna E., 12 Arbella Rd., Dorchester 24 
Clarke, Alice G., 405 Fenno St., Revere 
Cloues, Paul. 82 Frost Ave., Melrose 
Clucas, Elgie, Michael Driscoll School, 64 
Westbourne Ter., Brookline 
Cook, Louis D., 2 Morgan Ter., New Bedford 
*Copland, Janet F., 6 Norwood St., Winchester 
Corcoran, John E., Pierce School, Brookline 46 
Corish, Gertrude L., 86 Mill St., New Bedford 
*Costello, Teresa M., Aldenville School, Chico- 


= Falls 

*Cota, Miss Ardell M., 
Chelsea 

Coughlan, John D:, Jr., Centre School, Everett 

Cragin, S. Albert, 156 S. Main St., Reading 

Crockwell, Winifred M., 11 Manning St., 
Medford 


308 Washington Ave., 


Cronin, eee A., 625 Highland Ave., Malden 
Cronin, Timothy H., 11 Pine Lodge Rd., West 
oxbu 


Cunliffe, Bessie, Stephen Barker School, Route 
57, Methuen 

Cunningham, Mary E., 
St., Worcester 

*Currier, William G., Hyannis Training School, 
Hyannis 

+Cushing, Lena, 154 Maynard Rd., Framingham 

*Danahy, Katherine G., 12 Tower Ter., est 


Springfield 

Daniels, Laura A., 96 Florida St., Springfield 

*Davis, Bertha S., 43 E. Emerson St., Melrose 

Davis, Blynn E., Shattuck Street School, 
Littleton 

Davison, Mrs. Louisa M., Lafeyette School, 
Everett 

**+Davison, Margaret J., The Oaks Hotel, 31 
Thompson St., Springfield 

Dean, Mary A., . J. Shattuck School, Fulton 
St., Norwood 

Dearborn, Helen M., Perkins School, Brockton 

De Loura, Lena M., Kingsbury School, Seaver 


St., Wellesley Hills 
*Dingley, Vivian A., 20 Ware St., Cambridge 
Dodge, Gertrude M., 6 Coventry Rd., Worcester 
Dolan, James E., Beethoven School, West Rox- 
bury 32, Boston 
Dolan, M. Nellie, 11 Oak Ave., Leominster 
Donovan, James A., 855 E. Fifth St., South 


Boston 
Doolittle, Clyde B., 
Worcester 
Dority, Ruth E., 


Tatnuck School, Pleasant 


East Kendall Street School, 
570 Centre St., Newton 
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*Doyle, Blanche E., 


scott 

Driscoll, Nora T., Chapin School, Willimansett 

tEldridge, Raymon W., Vice-Pres., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin.. Natl. Educ.  Assn.. 
Lawrence School, 27 Francis St., Brookline 46 

Enright, Helen A., 1 Jean Rd., Arlington 74 

*Eveleth, Helen L., 131 Holyrood Ave., Lowell 

Fellini, Florence S., Acushnet Avenue School, 
Springfield 

Fitzpatrick, John L., 180 Hammond S&t., 
Waltham 

Flagg, Sadie E., 114 Dickinson St., Springfield 

Fleming, John P., A. B. Bruce Gramma: 
School, Lawrence 

Fletcher, Helen M., 31 Thompson St., Springfield 

Forbush, L. Mabel, 9 Alder St., Waltham 

Forster, Bertha E., Brooks School, West 
Medford 

Frost, Edna E., 


44 Crosman Ave., Swamp- 


C. M. Callahan School, Nor- 


wood 
Frost, Maude D., 30 Church St., Milford 
*Fuller, LeRoy E., Jenkins School, Scituate 
Furber, Mary A., Roosevelt School, Framingham 
Galvin, William , ® Crane School, Canton 
Gardner, Mabel M., Hancock School, Everett 
Gearan, Marie M., State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg 
*Gilmore, Mary T., 141 West St., Milford 
*Goodnow, Mrs. Gladys L., 216 Davis St., 
Greenfie!d 
*Goodspeed, Alice L., 24 Marion St., Dedham 
*Graham, Elizabeth, Highland School, Reading 
Gregg, Mary, Fiske School, Cedar St., Wellesley 
Hills 82 
*Grenache, Augusta A., High St., Ipswich 
Griffin, Margaret T.., 99 White St., Westfield 
Griffin, Mrs. Pauline Stuart, 25 Addison St., 


Arlington 
Hackett” Christina G., 14 Bates Rd., Watertown 
Haggerty, Margaret "M., 611 Rimmon Ave., 
Chicopee 
Halfpenny, Anne, Nanatuck School, Holyoke 
Hall, Rita K., Payson Park School, Belmont 
Harding, Elizabeth G., Hardie School, Beverly 
Harrington, Harlan = 74 Weston Ave., 
Braintree 


Hartwell, Mildred M., 50 Union St., Greenfield 

Haverty, Mary A., 79 Goodenough  S&t., 
Brighton 

*Hedberg, Agnes H., Winslow School, Norwood 

*Hennigar. Lucy L., 214 Safford St., Wollaston 

Higgins, Effie Grace, 27 Marianne Rd., Waltham 

Higgins, Ethel G., Hardy School, Arlington 

Hillman, I. E., 2019 Westfield St., West 
Springfield 

Hogan, John J., John R. Rollins School, 
Lawrence 

Holman, Hilda, Annie F. Warren School, Wel- 
lesley Hills 

Holt, Mary E., 968 Plymouth Ave., Fall River 

Houde, Anna, Hancock School, Brockton 

Houston, John, John D. Hardy School, Weston 
Rd., Wellesley 81 

Howland, Louise R., 639 Shawmut Ave., New 

Ivok, Leo, Dix Street School, Worcester ; 

Jackson, Robert C., Capt. Barrowsville 
School, Norton On leave—now at 101 
Sycamore St., Brockton) 

Jewett, Grace Marion, 59 Vine St., Leominster 

Jones, Helen P., 36 Curve St., Waltham 

Kanter, Marion R., . W. ‘Emerson School, 
Shirley St., Roxbury 

Keefe, Margaret M., Nichols School, Everett 

Keller, Roy E., Supt. of Stony High School, 
Manchester 

*Kelly, Marcella R., Hamilton Street School, 
Holyoke 

Kennedy, Katherine T., 

Worcester 


Kett, Mary E., 
*Lahan, Anna F., 


Burncoat School, 


Dwight School, Needham 
51 Birchwood Rd., Methuen 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


*Lane, Helen H., South Elementary . School, 
Dighton 

Lane, Katherine, 99 Bell St., Chicopee 

Lawlor, Edward A., Gilbert E. Hood School, 
Lawrence 

*Leach, Luthera M., 249 Prospect St., Brockton 

*Lee, Annie E., Faulkner School, Malden 

Leighton, Eva F., 344 Ash St., Brockton _ 

Leland, Viola F., 14 Gibbon Ave., Milford 

Leonard, Alice V., Hamilton School, Everett 
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Asher, Marguerite, Apple Grove 

Auvil, G. G., Mercer School, Princeton 

*Bailey, Lilian, 653 Jones Ave., Morgantown 

Barber, Sarah C., Box 2092, Sta. A, Charleston 

Barrett, Mary T., 522 Elm St., Huntington 

Berry, Mrs. Gertrude, 1205 Seventh Ave., 
Charleston 

Billups, Cecil W., Boone Co., Madison 

Boggs, Mrs. Inez T., Box 1442, Charleston 

Brabban. Mrs. Melissa K., Public School, E St. 
and Third Ave., South Charleston 

Braham, R. V., Kanawha Co., East Bank 

Brown, Agnes, Route 3, Box 359, Charleston 

Brown, Raymond L., Welch 

Brown Stanley, 129 Camden Ave., Buckhannon 

Brucker, Charles D., Central School, St. Albans 

Bsharah, Mrs. Ruth Cooper, Dry Branch School, 
Loudon Dist., Charleston 

Bunch, Margaret, 1120 Fifth Ave., Huntington 

Burgess, A. N., Dixie School, Wiley Ford 

Burgess, W. A.. Route 2, St. Albans 

Burke, Mary, Box 218, Chesapeake 
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Burnette, Ethel, West Virginia State College, 
Institute 

Cain, Mrs. Alice P., Route 3, Box 184, Charles- 
ton 

*Carmichael, H. E., 1305 Sixth St., Moundsville 

Chapman, Clara Ella, Milton 

Chenoweth, R. Neil, Kanawha Co., Clendenin 
(In Service) 

Childs, Matilda W., P. O. Box 1333, Logan 

Christian, Walter V., 2714 Highlawn Ave., 
Huntington 

Clark, Guy B., Clendenin 

Clark, Oscar C., Paw Paw 

se Mrs. Glada, Sissonville School, Sisson- 
ville 

Cooke, Josie C., Mingo Co., Red Jacket 

Cooper, Shirley, Hamrick Grade School, Hen- 
dricks 

Copenhaver, Delphia, Route 5, Box 261, Charles- 


ton 

Cottrell, Mrs. Martha J., Horace Mann School, 
Box 689, Charleston 

Curry, James, Alton School, Alexander 

Daniel, Theron, Dorothy 

*Davis, Zula Shomo, Route 3, Buckhannon 

Dent, Mrs. Geraldine S., 320 Cobun Ave., 
Morgantown 

Dent, L. A., Greenbrier Co., Ronceverte 

Dispanet, R. S., Hardy Co., Moorefield 

Dodd, M. R., Jefferson School Bldg., Charleston 

Drummond, Myron, Route 1, Barboursville 

Easley, Margaret, 1101 Augusta St., Bluefield 

Eckard, Garry, 2804 Ohio Ave., Huntington 

Elkins, Mrs. Florence W., General Delivery, 
Morgantown 

Ellyson, Marie, Clay County, Fola 

Evans, A. F., 2728 Guyan Ave., Huntington 

Farran, Oran B., Pleasants Co., St. Marys 

*Feaster, Eston K., Grant Co., Petersburg 

Fizer, M. C., Culloden 

Fontaine, Mrs. Lucie McGhee, 1522 Ninth Ave., 
E., Huntington 

Forsythe, Genevieve, 234 Ninth Ave., Hunting- 


ton 

Founds, Henrietta, 209 Ash Ave., Moundsville 

Fox, Doyle, Elementary School, Matewan 

French, Mrs. Ruth Johnston, 2115 Fulton St., 
Bluefield 

Frew, David T., Box 69, Weirton 

Gamble. W. E Mason Co., Point Pleasant 

Garrett, Mr. Denzel R., 621 Hunt Ave., Charles- 
ton 

Garrett, Herbert, Roane Co., Spencer 

Garrett, W. C., Culloden 

*Gates, Cecil R., 70 McKinley Ave., Morgan- 
town 

George, Austin H., Rayon School, 510 Elizabeth 
Pike, S., Parkersburg 

Given, Clarence A., Elkview 

Goodall, Elizabeth J., 524 Nancy St., Charleston 

Grizzell, W. Kendall, Decota School, Decota 

+Grose, Mary V., Webster Springs 

Grossenbach, Mrs. Bess K., Wet Branch School, 
Kanawha Co., Sharon 

Hage, Raymond, Emmons Junior Apts., Hunting- 


ton 

Hagerty, Mary E., 439 Washington St., West 
Charleston 2 

Hairston, Mary L., 276 E. Third Ave., Wil- 
liamson 

Hall, Ava E., Stewartstown Rd., Morgantown 

Halterman, C. Mathias Elementary School, 
Mathias 

Hamrick, Portia, 920% Eutaw Pl., Huntington 

Harden, Hattie, Bristol 

Harmon, Maude E., 1319 Sixth St., Charleston 

Harris, Bretsel, Belington Grade School, Beling- 


ton 
Hart, Nell Lee. Principal, Mt. Storm 
Harvey, Mrs. Elva W., Box 132, Institute 
Harvey, Mrs. Lora F., Gormania School, Gor- 
mania 
Harvey, L. V., Flat Top 
Hawse, Stanley P., Hardy Co., Moorefield 
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Haymond, Elmer, Gaines School, Gaines 

Hixenbaugh, Ralph B., Box H, East Bank 

Hoff, Burl L., Ellensboro 

Hopkins, R. R., Box 122, Excelsior 

Howard, Albert V., Principal, Worth 

Howard, M. D., 6517 Roosevelt Ave., Charleston 

Hutchison, Mrs. Louise P., Box 347, Kenova 

James, E. W., Fayette Co., Backus 

Jeffers, Mrs. Ruth A., 107 Arlington Ave., 
Charleston 

John, Ernest, Fourth Street School, Newell 

Johnson, C. E., Box 212, Maybeury 

Johnson, Leroy D., 1520 Ninth Ave., Hunting- 
ton 

Jones, D. M., Upshur Co., Frenchton 

Keadle, B. W., 1323 East St., Follansbee 

Kellar, Maynard H., Kanawha Co., Rand 

King, Alice, 1572 Washington St., Charleston 

Kinney, J. A., Institute 

Koester, Lee A., Cabin Creek 

Lambey, V. N., Ivydale 

Lawson, W. E., 1806 Liberty St., Parkersburg 

Lea, John W., 1344 Sixth Ave., Huntington 

Licklider, Bessie B., Kanawha School, Charleston 

Liskows, A. H., R. F. D. 1, Box 112 A, Blue- 
fie 

Logan, Lee, 6632 McCorkle Ave., Charleston 

Lowther, E. J., Harrison Co., Salem 

McCallister, Lucile, Hurricane 

McCue, E. B., 99 Lake Dr., Welch 

McCutcheon, Vada, Clay Grade School, Clay 

McDermott. H. A., Box 248, Milton 

McIntyre, Donald, Marmet School, Marmet 

McKinney, Charles S., ~_ ro ae | ae mM 
Beckley 

McKisson, Elsie A., 115 East St., Sistersville 

McLaughlin, Lyle, Box 35, Follansbee 

Mace, Mr. Alva S., P. O. Box 51, Eskdale 

Major, Dr. Anthony J., 321 Kessel St., Weirton 

Marsh, Clyde, La Frank 

Matheny, Charles Lester, 1414 19th St., Parkers- 


urg 

Meadows, Brook, Spring Hill School, Route 1, 
Box 174, St. Albans 

Miller, Cecil L., Sylvia School, East Beckley 

Miller, Margaret, Center Benwood School, 2420 
Marshall St., McMechen 

Moler, James, 401 S. George St., Charles Town 

Moore, Mrs. Iva L., 2751 First Ave., Hunting- 
ton 

Morgan, W. H., Avondale 

Morris, Wesley O., Route 1, Box 198 B, St. 
Albans 

Morrison, Glenn W., Box 327, Milton 

Morrison, Mrs. Launa, Route 1, Box 37, Beckley 

Musgrave, Paul, 1956 Underwood Ave., Hunt- 
ington 

Myers, Emelyn M., 708 Main St., Charleston 

+Nefflen, Myra M., Potomac Dr., Keyser 

+Newman., Winifred H., 211 Beauregard St., 
Charleston 

O'Neal. Golda, Box 1053, Welch 

Otey, C. M., Hemphill-Capels School, Welch 

Phillips, Mrs. Margaret Gillespie, Peyton School, 
Huntington 

Poling. W. O., Supt., Barbour Co, Schools, 
Philippi 

Poscover, Max, Durbin Graded School, Durbin 

Posey, Michael E., Burnsville 

Powell, Arel E., Route 2, Salem 

Powers, Orval R., Barboursville 

Preston, Edna B., 2577 Collis Ave., Huntington 

Price, Mrs. Vivian Swift, 956 Stewartstown Rd., 
Morgantown 

*Ralston, Mrs. Grace R., Hancock Co., New 
Cumberland 

Randolph. Ashby, Route 2, Bristol 

*Randolph, Jackson K., West Union Grade 
School, West Union 

Redmond, Mrs. Rosa L., Box 557, Kimball 

Reed, Emma, Route 2, Buckhannon 

Reed, Gilbert, Sand Fork School, Sand Fork 

Rice, Otis K., Kanawha Co., Hugheston 

Richardson, Edwin V., Route 1, Shinnston 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Rishel, Irene, Roane Co., Reedy 

Ritchie, Marie, 407 Central oy South Charles- 
ton 

Roach, John O., Midway School, 406 Ruffner 
Ave., Charleston 

*Roberts, J. Leroy, Folsom 

*Roberts, Margaret, 821 Charles St., Wellsburg 

*Robinson, Fred D., 308 Kirby St., Grafton 

Robinson, Lucy A., 126 Williams Court, Clarks- 
burg 

Rogers, Fred S., Mercer Co., Athens 

Roush, Sara E., Box 31, New Haven 

Rouzer, Paul C., Ft. Ashby School, Ft. Ashby 

Salmond, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 1212 Bridge Rd., 
Charleston 

Sanford, Alice W., 1111 Fifth St., Moundsville 

Scarff, Dora W., 1208 11th St., Huntington 

Schwartz, G. A., 1120 11th St., Huntington 

Scott, J. L., Box 612, Mullens 

Shelby, Sarah, Canyon School, Route 4, Box 
298, Morgantown 

Shepard, Anna, McMechen 

Shirley, Granville, Bunker Hill 

Simonton, Edgar E., Pleasants Co., Belmont 

Simpson, Theodore H., Box 52, Braeholm 

Singleton, Laura F., Capitol School, 2100 Wash- 
ington St., Charleston 

Sions, C. D., Johnson Run School, Petersburg 

* Sizer, Hazel, Central School, C St. and Fifth 
Ave., South Charleston 

Smith, Caleb H., Crum 

Smith, Rex M., 409 High St., Morgantown 

Spencer, Myles, Roane Co., Looneyville 

Stark, Mrs. Elma Stover, Fairview Dr., Ft. Hill, 
Charleston 

Stevers, Paul J., 935 West Virginia Ave., Dunbar 

Stewart, Bessie A., 1317 Lee St., Charleston 

Stover, E. C., Crab Orchard School, Crab 
Orchard 

Strather, Mary E.. Limestone School, Keyser 

Sullivan, Mrs. Bernice, 715 Fourth St., W., 
Huntington 

Sutton, Mary, Weirton 

Temple, A. D., Pendleton Co., Brandywine 

Thomas, Luther, Sharon School, Miami 

Thompson, Juanita B., Box 249, Route 6, 
Charleston 

Thompson. V. E., Route 1, Box $64, Charleston 

*Thorne, Lawrence, Ramsey Street School, Blue- 


Trent, Curtis, Jr., Logan 

Trent, Dr. W. W., State Supt. of Schools, State 
Capitol. Charleston 

Varney. Mrs. Ruth C., 
Williamson 

Varney, W. J., 


918 E. Fourth Ave., 


Box 1876, Williamson 

Walker, A. L., Box 508, Mt. Hope 

Walker, C. E., 112 Reservoir Rd., Beckley 

Walker, T. E., Cabell Co., Barboursville 

*Wallace. Ethel Lee, 41 15th St., Wheeling 

Walter, Zell S., Box 109-C, Route 6, Charleston 

Ward, William D., Ohio Co., West Liberty 

Warner, Hansel Earl, 6535 Roosevelt Ave., 
Charleston 

Wharton, Charles, 314 Frederick St.. Dunbar 

Wheeler, Mrs. Pearl S., 218 Sixth Ave., South 
Charleston 

White, W. B., Clay Co., Odessa 

Whiting, Maysel, Reedy School, Spencer 

*Whiting, Olive H., 504 Grant St., Charleston 

Wiant, L. D., 400 Tomlinson Ave., Moundsville 

Widmyer, R. Ralph, Grade School, Berkeley 
Springs 

Wilkinson, Renick, Wayne ‘Co., Wayne 

Wilson, G. L., Camden Avenue School, Parkers- 


urg 
Wilson, Mrs. Mae Cox, 696 Stratton St., Logan 
**Wilson, Rachael E., 621 First St., Huntington 
Wolfe, Lillian, 605 Tenth Ave., Huntington 
Wood, Mrs. Carrie Ellen, 130 Sycamore St., 
Huntington 
Wood, Jennie A., 446 Sixth Ave., Huntington 
Wood, Walter A., Route 3, Grafton 
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Wyatt, Miss Marion, 1428 Fifth Ave., Hunting- 
ton 

Yeater, K. D., 2769¥ First Ave., Huntington 

Zeiler, Melissa, Elementary School, Vivian 

Zimmerman, Carrie, 900 Caldwell St., Me- 
Mechen 


WISCONSIN 
Amundson, Mrs. Helma T., Route 1, Box 22, 


ola 

Andreucetti, Adele M., 3432 W. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee 

Atwood, Abbie A., 
ville 

Augustine, Sister M., O.S.F., Alverno Teachers 
College, 1413 S. Layton Blvd., Milwaukee 

+Axtell, Annie D., 229 Clifford “Court, Madison 

+Ballou, Ethel a 2338 Ogden Ave., Superior 

Barr, Walter, Frank Allis School, Madison 4 

Batho, M. G., 710 Fourth Ave., West Bend 

Benson, Josephine E., 202 E. Eighth St., Su- 
perior 

Berg, Mabel L., Supvg. Teacher, La Crosse Co., 
Court House Annex, La Crosse 

Best, Margaret M., 110 W. Grand Ave., Port 
Washington ; 

Bickler, Peter, 3330 N. Gordon Pl., Milwaukee 


12 

¢Boyce, Thomas W., 2634 N. Stowell Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Brener, Mrs. Olga., Shawano 

Buboltz, William F., 3805 N. Bartlett Ave., 
Milwaukee 11 

Burt, Lucile, 366 W. Scott, Fond du Lac 

Bush, Mavbell G., State School Supvr., State 
Capitol, Madison 

Byrne, Alice M., Washburn School, La Crosse 

Carlson, Clifford C., S. 73rd and W. Becher, 
West Allis 14 : 

Carroll, Walter P., 357 E. Howard Ave., Mil- 
waukee 7 

Chapin, Daisy W., 918 Portland Ave., Beloit 

Christensen, Olive L., Palmer School, N. Palmer 
St. at E. Brown, Milwaukee 12 ; 

Clark, John A., 4504 W. Montana St., Mil- 
waukee 

Cleary, Margaret E., Washington School, 1611 S. 
62nd St., West Allis 

Cleary, Olive L., 409 Iron St., S., Hurley 

Clock, Lucile, 1626 Madison St., Madison 

Crawford, Roy es 3547 E. Van Norman 
Ave., Cuda : 

Cripe, Harold E. 1010 Russet St., Racine 

De Mars, Muriel, 213 Caroline, Neenah : 

Dickeman, Fred ’A., 3872 N. Eighth St., Mil- 
waukee 

Dovle, Irene, Tank School, 814 S. Oakland Ave., 
Green Bay 

Dunn. Elizabeth, Co. Supt. of Price Co. Schools, 
Phillips 

Dunwiddie. W. R., Supt. of Schools, High 
School Bldg., Port Washington i 

Ehlert, Edward, 1827 New York Ave., Mani- 
towoc 

Emans, Lester M., Lakewood Public School, 
2314 Sherman Ave., Madison 

Erickson, Emma, Franklin School, La_ Crosse 

Evrard, Pauline, 1660 Shawano Ave., Green Bay 

Faith, Emil F., 2418 N. Maryland Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Feurer, Miss Marion G., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Court House, Kenosha 


209 S. Jackson St., Janes- 


Finner, F. F., 115 Guilford St., Sheboygan Falls 

Flanagan, Elizabeth, 2633 N. 86th St., Wauwa- 
tosa 

Fox. W. T., McKinley Junior High School, 
Appleton ; 

Fritschel, Max C., Jr., 3239 N. Ninth St., 
Milwaukee 


**Geil, Phillip H., 2941 S. Wentworth Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Gerritts, J. R.. Supt. of Schools, Kimberly 

Gesell, O. W.. Henry Clay School, 1144 E, 
Henry Clay St., Milwaukee 
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Greenleaf, Dorothy, 415 Fitch Court, Madi- 


.. Buffalo County Normal School, 


Happel, Delia, Roosevelt School, La Crosse 

Heffernan, Jesse E., 2112 S. Ninth St., She- 
boygan 

Hoole, Patricia, McKinley School, West Allis 

Hopkins, Helen, Todd School, Beloit 

Huebner, A. oa 2146 S. 77th St., West Allis 

Jannusch, Ralph, 945 N. 11th, Manitowoc 

Joch, Margaret, Waterman School, N. Church 
St., Beloit 

Johnson, Marie Blenda, Franklin School, 400 
S. Military Rd., Fond du Lac 

Jones, George E., Supt. of Schools, 214 Dayton 
St., Mayville 

Jungck, F. W., 1215 Wilson Ave., Menomonie 

Kaiser, Paul L., Supt., Dodge Co. Schools, Court 
House, Juneau 

+Karst, Walter F., McKinley School, 8919 W. 
Meinecke Ave., Wauwatosa 

Kellar, Laura E., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 2100 E. 
Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 

Kibbe, Delia E., State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison 

Klett, T. C., 2132 N. 70th St., Wauwatosa 13 

+Kline, Aaron, R. R. 1, Sturtevant 

Knarr, Mrs. Esther Johnson, 2309 Hegg Ave., 
Madison 4 

Knudtson, H. G.. Lowell School, Madison 

Koelsch, Joseph F., 1516 W. Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee 

+Kohn, Charlotte, 424 N. Pinckney St.. Madison 


Kopp, C. E Supervising Principal, West Salem 
Kottnauer, Annette M., 823 S. Fourth St., Mil- 
waukee 


Krebs, Iva M., 4310 N. 16th St., Milwaukee 
Krueger, Albert W., Jefferson School, 6926 
Aetna Court, Wauwatosa 
Kuemmerlain, Theodore J., 
School, Milwaukee 

La Budde, Frank, 1535 N. 40th St.. Milwaukee 

tLacy, Mrs. Mabel V., 305 Goodwin Block, 
Beloit 

Lantry, Alice F., 
11 


Pleasant View 


1924 E. Park Pl., Milwaukee 


Larum, Ann M., 137 Wisconsin Ave., Waukesha 

Leard, Margaret, North Bartlett Avenue School, 
2964 N. Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee 

Lefebvre, Alice R., 1236 Elm. Green Bay 

Leiser, Else, 1242 N. 16th St., Milwaukee 

Leistikow, Gordon R., Principal of Schools, 
Winneconne 

Lindsay, Blanche, 720 New York Ave., Mani- 
towoc 

Lione, Geneva M.. 

Lowe, O. H., 
Sheboygan 

Lowert, Alma A., 221 S. Monroe Ave., Green 
Bay 

Luening, Edwin G., 2160 N. 60th St., Mil- 
waukee 8 

Lutze, Charles F., 801 S. 15th St.. Sheboygan 

McCabe, Amber. 721 Oakland Ave., Waukesha 

§+McCormick, Elizabeth E., 2023 E. Sixth St., 


Superior 

McIntyre, Franklin, Schofield Graded School, 
Schofie 

Marks. Hannah, 3360 N. Sherman Blvd., Mil- 
waukee 

Menzel, Willard R., 309 Randall St., Waukesha 


Millmann, Anna, 6035 W. Alder St., Milwaukee 
Mills, Mrs. R. W., Jefferson School, Fond du 


2236 S. 84th St., West Allis 
Southside Junior High School, 


Lac 

Milnitz, Lillie L., Fratney Street School, 3255 
N. Fratney St., Milwaukee 

Moeck, Arthur H., 301 E. Armour Ave., Mil- 
waukee 7 

Morse, Alice C., 802 S. 28th St., Milwaukee 4 

Mulvaney, Ralph A., New Hampton School, 
5000 N. 53rd St., Milwaukee 11 

Mumm, Edna E., 911 Emerson St., Beloit 
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Nelson, Lena, Durkee School, 839 62nd St., 
Kenosha 

Nichols, William E., 387 Waugoo St., Oshkosh 

Nodolf, Clement E., 214 Branch St., Hartford 

Oltman, Myrtle M., Emerson School, La Crosse 

Osterberg, Lydia S., 909 Washington St., Mani- 
towoc 

Parizak, Liel, Route 6, Green Bay 

Paukner, Lillian C., 2117 N. 73rd St., Mil- 
waukee 13 

Penn, Mary, 812 Hackett, Beloit 

Petersen, Robert G., Supt. of Schools. Stoughton 

Peterson, Harold W., 1618 W. Keefe Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Pierce, A. K., Longfellow School, S. 60th and 
W. Grant, West Allis 

Powell, Harley J., Supt. of Schools, Watertown 

Pranke, — M., 3245 N. Shephard Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Rach Floyd, 3360 E. Van Norman Ave., 


Cuda 

Ralph, i. Thoburn, Lng me School, 2166 

. 68th St., Wauwatosa 13 

Regan, Julia A., Greenfield School, 1711 S. 
35th St., Milwaukee 

Reichert, C. Lorena, 2134 Keyes Ave., Madison 

Reichert, E. C., 4780 N. Marlborough Dr., 
Milwaukee 11 

Rintelmann, Ernst A., 
Ave., Cudahy 

Roepke, Laura, 1112 Huron St., Manitowoc 

Rogers, Barton }.. 26 S. Locust St., Oconomowoc 

Rood, Mrs. Alice E., Randall School, 10 N. 
Spooner St., Madison 

Rothlisberg, Priscilla, 430 Grand Ave., Merrill 

Russell, Harris, 2402 Hansen Ave., Racine 

Safford, Florence. 1411 N. Fifth St., Sheboygan 

Salisbury, Dr. Rachel, Dir. of Elem. Educ., 
Milton College, Milton 

Schlosser, F. F., Supt. of Schools, Chilton 

+Schnell, Fred S., 2722 Highland Ter., She- 
bovgan 

Schubert, Arthur, Auer Avenue School, Mil- 
waukee 

Schwam, A. M., 
St., West Allis 

Schwartz, Carrie E., 3230 S. Adams Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Senn, Florence, 1109 S. 17th St., Manitowoc 

Sims, Morrison. 2910 N. 68th St., Milwaukee 

Smith, Mrs. Edith May, Lake Bluff School, 
Shorewood 

Sosted, Harold A., Parker School, 840 Fifth 
St., Beloit 

Speerschneider, Mrs. Ethel, Lincoln School, 1105 
Shawano Ave., Green Bay 

Sperling, Hugo E., 1311 Maryland Ave., She- 
boygan 

Steffens, Merwin R., 
perior 

Tabert, Anna H., 
Milwaukee 3 

Thies, Lillian C., 
waukee 

Thoreson, G. D., 
School, Kewaunee 

— Curtis, Supervising Teacher, Sturgeon 


3354 E. Van Norman 


Franklin School, 8508 Becher 


Peter Cooper School, Su- 
1810 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
2500 N. Stowell Ave., Mil- 


Kewaunee Union Free High 


Uber” Cyril C.. Burdge School, Beloit 
Ulrich. Louis E., Sr., 2430 N. 59th St., Mil- 
waukee 


Vieth, Arnold, 2442 N. 20th St., Milwaukee 

Weaver, Mrs. Maud M., 4518 McCall St., 
Waukesha 

Weiss, Mrs. Edith, 206 Fourth St., Whitewater 

Wittich, W. A., Cur. Supvr., Board of Educ. 
Bldg., 351 W. Wilson St., Madison 3 

Younger, F. B., Supt. of Schools, Menasha 

Zeiler, Edward J., 5812 N. Santa Monica Blvd., 
Milwaukee 11 


WYOMING 


Anderson, Esther L., State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, State Capitol, Cheyenne 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


**Chambers, Margaret {. Grant School, Casper 

Chaplin, Ruth M., Park Addition School, Chey- 
enne 

Dunlap, Mrs. Nona Udell, Willard School, 
Casper 

England, Mrs. Martha Shelby, Lincoln and 
Roosevelt Schools, Casper 

Goodman, John O., Alta Vista Elementary 
School, Cheyenne 

Goodman, W. R., Lander Grade School, Lander 

Kuiper, Thomas E., Supt. of Schools, Buffalo 

Lebhart, Lulu M., 500 W. 26th St., Cheyenne 

McLaughiin, Eleanor, 1062 S. Elm St., Casper 

Pauley, Fred, Supt. of Schools, Jackson 

Robertson, Edith, Box 620, Green —, 

Stinson, Adelle, Jefferson School, 522 S. Jeffer- 
son, Casper 

Winter, Mae I., 108 W. Sixth St., Casper 

Witters, Ralph, Grade School, Powell 

Woodle, Mrs. Mozelle, Harding School, Casper 

Wright, C. C., Grade School Principal, Frontier 


ALASKA 
Bloom, W. H., Supt. of Schools, Box 1250, 
Fairbanks 
*Erickson, Lt. Everett R., College (On leave— 
now at A.P.O, 987, c/o Postmaster, Seattle, 


-) 
Fabricius, George J., Supt. of Schools, Wrangell 
Fernald, Sara J., O. Box 557, Sitka 
Hoeglund, Harold A., Supt. of Schools, Ketchi- 
an 
Koschmann, Fred B., Supt., Anchorage Public 
Schools, Box 80, Anchorage 
Ludy, Reginald S., Eklutna Vocational School, 
Eklutna 
**Nipps, Rollen E Supt. of Schools, Cordova 
Pendleton, James N., Principal, Wasilla 
Pennell, Mrs. Jessie Hanna, Box 611, Nenana 
Poole, Charles P., Professor of Education, Col- 


lege 
Thuma, Harold L., Supt. of Schools, Palmer 
Wallace, Clem B., Elem. Prin., Box 2392, An- 
chorage 


CANADA 


Campbell, Harold L., Municipal Inspector of 
Schools, City Hall, Victoria, British Columbia 
King, Dr. H. B.. Chief Inspector of Schools, 
701 Yates St.. Victoria, British Columbia 
+Stafford, Harold D., Inspector of Schools, 
Drawer 68, Prince George, British Columbia 

Wheable, G. A., Board of Educ., London, On- 
tario 


HAWAII 

Bohnenberg, Rebecca, Hilo Union School, Hilo 

Brewer, Mrs. Lela R., Kamehameha Preparatory 
Dept., Bishon Hall, Honolulu 35 

Carter, Mrs. Beatrice, Kapalama School, N. 
School St., Honolulu 

Dyson, Clarence B., Waipahu High School, 
Waipahu, Oahu 

Faulkner, Robert Mardis, 1227 Pensacola St., 
Honolulu 34 

Fennell, Lillian K., P. O. Box 525, Waipahu, 
_ Oahu 

Fleming, Mary Elspeth. Paia School, Paia, Maui 

Glick, Mrs. Dorothy R., P. O. Box 322, Wai- 
luku, Maui 

Griswold, Charles J., Waimea High and Ele- 
mentary School, Waimea, Kauai 

Haia, William P.. Hana High and Elementary 
School, Hana, Maui 

Hendry, Mrs. Eva, 1111 Victoria St., Hono- 
lulu 34 

Hobby, Mrs. Eleanor C., Box 255, Eleele, Kauai 

Hugelen, Reinhart L., Paauilo School, Box 147, 
Paauilo 

Kamakaiwi, James C., 
P. O. Box 88. Ninole 

Kanda, Stephen S., Principal, Pukoo, Molokai 

Kellogg, Eleanor A., Ewa School, Ewa, Oahu 


John M. Ross School, 
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Lai, Mrs. Carlotta Stewart, Hanamaulu School, 
Hanamaulu, Kauai 
Lecker, George Theodore, Kunia School, Kunia, 


Oahu 
¢Luiz, John C., Central Intermediate School, 
Emma and Vineyard Sts., Honolulu 43 
Marcallino, Mrs. Mina M., Kekaha School, 
Kekaha, Kauai 
Morimoto. Mrs. Marjorie Y., P. O. Box 166, 
3427 Pehu St., Honoulu 31 


Holualoa, North Kona 

Nobriga, Francis | 8 

Palmer, Sam D., Territorial School for Deaf and 
Blind, 3440 Leahi Ave., Honolulu 56 

**Scobie, Mrs. Bess, Aliiolani School, Seventh 
and Waialae Aves., Honolulu 

Som. - a Ada M. B., Kilauea School, Kilauea, 


Sheldon, Mrs. Louisa P., Olohena School, Kapaa, 

auai 

Soares, Anna, Lanakila School, Honolulu 

Sutherland, Mark M O. Box P, Pahala 

Thomson, Mrs. Myrtle H., Kaiulani Elementary 
School, Honolulu 51 

Webling, G. H., 1227 Pensacola St., Honolulu 

+Wise, Cosmo Clyde, Wahiawa School, Wa- 
hiawa, Oahu 

Wong, William T. S., 
Kauai 


Hanalei School, Hanalei, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


¢+Melocoton, Nestorio B., Sillman Elementary 
School, Sillman University, Dumaguete 


PUERTO RICO 


De Cianchini, Mrs. Angela Anselmi, Box 87, 
oamo 

De Meltz, Mrs. Petra Bertran, 77 Eduardo Conde 
Ave., Santurce 

Rodriguez, Antonio, Jr., 
Rico, Rio Piedras 

Rodriguez, Mrs. Marina F., 
turce 

Saez, Miss Antonia, Americo Salas 28, Santurce 
34 

Segarra, Mrs. Carmen J., 
St., Guayama 


University of Puerto 


3 Palacios St., San- 


22 S. Agustin Calimano 


VENEZUELA 


Zamora, Jesus M. Alfaro, Escuela Normal de 
Maestros, Perisca a San Lazora 23, Caracas 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Bucke’e Elementary School, Virgil Pyle, Prin., 
Buckeye, Ariz. 
Lions, Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
riz 
Cartwright School, G. L. Downs, Prin., Route 3, 
Phoenix, Ariz. , 
Tolleson Elementary School, Kenneth Dyer, Prin., 
Tolleson, Ariz. : 
School District 2, Grade School Library, Bin D, 
Williams, Ariz. 
ae Arkansas Teachers College, Conway, 
Ar 
General Library, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. ; 
Pacific Union College, Miss M. Maxwell, Angwin, 
ali 
Office of County Superintendent of Schools, Room 
117, Court House, Bakersfield, Calif. 
University of California Library, Berkeley 4, 
Cali 
Burbank Unified School District, Superintendent's 
Office, 245 E. Magnolia Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
Library, Chico State College, Chico. Calif. 
Compton City Schools, Mrs. Ardella Bitner Tibby, 
Supt., 604 S. Tamarind St., Compton, Calif. 
Fresno County Free Library, School Department, 
Fresno 1, Calif. 
Library, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif, 
Irvine Grammar School, Irvine, Calif. 
Teachers Library, Board of Educ., 
Ave., Long Beach 2, Calif. 


715 Locust 
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Division of Elementary Curriculum, Coordination 
and Supervision, Los Angeles Co. Schools, 
Room 422, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Library and Textbook Activities Section, Elem., 
Attn: Librarian, 1205 W. Pico St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Library, | University of California at Los Angeles, 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Serials Division, 530 
S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Contra Costa County Free Library, Jessie A. Lea, 
Litea.. Hall of Records, Room 119, Martinez, 

ali 

Bar V Ranch School, Neil V. Bullion, Managing 
Owner, Nuevo, Calif, 

Oakland Public Library, 659 14th St., Oakland 
12, Calif. 

Teachers Professional Library, Administration 
Bldg., Room 201, 1025 Second Ave., Oakland 
6, Calif. 

Library, University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

California State Library, Mabel R. Gillis, Librn., 
Sacramento 9, Calif. 

Leese, San Diego State College, San Diego 5, 

ali 

Library, Santa Barbara State College, 1920 Lasuen 
Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Office of the Superintendent, Santa Monica City 
Schools, Percy R. Davis, Supt., 1333 Sixth St., 
Santa Monica, Calif. ‘ 

Library, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

Curriculum Laboratory, c/o . E, Mushlitz, 
Education Bldg., Ventura, Calif. 

Ventura County Free Library. Elizabeth R. Top- 
ping, Librn.. Ventura, Calif. 

Professional Library, Box 186, Boulder, Colo. 

Library, Western State College of Colorado, Gun- 
nison, Colo. 

Department of Education Library, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Superintendent's Office, 59 Prospect St., Stamford, 


onn. 

Library, Wilson Teachers College, We. and 
Harvard Sts., N. W., Washington 9, D. 

Miner Teachers College, Georgia Ave. ‘and Buclid 
St., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 

Public Library, Periodical Division, 455 P aot 
sylvania Ave., N. W.., Washington, D. 

West Side School, 1300 W. Las Alas Bivd., Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

University of Florida, Room 317, P. K. Yonge 
Idg., Gainesville, Fla. 

Library, The University of Tampa, Plant Park, 
Tampa, Fla. 

University of Georgia Libraries, Acquisitions Di- 
vision, Athens, Ga. 

Teachers Professional Library, c/o Virginia Mc- 
Jenkin, Dir., Fulton Co. School Libraries, 345 
Washington St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Teachers Reference Library, Miss A. M. Massen- 
gale, 13th Floor, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

Library, Georgia Teachers College, Hassie Mc- 
Elveen, Librn., Collegeboro, Ga. 

Library, Emory University, Margaret Jemison, 
Librn., Emory University, Ga. 

Superintendent of Schools, 311 N. Tenth St., 
Boise, Idaho 

Ricks College Book Store, Eldon C. Hart, Librn., 
exburg, Idaho 

Library, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 

. Booth, Librn., Charleston, IIl. 

Chicago Public Library, Accessions Dept., 78 E. 
Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 

John Crerar Library, J. C. Bay, Librn., 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. h 
Library, Board of Educ., 228 N. La Salle St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Library, Northwestern University. Joseph Schaff- 
ner Library of Commerce, 339 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The University of Chicago Libraries, Periodical 
Division, Harper M 22, Chicago, : 

Central School, H. . Hightower, Prin., S. 

Fifth St., Effingham, III. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Elgin Public Schools, Professional Library, Elgin, 


Eureka Public Schools, Eureka Elementary School, 
Dist. 88, Eureka, , 

Library, National College of Education, Sheridan 
Rd. N. of Isabella St., Evanston, 

Churchill Junior High School, E. L. Johnson, 
Prin., Galesburg, Ill. 

Geneseo Grade School, Dist. 144, c/o Superin- 
tendent, Geneseo, IIl. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Registra- 
tion and Education, Macomb, III. 

Library, State Normal University, Eleanor W. 
Welch, Librn., Normal, 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Library, Bradley 

Hall, Peoria, Ill. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, Ill. 

School City of Frankfort, Waldo Wood, Supt., 
Library Bldg., Frankfort, Ind. 

Gary Public Library, Teachers Room, Fifth Ave. 
at Adams St., Gary, Ind. 

Butler University Library, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Library, Purdue University, W. M. Hepburn, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Library, St. Francis College, Lafayette, Ind. 

Library, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Professional Library, Administration Bldg., 1001 
Harrison St., Davenport, Iowa 

Department of Public Instruction, State Capitol, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Eagle Grove Public Schools, c/o Supt. C. L. Mc- 
Dowell, Eagle Grove, Iowa 

Burns Consolidated Schools, Brice Durbin, Supt., 
Burns, Kansas 

Library, Bethany College. Lindsborg, Kansas 

Library, University of Kentucky, Order Dept., 
Lexington 29, Ky. 

Library, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Morehouse Parish School Board, 714 S. Washing- 
ton St.. Bastrop, La. 

Library, Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial 
Institute. Attn: Alma C. Brogwell, Box 11, 
Grambling, La. 

Library, Louisiana State Normal College, Nat- 
chitoches, ‘ 

Teachers Professional Library, Miss Evelyn Peters, 
Librn., 1835 Erato St., New Orleans 13, La. 

Bangor Public Library, Louis Felix Ranlett, 
Librn., Bangor, Maine 

Library, University of Maine, Orono. Maine 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Library, Johns Hopkins University, Charles and 
34th Sts., Baltimore 18, 

Library, State Teachers College, Frostburg. Md. 

Library, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 

— Library, Milton E. Lord, Dir., Boston, 

ass. 

The Library, Boston College, University Heights, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Fitchburg. Mass. 

Massachusetts Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation, Ralph A. McIntire, Treas., 18 Park 
St., Florence, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, North Adams, 

ass. 

Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 

Library. State Teachers College, 486 Chandler 
St., Worcester, Mass. 

General Library, University of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 
Dearborn High School, 835 Mason St., Dearborn, 


Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, Woodward and Kirby 
Aves., Detroit, Mich. 

Sisters of St. Dominic, 13620 Indiana, Detroit, 
Mich. : 

Sisters of St. Francis, 8151 Rolyat Ave., Detroit 
12, Mich. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Library, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

Board of Education Library, Rooms 102 and 103, 
Jackson Bldg., 15th Ave. S., and Fourth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Hennepin Ave. and 
Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. Paul Public Library, Order Dept., Fourth and 
Washington Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, Mildred Eng- 
strom, Librn., Winona, Minn. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Mary of the 
Pines, Chatawa, Miss. 7 

Library, University of Mississippi, 
Miss. 

Library, Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Felix E. Snider, Librn., Cape Girardeau, 
M 


0. 

Principal, Lee School, Columbia, Mo. 

Principal, Ridgeway School, Columbia, Mo. 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Elementary School Principals Association, 2128 
Gano Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Library, Harris Teachers College, Julia Kohl, 
Librn., 1517 S. Theresa Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Professional Library, Instruction ‘Dept., Board of 
Educ., 911 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

St. Louis Public Library, Traveling Libraries 
i Olive, 13th and 14th Sts., St. Louis, 

0. 
Library, Montana State Normal College, Dillon, 


University, 


ont. 

Library, Montana State University, Acquisitions 
Dept., Missoula, Mont. 

Department of Education, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, Miss 
Floy Carroll, Librn., Kearney, Nebr. 

Havelock Elementary- Junior High School, Donald 
E. Hare, Prin., 6224 Logan, Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Nebraska Libraries, Margaret R. 
Smith, Head, Periodicals and Exchange, 
Lincoln 2, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebr. 

~~ _— of Education, State House, Concord, 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, N. H. 

Free Public Library, Ave. C and 3lst St., 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Chatham Public School One, Chatham, N. J. 

St: 4 Teachers College, J. J. Savitz, Glassboro, 


Broadway School, Attn: Mr. St. Thomas, Hac- 
kensack, N. J. 

School Three, Attn: Dr. Patterson, State St., 
Hackensack, N. J. 

School Six, ‘Attn: Miss Marie Hennes, Jackson 
Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 

Seton Hall College Library, Jersey City Division, 
St. John’s School, 3044 Hudson Blvd., Jersey 
City, N. 

State Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Matawan High School, Matawan, N. 

Newark ei Library, 5 Washington S., 
Newark 2, 

Seton Hall’ Bee bens Newark Division, 
St. Patricks School, 2 Central Ave., Newark, 


Library, State Teachers College. Paterson, N. J. 

State Teachers College, Dept. K, Trenton, N. J. 

State Teachers College, Mrs. Mary Lee McCrory, 
Librn., Brockport, N. Y. 

Library, St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Grosvenor Library, Franklin and Edward 
Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Library, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

College for Teachers, Education Dept., Fredonia, 


Main Library, State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
ms. Bs 
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The Queens Borough Public Library, Periodicals 
Division, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Library, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, ¥. 

Typewriter Ed. Research Bureau. G. L. Meyer, 
Asst. Sec’y., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Library, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 

Library, Teachers College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Main Library, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


Rochester Public Library, Order Division, 115 
South Ave., Rochester 4 

Women's College Library, University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester N. 

Roslyn High School, Attn: George E. Bryant, 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

Professional Library, Mrs. Florence Tredick, Lib. 
Adviser, 108 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Library, Syracuse University, Wharton Miller, 
Librn., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Board of Education, Duane H. Anderson, Supt., 
High School Bldg., Wellsville, 

Principal, Alexander Street School, 901 N. 
Alexander St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Library, Western _ Carolina Teachers College, 
Cullowhee, N. 

Library, East Pec Teachers College, Felix 
E. Snider, Librn., Greenville, N. 

The Libra Winston- Salem Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem > 

Salem College hat Grace L. Siewers, Librn., 
Winston-Salem, 

Jamestown College Library, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Library, State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. 

Professional Library, Administration Bldg., 70 
N. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 

Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Library, University of Cincinnati, Periodical 
Division, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Public Library of Cincinnati, Periodical and 
Serial Dept., Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 28 Cal- 
houn St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Broad of Education, c/o Librarian, 1380 E. Sixth 
St., Room 306, Cleveland, Ohjo 

as School, 1393 E. 115th St., Cleveland, 

Sisters College of Cleveland, Miss Vida Bijek, 
og 1027 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Linden School, Corner Cleveland and Aberdeen 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Headquarters Library, Board of Educ., 1470 
Warren Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 

Library, University of Toledo, 2801 W. Ban- 
croft St., Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo Public Library, Order Dept., Toledo 2, 

io 

Board of Education, Superintendent’s Office, 20 
W. Wood St. Youngstown 3, Ohio 

Library, Southern Oregon College of Education, 
Ashland, Oregon 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

a Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon 

Curriculum Library, School District No. 1, 
631 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Oregon 

Library Association of Portland, Order Dept., 
801 S. W. Tenth Ave., Portland 5, Oregon 

Oregon State Library, Supreme Court Bidg., 
Salem, Oregon 

Easttown Township School District, First and 
Bridge Aves., Berwyn, Pa. 

Superintendent's Office, c/o Mr. Floyd C. Fretz, 
Junior High School, School St., Bradford, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Rena M. Carl- 
son. Librn., Clarion, Pa. 

School District of City of Greensburg, Administra- 
tion Bldg., Greensburg, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa 

Leetsdale Elementary School, Leetsdale. Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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Willistown Consolidated School, R. F. D., 

Malvern, Pa. : 

Misery. 160 Administration Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a 


Library, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
‘a 
Lieery, State Teachers College, West Chester, 


a. 
School District of Spring Township, P. O. Box 
126, West Lawn, Pa. 
Library, Brown University, Providence, - © 
ae Public Library, 229 Washington St., 
Providence, R. 
Claflin University, "Dr. J. B. Randolph, Pres., 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
Library, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville 010, Tenn. 
Elliott Librar sume Fogg Bldg., 700 Broad 
St... Nashville 3 Tenn. 
The Library, Bates Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Library, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Bonham Public Schools, I. B. Carruth, Supt., 
Bonham, Texas 
Library, West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon, Texas 
Southern medics University, Fondren Library, 
Dallas, Texas 
Library, College of Mines and Metallurgy, El 
Paso, Texas 
Public Library, Ft. Worth, Texas 
Colored Branch, Houston Public Library, 
Houston, Texas 
Library, University of Houston, 4901 St. Bernard, 
Houston, Texas 
Library, Prairie View State College, Prairie View 
College. Texas 
Library, Temple Junior College, Temple, Texas 
= ~ Education, 2324 Adams Ave., Ogden, 
ta 
Library, University of Utah, Esther Nelson, 
Librn., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, District 
School, 221 Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake City, 


Utah 
Rutland Public Schools, W. W. Fairchild, Supt., 
Rutland, Vermont 
Hampton Institute, School of Educ., 
Vv 


a. 
Library, State Teachers College, Radford, Va. 
Library, Western Washington College of Educ., 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Roeder School Building, Dupont and Eye Sts., 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Hampton, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Library, Central Washington College of Educ., 
Ellensburg, Wash. 

Library, State College of Washington, W. W. 
Foote, Librn., Pullman, Wash. 

School District 3, P. B. Hanawalt, Supt., Box 
327, Puyallup, Wash. ; 

Renton Elementary Schools, c/o A. W. Dimmitt, 
Elem. Supvr., Renton, Wash. 

Seattle Pacific College, c/o Vivian Larson, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Seattle Public Library, Periodical Dept., Seattle 
4, Wash. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

a Public Library, Mrs. Gladys S. Puckett, 
Librn., Spokane, Wash. 

Library, Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W. 


upeaty. State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. 


State Teachers College, Glenville, W. Va. 
Library, Shepherd State Teachers College, 
Stewart E. Arnold, Librn., Shepherdstown, 


W. Va. 

Library, University of Wisconsin, 816 State St., 
Madison, Wis. 

State Department of Public Instruction, State 
Capitol, Room 147, North Wing, Madison 2, 


Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Public Library, 814 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 

Racine Public Library, Martha B. Merrell, Librn., 
Racine, Wis. 

State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Washington High School, c/o G. M. O’Brien, 
Supt., 27th St., Two Rivers, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Lucy  E. 
Thatcher, Librn., Whitewater, Wis. 

School District 4, E. M. Thompson, Supt., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Provincial Normal School, F. E. MacDiarmid, 
Prin., Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 
The Library, Periodicals Division, The University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 

Columbia, Canada 

Summer School of Education, Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bldg., Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada 

Library of Hawaii, Margaret G. Newman, Librn., 
Honolulu 2, Hawaii 
oe Dept. of Educ., San Juan, Puerto 
ico 

Dr. E 31/1/2, The Librarian, Union Education 
Dept., Pretoria. South Africa 
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State Associations of Elementary School 


Principals 


N THE following 


roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as president 
and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ALABAMA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, (1) P. M. Mason, Bay 
Minette. (2) Hattie Follis, 2717 Ensley Ave., 
Birmingham 

ARIZONA—PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT. (1) 
Edwon L. Riggs, 138 E. D Ave., Glendale. 
(2) Arden Staples, 3451 W. Vernon, Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ SEc- 
TION. (1) C. E. Beard, Trusty School, Ft. 
Smith. (2) Mrs. Ben Fearing, Cleveland Ave- 
nue School, Camden. 

CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL  PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Ben H. Watkins, Box 
337, Orosi. (2) Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens, 
1285 Burnside Ave., Los Angeles. 

COLORADO—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Lane P. Ecton, Mor- 
gan School, Montrose. (2) Emma T. Wilkins, 
Laurel School, Ft. Collins 

CONNECTICUT—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Elizabeth R. Mal- 
colm, 181 Blake St., New Haven. (2) Mildred 
Wakeley, Clintonville Rd., North Haven. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—AsSSOCIATION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Berna- 
dette L. Dore, Barnard School, Fifth and 
Decatur, N. W., Washington 11. (2) Mar- 
oo K. Patterson, Hearst School, Washington 
16 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 10-13. (1) John C. 
Payne, 654 L St., N. W. (2) Mrs. Ruth G. 
Savoy, 1834 Vernon St., N. W. 

FLORIDA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS. (1) Mrs. Lola M. Culver, Panama Park 
School, Jacksonville. (2) Erma Drayer, Spring 
Park School, Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mrs. Rose B. Whit- 
worth, Clark Howell School, Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
AssociaATION. (1) G. H. Brown, Washington 
School, Downers Grove. (2) Mrs. Florence 
Kroeger, Franklin School, Glenn Ellyn. 

INDIANA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cIpALs. (1) L. E. Dyer, Fairview Elementary 
School, Bloomington. (2) Mrs. Adelia Brier, 
School 36, Indianapolis. 

~iJ]OWA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Isabelle J. Campbell, Garfield 
School, Cedar Rapids. (2) Naomi Davitt, 
Holst Hotel, Boone. 

KANSAS—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS. (1) Mildred Kirkham. New York 
School, Lawrence. (2) Will Billingsley, Ele- 
mentary School, Hutchinson. 

‘MAINE—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Dora L. Small, 16 Day St., South 
Portland. (2) William Cullen, Lewiston. 
MARYLAND—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. (1) Arthur H. Griffee, Sykesville. 
(2) Lionel Burgess. Ellicott City. 
MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Morton R. Seavev, 
Peter Bulkeley School, Concord. (2) Ruth E. 
Annis, Julia Ward Howe School, Revere. 


MICHIGAN—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Roy E. Robinson, 
Board of Education, 12541 Second, Highland 
Park 3. (2) Edna M. O’Brien, Park School, 
Bay City. 

MINNESOTA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AssO- 
CIATION. (1) Dora A. Eng, Mound Park 
School, St. Paul. (2) Mary M. Shinners, Gut- 
terson School, St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI—THr DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mildred Burris, 
Tunica. (2) Ayline Hunt, North McComb 
School, McComb. 

MISSOURI—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) E. A. Hood, Mason 
and Longfellow Schools, 6031 Southwest Ave., 
St. Louis. (2) Wayne z. Snyder, Seven Oaks 
and Meservey Schools, 3711 Jackson Ave., 
Kansas City. 

NEBRASKA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Florence B. Reynolds, 
6820 N. 24th St., Omaha. (2) Mrs. Margaret 
F. O’Brien, 3702 N. 21st St., Omaha. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Annie F. Russell, 347 Ash St., 
Manchester. (2) Carrie Odiorne, Epping. 

NEW JERSEY—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Dorothy S. Jackson, 
Helping Teacher, Mercer County, Trenton. (2) 
Mrs. Verna Dowling, Carney’s Point. 

NEW MEXICO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ SEC- 
TION. Chairman: Haskel Smith, 835 N. Armijo, 
Las Cruces. (2) Clem Russell, Mesilla Park. 

NEW YORK—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Earle W. Nash, School 39, 
Rochester. (2) Charles W. Joyce, 4143 St. 
Paul Blvd., Rochester 12 

NORTH CAROLINA—DEPARTMENT OF _ ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) W. J. 
Boger, Jr., John M. Small School, Washington. 
(2) Florence Reid, Robbins School, Lexington. 

OHIO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Kenneth S. Clem, Howard 
School, Findlay. (2) Helen C. Kennedy, 
Medary School, Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Dr. Roy Maneval, Long- 
fellow School, Tulsa. (2) A. O. H. Setze- 
fandt, Barnard School, Tulsa. 

OREGON—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) L. E. Rinearson, Route 10, Box 479, 
Milwaukie. (2) Kingsley Trenholme, 546 N. 
Stafford, Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
SECTION. (1) T. Russell Frank, 212 Jericho 
Rd., Abington. (2) Frank W. Kiewel, 200 E. 
Upsal St., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Francesca Cosgrove, 
258 Doyle Ave., Providence. (2) Sara Kerr, 
Illinois Ave., Central Falls. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPALS. (1) W. S. Parrish, Harts- 
ville. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- WASHINGTON—DivisioN of ELEMENTARY I 
CIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) W. J. Ryan, Seattle , 
Freda Rasmussen, Madison. (2) Lillian (In Service). (2) William A. Kendrick, Co- ¢ 
Scheifelbein, Brookings. lumbia Valley Gardens School, Longview. ? 
TENNESSEE—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ SEC- WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
TION. (1) J. P. Bradberry, Milan. (2) Mrs. CIPALS ASSOCIATION. (1) Gorda L. Wilson, : 
Ethel Stroud, 3808 Northview Ave., Chatta- Roosevelt Elementary School, Parkersburg. M/ 
nooga. (2) Mrs. Mae Cox Wilson, Logan. Fj 
TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- WISCONSIN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ; 
visors’ ASSOCIATION. (1) O. R. Scott, Wes- ASSOCIATION. (1) Fred Schnell, Jefferson 
lasco. (2) G. N. Fisher, 3540 Avenue E. Fort School, Sheboygan. (2) Edna Mumm, 911 : 
Worth. Emerson St., Beloit. 
VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- W YOMING—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB OF 
TION. (1) Etta Rose Bailey, 1600 Monument WyomInc. (1) J. D. Andes, Greybull, (2) 
Ave., Richmond. (2) Mrs. Marion Dennis, Margaret J. Chambers, Grant School, Casper. | 
205 N. Laurel St., Richmond. 
M 
Sectional Associations of Elementary School 
M 
Principals 
. 
HESE include or- 
ganizations in counties, districts, zones and similar divisions of the states. 
In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person re- 
ported as president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 
ARIZONA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ SANTA Cruz County. (1) Frank A. Brick- 
ASSOCIATION. er, Route 3, Box 542, Santa Cruz. (2) Fred 
MaricopA COUNTY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL G. McCombs, Bay View School, Santa Cruz. 
PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIA- SONOMA CouNTY. (1) Byron Gibbs, Healds- 
TION. (1) Rulon T. Shepherd, Supt. 505 burg. (2) Anna Forbes, Court House, Santa 
Grant St., Mesa. (2) Guy Acuff, Cashion Ele- Rosa. ; D 
mentary School, Cashion. FLORIDA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
SALT RIVER VALLEY. (1) R. W. Taylor, ASSOCIATION, 
Coolidge Union High School. Coolidge. (2) DuvaL County. (1) Florence L. Hughes, 
R. W. Ashe, Peoria High School, Peoria. 816 Oak St., Jacksonville. (2) Annie Morgan, 
CALIFORNIA— ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 919 Wolfe St., Jacksonville. G 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. . PINELLAS CouNTY. (1) Hugh Coil, R. F. D.. 
Bay SECTION. (1) Jane B. Burns, Washing- Largo. (2) Mrs. Daisy Riviere, Palm Harbor. 
ton School, Petaluma. (2) Robert N. Rush- PoLK County. (1) H. C. Wimberly, Eagle 
forth, Cragmont School, Berkeley. Lake. (2) Mildred Swearingen, Bartow. __ 
CENTRAL SECTION. (1) Melvin Rudholm, SANTA ‘Rosa County. (1) Arthur L. Gill- 
Pixley. (2) Howard Glover, Earlimart. man, Route 2, Milton. (2) M. Luther King, 
— sa ee. fv Jack a Bagdad. 
Redwood Valley Union Elementary School, ;EORGIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
Redwood Valley. (2) Glenn Waldner, Mendo- pagy vne ce 
cino City. SECOND District. (1) C. E. Chafin, Funs- 
NORTHERN SECTION. (1) Mr. Dana_ S. ton. (2) Mrs. Eva Johnson, Moultrie. 
Frame, Franklin Blvd., Sacramento, (2) Herb FuLTON County. (1) Mrs. Floyd Cooper, 
Winterstein, Arden Way, Sacramento. 458 N. Highland Ave., N. E., Atlanta. (2) 
SOUTHERN SECTION. (1) Mary Mullen, Fre- Clare Shankle, 32 Lombardy Way, N. E., 
mont seheel, Fo wm a (@) a. Rena David- Atlanta. . 
son, Riggin Schoo os Angeles. = ee 
wacowtan Costa Coury. (t) Rock La Fleche,  THHINOISS Pumncrons, Cup. Distuce 75, (1) 
artinez Grade School, Martinez. : Sisc i Ave., 
Makin County. (1) Homer L. Sisk, 237 $f0. (2) Gertrude Kisch, 2519 Ridge Ave 
Cascade Dr... Fairfax, (2) Clarence A. Hetk-  toy4_ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT. 
ner, 42 San Pedro Rd., San Rafael. : ; 
. aa NortTH CENTRAL Division. (1) Henry C. 
F SAN a. County. as bp oe J: Pendergraft, Grant and Wilson Schools, Mason 
ne all oute 2, Fomons. (2) Fre — City. (2) Eva B. Scott, Madison School, Mason 
Joaqu ; h, City. , 
105' 8. eS ) vg ew y KANSAS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
Garner, 221 S. California St., Lodi. SOCIATION. i , 
SAN MaTEO County. (1) Dorothy Jones, Gove County. (1) W. L. Maxwell, Quinter. 
233 San Luis Ave., Lomita Park. (2) William (2) Arleen Priefert, Grainfield. kar 
Brown, Washington School, Burlingame. MARYLAND—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
SANTA CLARA CouNTY. (1) Ardis G. Egan, ASSOCIATION. aes : 
P. O. Box 242. Los Altos. (2) Pearl Zanker, ALLEGANY CouNTY. (1) Nellie F. Dowling, 
Route 2, Box 281, San Jose. Westernport. (2) Bernice Winner, Frostburg. 
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SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Anna P. 
Rose, Chevy Chase Elementary School, Rose- 
mary St., Chevy Chase. (2) Mrs. Margaret S. 
Stack, Fairland School, Silver Spring. 

PRINCE GEORGES’ COUNTY. (1) Eunice Bur- 
det, University Park School, University Park. 

MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

District 6. (1) Ernest J. Savoy, 373 School 
St., Athol. (2) Edith Tucker, Athol. 

District 10. (1) Robert Newbury, Baker 
School, Brookline. (2) Justine McCarthy, Bur- 
bank School, Belmont. 

NortH SHORE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Group. (1) Elizabeth G. Harding, 23 Essex 
St., Beverly. (2) P. T. Kennealley, Bowditch 
School, Salem, 

MICHIGAN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

REGION 2, District PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 
@ Romelda Bammel, Trombley School, Bay 
ity. 

MISSOURI—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

NortTHeast District. (1) Mrs. Letha Coch- 
ran, 624 E. McPherson, Kirksville. (2) Miss 
Ottie Greiner, 210 S. High St., Kirksville. 

SOUTHEAST District. (1) Robert Souther- 
land, Malden. (2) Jessie Neal, Cape Girardeau. 

University District. (1) Joe K. Evans, 309 
Hitt St., Columbia. (2) Anna Finley, 105 
Hitt St., Columbia. 

PemiscoT County. (2) James L, Cassidy, 
ooter. 

St. FraANcois County. (1) B. M. Rasche, 
Flat River. (2) Nelly Humphrey, Esther. 

St. Louris CouNtTy ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Katherine Clarke, 400 
S. Meramec, Clayton. (2) V. Carl Ilgen, 6761 
Bartmer, University City. 

St. Lours CouNtTy ELEMENTARY SCHOOL- 
MEN’S Cus. (1) R. E. Seitz, 7027 Hunter, 
St. Louis County. (2) Marcel T. Riedel, 8921 
Sycamore Court, Overland. 

NEW JERSEY—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

District VICE-PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Mary M. MacNary, Oliver Street School, 
Newark. (2) Gertrude La Croix, Waverly Ave- 
nue School, Newark. 

West Essex ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) J. Frederick Richards, 39 Amberst PIl., 
Livingston. (2) Mrs. Kathleen C. Tufts, 27 
Wayland Dr., Verona. 

ABSECON ISLAND PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Margaret L. Stevenson, Junior High School, 
Atlantic City. (2) Ethel Hammell, Massachu- 
setts Avenue School, Atlantic City. 

ATLANTIC COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS. 
(1) Mason A. Stratton, 1809 Pacific Ave., 
Atlantic City. (2) Charles B. Sipley, High 
School, Hammonton. 

BERGEN County. (1) Dr. William P. Patter- 
son, State Street School, Hackensack. (2) Anna 
M. Kelly, Northvale. 

CUMBERLAND CouNTY. (1) Mrs. Bertha M. 
Lyons, Central School, 702 Plum St., Vine- 
land. (2) Edith D. Mitchell, Culver School, 
Millville. 

GLOUCESTER COUNTY SUPERVISORS’ AND 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Dr. George 
Wright, Glassboro High Schooi, Glassboro. 
(2) Mrs. Lidie Wells, Highland Ave., West- 
ville, 

NEW MEXICO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Dona ANA County. (1) Harold Jeffers, El 
Peso Rd., Las Cruces. (2) Carol Duggan, 
Anthony. 

GRANT CouNTY. (1) Rose Hall, Bayard. 
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NEW YORK-—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 

CENTRAL ZONE. Chairman: Arlington Swarts, 
Point Pleasant Rd., Rochester. 

EASTERN ZONE. (1) Ruth V. Riley, Big 
Cross Street School, Glens Falls. (2) Leon W. 
Eychnaur, 125 Nelson Ave., Saratoga Springs. 

Nassau County. (1) Grace Evans DeKav, 
Box 185, Glen Head, Long Island. (2) Wini- 
fred Barry, Oceanside. 

ROCKLAND COUNTY. Mrs. Robert Scharrs, 
Valley Cottage. (2) Leo Wolff, Garnerville. 

NORTH CAROLINA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

NORTWESTERN Districr. (1) Margaret Mc- 
Leod, Kern Street School, Thomasville. (2) 
Ethel Dalton, Ardmore School, Winston- 
Salem. 

SOUTH PIEDMONT District. (1) Max R. 
Steelman, Kenworth School, Hickory. (2) 
Annie E. Bostian, A. T. Allen School, Salis- 
ury. 

OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ AsSO- 
CIATION. 

NortHWEst District. (1) John M. Court- 
ney, Maple School, Sylvania. (2) Hazel Hague, 
Horace Mann School, 4466 Secor Rd. 

SOUTHEAST Districr, (1) C. Roy Tomlinson, 
223 Oak St., Nelsonville. (2) Gladys Simp- 
kins, Athens. 

SOUTHWEST District. (1) John H. Smith, 
3847 Drakewood Dr., Cincinnati. (2) May 
Warnking, Schiel School, Cincinnati. 

SUBURBAN PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREATER CLEVELAND. (1) A. Lucile Webb, 
Oakville School, Mayfield Heights. (2) Ann 
Roth, Green Road School, South Euclid. 

PORTAGE COUNTY SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 
(1) R. W. Hilty, Deerfield Schools, Deerfield. 
(2) H. W. Donaldson, Ravenna Township. 

OREGON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

NORTHWESTERN REGION. (1) R. J. Haas, 
Aloha. (2) Rex Jones, Hillsboro. 

SOUTHERN REGION. (1) Elton Fishback, 
Route 2. Box 556, Klamath Falls. (2) Lowell 
Kaup, Reclamation St., Klamath Falls. 

CLACKAMAS COUNTY. (1) M. L. Whittaker, 
Route 1, Beavercreek. (2) John E. Phillips, 
Box 183, Oak Grove. 

LANE County. (1) Robert Graham, 519 N. 
Tenth, Cottage Grove. 

Marion County. (1) Mrs. Laura Miles, 
Salem. (2) Mrs. Willow Evans, Route 2, 
Box 288, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ROUND 
TABLE. (1) James Snoke, 185 Broad St., Leets- 
dale. (2) M. J. Horsch, West View Schools, 
West View. 

LocaL BRANCH OF PITTSBURGH—(1) Clifford 
A. Edmundson, Hayes and Mifflin Schools, 
Pittsburgh. 

TEXAS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. 
District 8. (1) C. N. Jarrell, Gladewater. 
UTAH—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

GRANITE District. (1) J. Lee Anderson, 
3557 S. 23rd, E., Salt Lake City. (2) Ezra 
Tobler, 2271 S. 20th, E., Salt Lake City. 

Sevier District, (1) Glen Bradley, Box 36, 
Annabella. (2) James Kotter, Elsinore. 

Box ELperR County. (1) Rupert Blackham, 
Deweyville. (2) H. Ross Coombs, Honeyville. 

VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

District H. (1) Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Jef- 
ferson School, Alexandria. (2) Mrs. Evelyn 
I. Lynn, Occoquan. 
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CHESTERFIELD COUNTY. (1) Ida C. Shoe- 
maker, 4202 Springhill Ave., Richmond. (2) 
Alberta Smith, Ettrick. 

FAIRFAX COUNTY. (1) Melvin Landis, Route 
i. Alexandria. (2) Mrs, Andra Hawley, Fair- 
ax. 

ROANOKE CouNTy. (1) Mrs. Myrtle R. 
Huddleston, 526 Greenwood Rd., Roanoke. 
(2) Mrs. Gay B. Neal, Route 8, Box 206, 
Roanoke. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. (1) Gertrude Hillen- 
berg, Abingdon. (2) James Montgomery, 
Meadow View. 

W ASHINGTON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 

PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

SKAGIT County. (1) L. G. Nyhus, Route 5, 
Mt. Vernon. 

SoutH KING County. (1) Edwin L, Friet, 
16626 Military Rd., Seattle. (2) Harry F. 
Kittleman, 223 166th S. W., Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 

BaRBOUR CouNTy. (1) Darrell Malone, 
Philippi. (2) Guy Dickinson, Philippi. 

BERKELEY COUNTY. (1) Granville Shirlev, 
Bunker Hill. (2) Paul Ridgeway, Bunker Hill. 

Boone County. (1) L. L. Jeffrey, Jeffery. 
(2) Mildred Barrett, Madison. 

BRAXTON COUNTY. (1) Michael E. Posey, 
Burnsville. (2) Nathan D. Arnold, Gem. 

BROOKE COUNTY. (1) Catherine Gregory, 
Follansbee. 

CABELL County. (1) Mrs. Drew J. Barrett, 
522 Elm St., Huntington. (2) Lillian Wolfe, 
605 Tenth Ave., Huntington. 

CALHOUN CouNTY. (1) Paul B. Powell, 
Grantsville. (2) Ivah Brannon, Minnora. 

CLay County. (1) Alva M. Bennett, Swan- 
dale. (2) Ottie Walker, Clay. 

DoppripcGeE County. (1) Arel E. Powell, 
Salem. (2) B. Van Scoy, Salem. 

GILMER County. (1) Gilbert Reed, Sand 
Fork. (2) Earl R. Boggs, Glenville. 

GREENBRIER COUNTY. (1) E. G. McDowell, 
Lewisburg. (2) R. K. McLaughlin, Max- 
welton. 

HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. (1) Homer K. Loy, 
Springfield. (2) Lincoln Cox, Kirby. 

HaNcocK County. (1) David T. Frew, 
Hollidavs Cove. (2) Mrs. Grace Ralston, New 
Cumberland. 

Harpy County. (1) S. P. Hawse, Moorfield. 
(2) Pauline Hawse, Needmore. 

HARRISON COUNTY. (1) J. R. Boyles, Ann- 
more. (2) Irene Vincent, Haywood. 

JACKSON COUNTY. (1) Lewis Snider, Ravens- 
wood. (2) Freda Beymer, Sandyville. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. (1) James Moler, 
Charles Town. (2) Dorothy Conklyn, Charles 
Town. 

KANAWHA COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Ruth Jeffers, 
Charleston. (2) R. V. Braham, East Bank. 

Lewis County. (1) Orvil Maley, Weston. 
(2) Anice Garrett, Weston. 

LINCOLN COUNTY. (1) J. Clarke Cremeans, 
Ranger. (2) Frank Stanley, Branchland. 

LoGaN County. (1) Iva Brammell, Logan, 
(2) Marguerite Clark, Logan, 
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McDowELL County. (1) Mrs. Lena M. 
Davis, Welch. (2) Mrs. Gladys Nunnally, 
Wilcoe. 

MARION County. (1) F. Walter Cox, Fair 
mont. (2) Larney R. Gump, Barracksville. 

MARSHALL County. (1) Carrie Zimmerman, 
oan. (2) Henrietta Founds, Mounds- 
ville. 

MasON CouNTYy. (1) Marguerite Asher, 
Apple Grove. (2) Leola Wolfe, Mason. 

MERCER COUNTY. (1) Bernice Whittaker, 
406 Straley Ave., Princeton. (2) Mrs. Pauline 
Newland Brown, Hancock School, Bluefield. 

MINERAL County. (1) J. Curtis Miller, 
Burlington. (2) Stewart M. Payne, Keyser. 

MINGo County. (1) W. J. Varney, Wil- 
liamson. (2) Elizabeth Hatfield, Williamson. 

MONONGALIA COUNTY SCHOOLMASTERS' 
Cius. (1) Cecil R. Gates, Second Ward 
School. Morgantown. (2) Ava Hall, Stewarts 
town Rd., Morgantown. 

MONROE COUNTY. (1) Ethelene McGuire, 
Gap Mills. (2) Florence McClung, Sinks 
Grove. 

MorGAN County. (1) George E. Noland, 
Great Cacapon. (2) O. C. Clark, Paw Paw. 

Oun1I0o County. (1) Earl J. Henderson, 
Wheeling. (2) Ethel B. Wallace, Wheeling. 

PENDLETON COUNTY. (1) Alva D. Tempie, 
Brandywine. (2) O. R. Hammer, Franklin. 

PLEASANTS COUNTY. (1) E. E. Simonton, 
Belmont. (2) O. B. Farren, St. Marys. 

POCAHONTAS COUNTY. (1) Maynard Dilley, 
Marlinton. (2) Edmonia Gibson, Marlinton. 

PRESTON COUNTY. (1) Opal Allen, Mason- 
town. (2) Martha Pell, Masontown. 

PUTNAM County. (1) E. O. Billups, Hur 
ricane. (2) Mavis Pennington, Hurricane. 

RALEIGH CouNTy. (1) Clyde Law, Beckley. 
(2) Bess Head, Slat Fork. 

RANDOLPH COUNTY. (1) Morris Wilmoth, 
Kerens. (2) Clara Manning, Elkins 

RitcHig County. (1) Earl Anderson, Har 
risville. 

ROANE CouNTY. (1) Herbert Garrett, Spen 
cer. 

SUMMERS CouNTYy. (1) W. E. Michael, 
Forest Hill. (2) Ethel Comer, Jumping 
Branch. 

Taytor County. (1) William A. Grimes, 
Grafton. 

TucKEeR County. (1) Wayne Helmick, 
Thomas. (2) Naome Kneisly, Davis 

TyLerR County. (1) Guy Nichols, Paden 
City. (2) Fred Wilcoe, Middlebourne 

WayNeE County. (1) Renick Wilkinson, 
Wavne. (2) L. L. Lycans, Fort Gay. 


WEBSTER COUNTY. (1) Alva Anderson, 
Webster Springs. (2) Sylvia Griffith, Webster 
Springs. 


Wetzet County. (1) Orley L. Haines, 
Hundred. (2) C. P. Wells, Reader. 

Woop County. (1) P. F. Pribble, Parkers- 
burg. (2) W. B. Huffman, Parkersburg 

WYOMING County. (1) C. L. Cook, It 
mann, (2) W. E. Trent, Baileysville. 
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Local Associations of Elementary School 


Principals 


N THE following 


roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as president 
and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ABERDEEN, S. DAK.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CiusB. (1) Henrietta DeKraay, 303 Fifth 
Ave., S. E. (2) Maude E. Johnston, 414 
11th Ave., S. E. 

AKRON, OHIO—MEN ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Esmond Thomas, 142 W. Burns 
Ave. (2) Harold Foss, 875 Hamlin St. 

AKRON. OHIO—WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Dorothae Derrig, 162 Elmdale Ave. (2) 
Bessie Fay Curfman, 1100 Berwin St. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Mrs. Beatryce Franklin, 120 Hume Ave. 
(2) Margaret Nowell, 517 S. Patrick St. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS—PrINCIPALS’-SUPERVISORS’® 
Cius. (1) Sarah Miller, Amarillo. (2) Ola 
Boyles, Amarillo. 

ATLANTA, GA.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ Crus. (1) Mrs. Lucille D. Jones, 2599 


Brookwood Dr.. N. I (2) Anna E. Senkbeil, 
2724 Alston Dr., S. E 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 


(1) Charles A. Holden, Lincoln School. (2) 
Thomas Springer, Fremont School. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CiLus. (1) Mary Beckett, 1018 Broadway. 
(2) Alta Porter, 1607 Fifth. 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


Cius. (1) Lurline Lewis, Pennsylvania Ele- 
mentary School. (2) Mary Furry, Magnolia 
I lementary School. 
BERKELEY, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION. (1) 


E. B. Ingle, John Muir 
School. (2) Mrs 


Eugenie Jackson, Le Conte 


School, 

BEVERLY MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Winnie M. Williams, 24 Bertram 
St. (2) Aimie A. Woodbury, 85 Hale St. 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA.—ELEMENTARY  PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) John Edwin Rush, 5508 Sixth 


Court. S. (2) Vera Anderson, Altamont Apts. 
BLOOMFIELD. N. J.—PRINCcIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
M. A. Bigelow, Brookside School. (2) Lloyd 


V. Kreuger. Bloomfield Junior High School. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.—PRINcIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Frank L. Templeton, 414 E. First St. 
(2) Glen Allen, Elm Heights School. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Linna E. Clark, 12 Arbella 
Rd., Dorchester 24. (2) Mary T. Gallagher, 
680 Neponset St., Norwood. 


BRIDGEFORT, CONN.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 


PALS’ CiuB. (1) Margaret M. Rock, 118 
i Ave. (2) Elizabeth Roche, 30 Calvin 
ve. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Ray J. Ast, 1005 
Grant St. 

CAMDEN. N. J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
H. Paul Janes, Starr School. (2) Mendel 
Tubis, Stevens School. 

CASPER, WYO.—ELEMENTARY 
Cius. (1) Adelle Stinson, 
(2) Mrs. Mozelle Woodle, 


PRINCIPALS’ 
Jefferson School. 
Harding School. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Nanna Nelson, 1829 Bever 


, (2) Marjorie Walters, 325 16th St., 
CHARLESTON, S.C.—Principats’ Cius. (1) 
H. O. Strohecker, Boys High School. (2) 


Carl G. Planck, Simons School. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Frank Huffaker, Kirkman 
Technical and Vocational High School. (2) 
Anna Lee Shipley, Central Elementary School, 
Colville and Tucker Sts. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—ELLA FLacG YouNG CLus. (1) 
Ruth L. Whitaker, 6435 Blackstone Ave. (2) 
Mrs. Ethel Harrington, 6550 S. Richmond St. 

CHICAGO. ILL.—GeorGE HOWLAND CLusB. (1) 
Ernest B. Collette, 1845 Cortland St. (2) 
Ralph R. Williams, 3633 S. Wabash Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—PrINcIPALs’ CLuB. (1) James 
H. Smith, 185 N, Wabash Ave. (2) Eliza- 
beth G. Bradshaw, 185 N. Wabash Ave. 

Auxitiary I, (1) Alfred Bjorkland, 4813 N. 
Winthrop Ave. (2) Julia H. Cunnard, 4033 
Waveland Ave. 

Auxtuiary II. (1) Austin E. Ryan, 1108 N. 
Elmwood Ave., Oak Park. (2) Margaret M. 
Urquhart, 6101 N. Talman Ave. 

Auxitiary III, (1) David S. Cole, Talcott 
School, 1840 W. Ohio St. (2) Viola S. Soder- 
strom, 3617 W. 64th Pl. 

AuxILiaRY V. (1) Kathleen M. Gibbons, 
8006 S. Loomis Blvd. (2) Florence C. Knight, 
4615¥% Drexel Blvd. ‘ 

AUXILIARY VI. (1) Marguerite L. Flershem, 
2660 E. 73rd St. (2) Elizabeth R. Powers, 
7816 S. Ridgeland. 

AvuxiLiary VII. (1) Christopher L. Cooper, 
4153 Drexel Blvd. (2) Sarah A. Stokes, 5447 
Kimbark Ave. 

Auxiliary VIII. (1) Marie Voy Brewster, 
7627 Constance Ave. (2) Glenn Worst, 8131 
S. May. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) John H. Smith, Pleas- 
ant Ridge School, Montgomery-Lester Rd. (2) 
Margaret Monroe, Washburn School. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Q. Louise Bonfield, 17605 Kinsman 
Rd., Shaker Heights. (2) Agnes McFadden, 
2285 Lamberton Rd., Cleveland Heights. 

CLIFTON, N. J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) George N. Anderson, 85 Fairmount Ave. 
(2) Alphonsine Pluym, School Four. 

DALLAS, TEXAS—PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) J. 
Frankturner, 4709 San | a m 2) &. & 


McKay, 1212 N. Edgefield. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA—ELEMENTARY  PRINCI- 
PAts’ CiuB. (1) D. D. Kinser, Jefferson 
School. (2) K. L. Benner, Monroe School. 


DAYTON. OHIO—ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN 
EpucATION. (1) Ella B. King, 1000 Manhat- 
tan Ave. (2) Charlotte Rist, 536 Forest Ave. 

DAYTON, OHIO—PRINcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Emma J. Clark, 1427 Grand Ave. (2) 
Ella B. King, 1000 Manhattan Ave. 
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DENVER, COLO.—-PRINCIPALS’ AND DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Leon E. Slavens, 1315 
Grape. (2) Mayme A. Sweet, 636 York St. 

DETROIT. MICH.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS. (1) Agnes Carroll, Fitzgerald School, 
= Ave. (2) Florence Kuhn, 5963 

a 

DUBUQUE, IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus, (1) Anna Steinmetz, 2175 Rosedale. (2) 
Mrs. Eva Keane, 1090 Alta Vista. 

DULUTH, MINN.—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ CLuB, (1) Norman C. Johnston, 2510 
E. Sixth St. (2) Velma Blazier, Administra- 
tion Bldg., 1818 E. Third St. 

ELIZABETH, N.J.—PRINcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Mrs. Katherine Summers, Winfield Scott 
School Two. (2) Mary M. Hopkins, Elmora 
School Twelve. 

ERIE, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Emma Klingel, 314 E. 28th. (2) 
Grace Nunn, 1158 W. Eighth. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—PrRIncIPpAts’ CLus. (1) Mrs. 
Grace H. Richardson, 1119 Maple Ave. (2) 
Alice Paulsrud, 1246 Pratt Blvd., Chicago. 

EVERETT. WASH.—ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT. (1) 
Robert B. Farnsworth, 3423 Bell Ave. (2) 
Walter T. Meyer, South Junior High School. 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Stella M. Connor, 413 High St. 
(2) Agnes M. Malcolm, 1491 Highland Ave. 

FINDLAY, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Lawrence Pugh, 30314 Han- 
cock St. (2) K. S. Clem, 2005 S. ain Lt. 

~~ MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 

Jennie Anderson, Lewis School. (2) 
OD aye Edgar, Parkland School. 

FORT SMITH. ARK.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ROUND TABLE. (1) Thomas H. 
Allen, Jr.. 2008 South S St. (2) Miss Clyde 
Inez Martin, 718 N. 13th St. 

FORT WORTH. TEXAS—PRINCIPALS’ AND 
VIcE-PRINCIPALS’ CLuB, (1) Elden B. Busby, 
W. C. Stripling Junior High School. (2) 
Harold Graves. D. McRae Elementary School. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—PrincipaAts’ Ex- 
CHANGE CLuB. (1) Mrs. Clara E. Gray, 37 
Elmwood, N. E. (2) Mrs. Grace W. Johnson, 
516 Burton, Ss. E. 

HAMILTON, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Sue Schwab, Buchanan 
School. (2) Irma Scudder, Taylor School. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—PrINcIPALs’ CLus, (1) 
Edwin B. Judd, 422 Farmington Ave. (2) 
Marguerite E. Furey, 80 Garden St. 

HAZEL PARK, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Ruth M. Blackman, United 
gape , Petes. (2) Mary J. Trainor, Lacey 
c 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—WOoOMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Eva C. Moynihan, 149 Brown Ave. (2) 
Lillian M. Donoghue, 309 Walnut St. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII—Principats’ Crus. (1) 
Mrs. Bess Scobie, Alliiolani School, Seventh 
and Waialae Ave. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS—ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. (1) Mrs. Mabel T. Woods, 
San Jacinto Hotel. (2) Mrs. Harriet Godley, 
5330 Mandell St. 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Roscoe Coyne, 
Central School, Fifth at Maple. (2) L. 
Burke, Lincoln School, Maple at Bigger. 

fACKSON, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus, (1) Caroline F. Nehmer, 311 W. Cort- 
land. (2) poe Oldfield, 223 Bates. 

JERSEY CITY, J.—WOoMEN PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. ry ” Florence Chesley, 170 Jewett 
Ave. (2) Mabel Cassidy, 341 Union St. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—PrRINcIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Alson L. Hyames, 530 Pearl St. (2) Dorothy 
Charles, 1406 S. Westnedge. 

KANSAS CITY, KANSAS—-ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Elizabeth Hepler, 712 Arm- 
strong. (2) Lola Kenton, 1920 N. 31st St. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—AssociATION OF PRINCI- 
PALS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (1) Dr. Leslie 
Lawing, Benton School, 3004 Benton Blvd. (2) 
a Thomas, Greenwood School, 3711 E, 
27th St. 

KIRKSVILLE, MO.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Letha Cochran. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) R. B. Linville, Washington School. 
(2) H. E. Sweeney, Longlois School. 

LAWRENCE, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Lilian B. Haverty, 297 S. 
aes. (2) Helen F. Gainey, 1 Kingston 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—PRINcIPALS’ ROUND 
TABLE. (1) Mrs. Kathleen Overholtzer, 4107 
Lee Ave. (2) Mrs. Vesta Petree, 1603 W. 
21st St. 

LONG BEACH, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Emma P. Stewart, 2271 Chest- 
nut sve, Sh Adda H. Anderson, 289-B St. 
Joseph A 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. Ione Swan, 1967 Chere- 
moya, Hollywood. (2) Louise Seyler, 2315 
Meadow Vailey Ter. 

LOWELL, MASS.—Masters’ Cus. (1) William 
W. Dennett, 121 Sanders Ave. (2) John E. 
Barr, 168 Sixth St. 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Lennon Hill, 2207 28th St. (2) 
Stella Thurman, 2206 Seventh St. 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—ELEMENTARY’ PRINCIPALS’ 
CONFERENCE. (1) Dorothy I. Pratt, 30 N. 
Princeton Circle. (2) Helen D. Urquhart, 1119 
Wise St. 

MALDEN, MASS.—WoOMEN ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cIPALS’ CiuB. (1) Jennie E. Shute, 30 Han- 
-< St. (2) Caroline J. Burtt, 104 Summer 
t 


MEDFORD, MASS.—WoOMEN PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Miriam P. Clark, 28 Ashland 
St. (2) Ida B. Jacques, 26 Bradlee Rd. 

MERIDIAN, MISS.—Principats’ Cius. (1) 

B. Pearson, Senior High-Junior College. 
(2) Irene Smith, Chalk School. 

MILWAUKEE WIS.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Phillip H. Geil, 
2941 S. Wentworth Ave. (2) Walter Carroll, 
1914 N. 49th St. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. Edith Werner, Fulton 
School Seven, Union Ave. at Jackson St. (2) 
praee Davis, Lincoln School Two, E. Lincoln 

vi 


MUNCIE, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Avice Pittenger, R. R. 3. (2) 
Earl Peckinpaugh, 2401 W. Jackson St. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Pusiic ScHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Albion U. Jenkins, S. Eighth 
Street School. (2) William B. Hargrove, Elliott 
Street School. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Princrpats’ CLus. 
(1) Frank P. Shea, 2047 Acushnet Ave. (2) 
Louise R. Howland, 639 Shawmut Ave. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Principats’ Cus. (1) 
Emmett O’Brien, c/o Boardman Trade School. 
(2) Joan Brennan, Benjamin Jepson School. 

NEWPORT, R. I.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Hermann G. Patt, Carey School. 
(2) Julia A. Phelan, Chapel St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—New York PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Joseph Phillips, Junior High 
School 65, Manhattan, 46 Forsyth St. (2) 
fooeph O. Loretan, Junior High School 172, 

anhattan, 309 E. 108th St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—New York PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Edward J. McNamara, 155 W. 
65th St. (2) Joseph Schroff, 131 Lewis St. 

NORFOLK, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ Cus, (1) 
A. P. S. Robinson, Blair Junior High School. 
(2) Hugh Vaughn, R. E. Lee Elementary 
School. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Fred B. Zimmerman, Allendale 
School. (2) Sarah L. Young, Parker School. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
cipacs’ CLus. (1) Gaynelle R. Fay, Dundee 
School. (2) Dorothy Edwards, Sherman School. 

ORLANDO, FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Evelyn E. Long, 110 N. Mills St. 
(2) Mrs. Harriet Jones, 611 E. Kaley Ave. 

OTTUMWA, IOWA—PrINcIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
R. O. Wright, 505 Dewey St. (2) Gladys 
Myers, 435 N. Jefferson St. 

PASADENA, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Le Roy Hall, 585 Michigan 
Blvd. (2) J. R. Haworth, 850 Adelaide Dr. 

PATERSON, .N. J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(1) Cloyd P. Robb, Public School 12. (2) 
Fred V. Coyle, Public School Three. 

PEORIA, ILL.—ELEMENTARY MEN PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) J. Weston Harding, 544 Linn St. 
Q) Milton R. Litterst, 1003 W. Forrest Hill 

ve. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—PrINCcIPALS’ CLUB. (1) 
Jean M. Tweed, Taylor School, Randolph St. 
and Erie Ave. (2) Helen V. Hood, Mc- 
Daniels School, 21st and Moore Sts. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Principats’ Crus, (1) 
Robert C. ‘Millikin, Allegheny High School. 
(2) Hulda* Notz, Manchester School. 

PORTLAND, OREGON—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Martin V. Nelson, 
6214 N. Kerby St. (2) W. A. Oliver, 2009 
N. E. Alameda. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Francesca Cosgrove, 258 
Doyle Ave. (2) Margaret E. Blessing, 8 Black- 
stone Blvd. 

RACINE, WIS.—Principats’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Harris E. Russell, 2402 Hansen Ave. (2) Har- 
old E. Cripe, 1010 Russet St. 

RICHMOND, VA.—PRrRINcIPALS’ LEAGUE. (1) 
W. Carter Bleight, 1207 W. Wilmington Ave. 
(2) Anne Zuleime Robertson, 1236 Lorraine 

ve. 

ROANOKE, VA.—BoARD OF PRINCIPALS. (1) 
Fred Helsabeck, 873 Maiden Lane. (2) Doro- 
thy L. Gibboney, 414 Walnut Ave. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CouNcIL. (1) Fred B. Parker, 59 Fremont St. 
(2) Regina Kennedy, 450 Humboldt. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus. (1) Kitty Kelley, South Intermediate 
School. (2) Marie Walther, Stone School. 
SAINT JOSEPH. MO.—ELEMENTARY _PRINCI- 
PALS’ Crus. (1) Raymond Roberts, Route 4, 
Saxton Rd. (2) Victor Coy, McKinley School, 
Kansas Ave. and Miami. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) E. L. Gooch, 
Baden School. (2) Tom Wolfschlaeger, Long 


ocnool, 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—Sr. Louis CLuB OF 
WOMEN PRINCIPALS. (1) Mata V. Bear, Roe 
School, 1921 Prather Ave. (2) Isabelle Mc- 
Grath, Arlington School, 1617 Burd Ave. 

SAINT PAUL, MINN.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Alpha C. Nelsen, 210 
S. Cleveland Ave. (2) Alice M. Scanlon, 1299 
Grand Ave. 

SAINT PETERSBURG, FLA.—ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Annie Laurie Ander- 
son, 1145 15th Ave., S. (2) Evelyn Hammer, 
615 Wood St., Dunedin. 
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SALINA, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Susie Petit, La Verne Apts. (2) 
Sadie Conover, 115 E. Beloit. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—PRINcIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Emil Nyman, 946 E. 17, S. 
(2) Ellamae L. Clark, 2589 E. 48, S. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Lucy Banks, 622 W. 
a Ave, (2) Sarah Williamson, 1446 Hicks 


ve. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—ADMINISTRATORS’ CLUB. 
(1) Louise Weller, 3544 Texas St. (2) Mrs. 
Sue Earnest, 1770 Ft. Stockton Dr. 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
C.LuB. (1) Mrs. Eveleen Allen Minshall, 1180 
Britton Ave. (2) Mary Dalesandro, 332 N. 
Second St. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—ELEMENTARY _ PRINCIPALS’ 
AND SUPERVISORS’ CLUB. (1) Margie Sea- 
wright, 603 E. 55th St. (2) Mrs. Lylete Craw- 
ford, 205 W. 33rd St. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) A. Lyle Kaye, 3040 45th S. W. (2) Ida 
M. Hermann, 2815 Boylston Ave., N. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA—ApMINISTRATION CLUB. 
(1) S. M. Hickman, 1216 28th St. (2) Char- 
lotte Osborn, 201 Terrace Apts. 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE—ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. 
Myrtle Kuehling, 27 Arlington Rd. (2) Mrs. 
Leona Boothman Strout, 105 Summit St. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Howard Denman, E. 303 
29th Ave. (2) J. H. Alibaugh, E. 7621 
Marietta Ave. 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Edward S. Esser, 1030 N. 
Baker St. (2) Mrs. Blanche Epperson, 1754 
Michigan Ave. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—MEN PRINCIPALS’ AND Su- 
PERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Henry C. Shoudy, 
1615 Euclid Ave. (2) J. Frederick Taylor, 
119 Elmwood Ave. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—WOMEN PRINCIPALS’ AND 
SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Gladys 
M. Christian, 101 Woodbine Ave. (2) Cath- 
erine C. Brown, 313 Milton Ave. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ 
Cius. (1) Mrs. Jean Chinn, Oakdale School. 
(2) Elizabeth Morgan, Stickney School. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—Principats’ CLus. (1) E. 

Parsons, 908 McVicar. (2) Mrs. Edna 
Diegel, 1501 Topeka Ave. 

TRENTON, N. J.—ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. (1) 
Sarah Christie, 872 Stuyvesant Ave. (2) Gretta 
V. Leiwerling, 2333 S. Broad St. 

TULSA, OKLA.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Dr. James H. Hodges, 
Irving School. (2) Dr. Roy Maneval, Long- 
fellow School. 

VENTNOR, N. J.—ABSECON ISLAND PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) W. Hibberd Smith, Indiana 
Avenue School, Atlantic City. (2) Ethel Ham- 
a. Massachusetts Avenue School, Atlantic 


ity. 

WICHITA, KANSAS—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mrs. Winnie C. 
Thornburg, 817 S. Spruce St. (2) Estella Hu- 
banks, Harry Street Elerhentary School. 

WORCHESTER, MASS.—Principacs’ CLusB. (1) 
ag A. Pare, 1235 Pleasant St. (2) Eliza- 
eth S. McManus, 25 Vassar St. 

YORK, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ PROFES- 
SIONAL CLUB. (1) Norman W. Hanning, 432 
Linden Ave. (2) Laura M. Schwenk, 324 
N. George St. 
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Subject Index 


Administrative practices: curriculum de- 
velopment resulting from, 99-101; de- 
mocracy in staff relations promoted by, 
102-103; materials provided generously 
by, 101-102; maximum of freedom for 
teachers assured by, 99-105; standards of 
achievement minimized by, 101; super- 
vision democratized by, 102-103. 

Airplanes: See Aviation. 

Air-raid drill: special program demonstrat- 
ing, 147-48; unit of work on, described, 
144-49. 

All-day neighborhood school: program of, 
described, 199-203. 

Arithmetic: correlation of, with other ac- 
tivities, 32, 72, 87, 98, 149, 154, 208- 
209. See also Quantitative thinking. 

Art activities: a means of creative expres- 
sion, 9-12, 201; amount of teacher guid- 
ance in, 11-12; club for, 118; correlation 
of, with other activities, 33, 51, 72, 95, 
149, 154, 178; effect of rules of work 
on, 11, 201; homeroom teacher should 
direct, 11; in building a miniature 
church, 29; in illustrating a class news- 
paper, 23; of Indian children, 133-35; 
to illustrate a musical selection, 166-68; 
too much freedom possible in, 11. See 
also Crafts; Decoration; Murals. 

Assemblies: criteria for, 183-84; faculty 
evaluation of, 55-56; growth in character 
and personality thru, 53; pupils given 
responsibility for, 53-54, 183; types of 
programs planned for, 55, 98, 185. 

Atlanta, Georgia: author from Morning- 
side School, 75, 106. 

Aviation: broadcasts pertaining to, 93-94; 
difference in activities of third- and 
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sixth-grade pupils when studying, 181- 
82; special program presented on, 179; 
two units of work on, 175-82. 


Banking: activities of first-grade pupils in, 
207-10. 

Berkeley, California: author from Univer- 
sity of California, 175. 

Broadcasting: See Radio activities. 

Brookline, Massachusetts: author from 
Lawrence School, 65. For Brookline 
School see Pittsburgh. 


Chicago, Illinois: author from, 91. 

Child care: training of elementary pupils 
in, 193-94. 

Choral speech: See Language activities. 

Church: construction of (miniature), 28- 
29; creating interest in, thru visit to, 28; 
program for Easter, 29; religious assem- 
bly programs, 55. 

Clubs: activities’ of, enumerated, 117-20, 
159-63, 199-200; for creative writing, 
formed, 40, 158; meetings of, described, 
160; special program of, 31-36. See also 
Extracurricular activities. 

Comic strip: in a class newspaper, 25; the 
Hollowhead series, 227-28. 

Committees: assembly programs planned 
by, 54, 184; class newspaper prepared 
by, 24; original songs developed by, 
108-10; various duties carried out by, 
36, 145-46, 152-54, 187-94, 204-10. 

Construction: of instruments for rhythm 
band, 46-48, 80; of figures for military 
parade, 216; of furnishings for kinder- 
garten playhouse, 211-14; of miniature 
church, 28-29; of miniature orchestra, 
32-35; of planes and aviation equip- 
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ment, 177. See also Crafts; Sound ef- 
fects. 

Correlation of activities: in the field of 
the arts, 164-73; mentioned, 29-30, 32- 
35, 40, 51, 72, 87, 92-98, 128, 131, 149, 
151, 154, 157, 178, 204-10. 

Crafts: a means of creative expression, 14; 
different types mentioned, 14, 220; dis- 
carded materials used in, 218-21. See 
also Construction. 

Creative activities: adult standard not to 
be used, 2; must involve self-expression, 
2, 5, 164, 200; must represent growth 
for the individual, 2; not merely “differ- 
ent,” 2, 5; possibilities of, for all chil- 
dren, 200, 222; should occur daily—not 
periodically, 3. See also the special field 
concerned, such as, Art activities; Music; 
Poetry; etc. 

Creative education: a factor in mental 
health, 3; defined, 1-3; fields of, 4; impli- 
cations of, for the principal, 18; limits 
of, 1; means of, 5-17, 165; purposes of, 
3. 

Creative teaching: compared to creative 
doctoring, 16; defined, 16; motivation 
essential to success in, 19; no ready-made 
technics in, 16; visual aids recommended 
for, 17-18. 

Crow Agency, Montana: author from, 133. 


Dancing: See Rhythm, interpretative. 

Decoration: of classroom, for special pro- 
gram, 36; of covers for bookcase shelves, 
93; of gymnasium, for May festival, 
153; of kindergarten playhouse, 211-14; 
of lunchroom, 86-90; of newspaper, with 
individual drawings, 23. 

Democratic living: a means of creative 
expression, 5-7; club organized to pro- 
mote, 189; encouraged by administrative 
practices, 99-105. See also Kindergarten; 
Lunch, midmorning. 

Denver, Colorado: author from Dora 
Moore School, 164. 

Dramatic activities: a means of creative 
expression, 14-15; Chinese “walking 
theater,” mentioned, 68; club for, 117; 
dramatic play as a type of, 14-15, 178- 
79, 214; imagination used in, 15; orig- 
inal play described, 112, 131-32. 


Evaluation of creative activities: evidence 
cited, 22, 30, 36, 56, 63, 69, 121, 173, 
186, 194; limitations pointed out, 74, 
121, 194; values enumerated, 30, 51, 56, 
64, 74, 85, 90, 98, 105, 110, 120, 132, 
154, 173, 203. 
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Excursions: creation of pupil interest by 
means of, 28, 92, 145, 161. 

Exhibits: creation of pupil interest thru, 
46; preparation of, for special program, 
131, 185. See also Museum. 

Extended day program: See All-day neigh- 
borhood school. 

Extracurricular activities: carried out in 
various clubs—art, choral, dramatic, etc., 
117-20, 158-63, 199-200; organization 
and supervision of, 116; values seen in, 
120-21. See also Clubs. 


Gardening activities: club for, 120; cor- 
relation of, with other activities, 72, 
197-98; culmination of, 73; described, 
70-72, 195-98; evaluated, 74, 196-98: 
Japanese children engage in, 70-74. 

Geneseo, New York: author from State 
Teachers College, 136. 

Glencoe, Illinois: author from, 204. 


Handwork: See Art; Construction activities; 
Crafts. 

Hartford, Connecticut: author from Raw- 
son School, 187. 

Housekeeping activities: See Kindergarten. 

Hunt, Idaho: author from Stafford School, 
Minidoka Project, War Relocation Au- 
thority, 70. 


Indians: creative abilities and interests of, 
133-35. 

Interclassroom broadcasts: See Radio ac- 
tivities. 


Japanese evacuees: See Gardening activi- 
ties. 


Kansas City, Missouri: author from, 23, 
122, 222. 

Kindergarten: housekeeping activities in, 
211-14; military parade exhibited in, 
215-17. 
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La Mesa, California: author from, 155. 

Language activities: a means of creative 
expression, 7-9; choral speech, 9, 40, 
117, 153, 203; clubs focused on, 117, 
119; correlation of, with other activities, 
29-30, 35, 40, 51, 72, 86-87, 96-97, 128, 
149, 180; letter writing, 29, 35, 51, 
128; oral expression, 51, 124, 202; read- 
ing, 30, 35, 42, 51, 72, 154; technics 
to be learned, when needed, thru, 8-9; 
various types of, 35; word study, 21, 
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142, 156, 161, 199. See also Newspaper; 
Poetry; Stories, original. 

Lansing, Michigan: author from Walnut 
Street School, 28, 31. 

Latin America: activities described for a 
unit on, 130-32. 

Letter writing: See Language activities. 

Lewistown, Montana: author from Lincoln 
School, 86. 

Lincoln, Nebraska: author from Union 
College, 53. 

Longview, Texas: author from White Oak 
School, 46. 

Lunch, midmorning: served to primary 
children by sixth grade, 204-10. 

Lunchroom: See Murals. 


Marionettes: first performance with, 65-66; 
interest is created in, 65; later pro- 
grams, 66-67; problems met and solved 
in using, 67-68; public reaction to, 68; 
results achieved thru the use of, 69. 

May festival: description of, 152-54. 

Maywood, Illinois: author from Irving 
School, 150. 

Michigan City, Indiana: author from Gar- 
field School, 144. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: author from Okla- 
homa Avenue School, 19. 

Mishawaka, Indiana: author from, 116. 

Mock broadcasts: See Radio activities. 

Murals: need for, in lunchroom, 86-87; 
plans carefully developed for, 87-88, 115; 
pupil participation in work on, 88-89; 
social studies class becomes interested in, 
115; story-book characters used in, 89- 
90; values noted from work on, 90. 

Museum: function of, in an elementary 
school, 57; lack of information about, 
57; location of, 58; obtaining materials 
for, 58-59; public reaction to, 64; pupil 
curators take complete charge of, 61; 
supervision of, 59-60; use of, by various 
teachers, 61-62. 

Music: a means of creative expression, 12- 
14; allowing freedom to children in, 13; 
correlation of, with other activities, 30, 
33, 106-107, 154, 164-73; creative activi- 
ties in, 50, 81, 84, 98, 106-10, 128; culti- 
vating appreciation of, 14; interest in, 
aroused by special program, 46; pupils’ 
special talents in, 55, 135; rigid stand- 
ards in, 12. See also Rhythm band. 


Nature study: See Science activities. 
Neptune, New Jersey: author from Brad- 
ley Park School, 183. 
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New York City, New York: author from 
Public School, 199. 

Newscasts: See Radio activities. 

Newspaper: class decides to prepare, 23, 
203; comic strip for, 25; committee re- 
sponsibility for, 24; contents of, 23; 
group work on, 23-24; items from ‘“Sur- 
prise Box’’ for, 25; original drawing 
used in, 23; sample edition of, 26; 
special edition of, relating to miniature 
orchestra, 35; typical stories for, 27. 

Northampton, Massachusetts: author from 
Florence School, 130. 


Orchestra, miniature: constructed, 32-35; 
phonograph used with, 36; plans laid 
for, 31-32; special program using, 36. 


Parade: See Kindergarten. 

Parma, Ohio: author from Thoreau Park 
School, 152. 

Pasadena, California: author from, 79. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: author from 
Brookline School, 57. See also Brookline, 
Massachusetts: Lawrence School. 

Poetry: arousing interest in, 20, 113, 136- 
37, 155; conversion of prose to, 21, 
137; examples of children’s original, 21- 
22, 35, 71, 113, 114, 124-25, 138-43, 157, 
163, 170, 180; interest sustained in, 22, 
156-57; mood as a factor in the writ- 
ing of, 140; overcoming dislike of, 20, 
136; reading of, to pupils, 20, 137, 155; 
rhythm and rhyme in, 21, 140; teaching 
procedures followed as pupils learn to 
write, 138-43; vocabulary study: in rela- 
tion to, 21; voluntary activity essential 
to success in the writing of, 22, 140. 

Principal: implications pointed out for, 18, 
45, 194, 229; organization of club pro- 
gram by, 116; responsibilities with respect 
to creative education, 18. See also Admin- 
istrative practices. 

Pullman, Washington: author from State 
College of Washington, 1. 


Quantitative thinking: a means of creative 
expression, 9-10; teaching suggestions 
relating to, 10. See also Arithmetic. 


Radio activities: coordination of, 45; cor- 
relation of, with other activities, 92-97, 
122, 151; creative activities stimulated 
by, 92, 123-28, 151; handbook on, 39; 
lack of teacher interest in, 38; new in- 
centive for, 38; next steps in, 45; prep- 
aration for listening—a vital part of, 41- 
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42, 129; recordings made and used in 
connection with, 42-43; sample scripts 
used in, 126-27, 190-92; school com- 
munity cooperation with respect to, 45; 
types of, described, 37, 39-44, 55, 93, 
98, 122-23, 150-51, 162; variety in, 91, 
151; workshops and conferences on, 38- 
39. 

Reading activities: See Language activities. 

Red Cross work: mentioned, 55, 118, 188- 
89. 

Refreshments: serving of, 36, 73, 148, 163. 

Regular class activities: as related to crea- 
tive work, 106-10, 111-15, 130-32, 175- 
82. 

Rhythm band: activities of, 48-51, 79-82; 
instruments constructed for use in, 46- 
48; original songs stimulated by, 50; 
special program given by, 50-51; values 
listed, 52. 

Rhythm, interpretative: a means of crea- 
tive expression, 15; dominated by musi- 
cal accompaniment, 80-82, 203; domi- 
nating the musical accompaniment, 82- 
84; elimination of self-consciousness in, 
15; foundation steps in, 75, 79, 203; in- 
struments used as stimulus for, 79-80; 
original patterns in, 77-78, 154, 171-72; 
sequence of growth with respect to, 77- 
78; singing activities correlated with, 81; 
teaching methods described, 75-77, 171- 
79 

Sacramento, California: author from EI 
Dorado School, 195. 

St. Louis, Missouri: author from, 99, 211, 
215. 

Schenectady, New York: author from, 37. 

Science activities: club for, 117; correlation 
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of, with other creative activities, 30, 96- 
97. 

Social studies: creative learning in, 4; cur- 
rent events club, 119. See also Demo- 
cratic living. 

Songs: creative group work on, 107-10; 
examples of, composed by children, 50, 
81, 84, 107, 108, 109, 111; need for, in 
connection with unit, 106; without 
words, 109, 110. See also Music. 

Sound effects: for miniature-church pro- 
gram, 29; for miniature-orchestra pro- 
gram, 36; for radio program, 92, 98, 150; 
to accompany rhythmic interpretation, 84. 

Special programs: See Air-raid drill; As- 
semblies ; Aviation; Broadcasting ; Church; 
Indians; Kindergarten; Latin America; 
May festival; Orchestra, miniature; 
Rhythm band; Rhythm, interpretative. 

Spokane, Washington: author from Wil- 
son and Arlington Schools, 111. 

Stories, original: examples of, 125-26, 
222-28; mentioned, 35, 51, 202; meth- 


ods followed in writing, 223; sources of 
inspiration for, 223-25; standards for the 
writing of, 161. 


Victory gardens: See Gardening activities. 
Visual aids: use of, 17-18. 


Waimea, Hawaii: author from, 218. 

Wartime activities: benefit performance, 
68; clubs engaged in, 118-19, 188-93; in 
a Hawaiian school, 218-21; of a kinder- 
garten class, 215-17. See also Air-raid 
drill; Gardening activities. 

Washington, D.C.: author from H. D. 
Cooke School, 158. 











